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Will be Published early in December, 
Paice Onx SHituine. 


FATHER CHRISTMAS, 


OUR LITTLE ONES! BUDGET. 


EDITED B 
N. D’AN ie, 

Author of “Heroes of North African Discovery,” 
* Little Minnie’s Troubles,” &c. 
CONTENTS. 

‘The Little Messenger ... Anon. 

‘whe Thieves Who Couldn’t 
Help Sneezing . 

Little Blue-Ribbons 

Double Acrostic. No. I. ... 

Kathy. A Fairy Tale 

Sonnet ,Christmas Eve, 


1877 . 
A Note of Christmas . 
Symmetry and Sympathy... 
A Long Row, and What 
Befell the Rowers 
ilies of the Valley... 
The Snow-Queen. A Play 
Chalk . 
A Gallant Rescue oni 
Sonnet: The Wind. Oct. 14, 
1877 . 


Double ‘Acrostic. No. I. Rim. 
. \ Music by John Farmer; 
A Christmas Song... -.-; Words by Reginald Gaity. 
Attack on English Explorers 
in Palestine 
The Loving Cup 
My Fireman... 
Double Acrostic. 
Acrostics, ot Srewsna 
Riddle ... 


Anon. 
Charles E. Conder. 


A LARGE COLOURED PICTURE 
ENTITLED 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS 
end two smawer Pictures, by George Cruikshank, Jun., 
Vaintep 1x CoLovurs. 
PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
| Turoven THE Syow. 
Puss ASLEEP. 


Catcn Hix! 
‘vue Critics. 
Joas or Arc at THe Srece | Is Sue? 

or Parts | And several others. 


Order at once of your Newsagent. 


PuBLisHeD AT THE 
Orricz of tn “ Iuurcstratep loxpos News,” 
198, Srnayp, Lownpoy. 


POSTAGE OF THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
OF THE 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON N 
AT HOME. 

The cost of transmission by post of the Christmas 
‘Yumber of the Ittvstratep Loypon News within the 
Vnited Kingdom, including the Channel » is 
‘CHREEPENCE. 

ABROAD. 

Copies for the colonies and foreign countries must be 

prepaid according to the — table :— 





NEWS. 


Cape of Good Hope . 
Ceylon, via Southampton | 
Chili, via Liv 

via Southampton . 
China i via Brindisi . 
Constant inople 


Holland 

Hong-Kong, via Southampton 
) Via Sou _ eee 

India ( vid Brindisi . 


RERESezeseee 


ZEeEE 


44-44 


asmania ove eee ose --» 12d 
United states of America | es . 6d 

For copies of the thin edition Gurenptel abroad the 
postage will be one third less than the above rates. For 
vetailed list of Buok Post rates see section B, page 56, of 
the ** Postal Guide.” 


yArAr Sw wiowrenrr, Janta nl 
ENNER and KNEWSTUB’S NOVELTIES 
and ELEGANCIES, suitabie as Presents, include a jarge 
and varied Steck of Albums, Almanack Frames, Card-Tray 
Chatelaines ; a beautifal selection of Carriage and other “Cloc = 
of Jenner and qt 4 & Special Design; Bags, Travelling- 
Bags, Hand-Bags, Waist-Bags, with beg oe silver frames, &c. ; 
Caskets, Candelabra ; "Gold, Silver, and Pi ressing-Cases 
Despatch- Boxes, Double Bottles, Elgin Writing-Casea, Envelope- 
Cases, Game and Bezique Boxes, Jewel-Cases, Miniature-Cases 
Mirrors; Norwegian and other selts of artistic design, with the 
Limpress OUmbretie, and every useful and ornamental novelty in 
Appendages in G« old, Silver, Enamel, Plated Moresque, &c. 
Jenner and Knewstub, tu the Queen, 34, St. James’s-street, and 
G, Jermyn-street. 


| NEAREST RESEMBLANCE TO 
NATURE.—WALLER'S invisible fabric for covering 
BALD HEADS, or where the HALE has become thin. PART- 
INGs of LADIES’ NTs, BANDs, &c, thus made are not 
a ee | in appearance, but ‘most durable in wear. 
2SSES AIR ( mg onl ), either PLAIN or as 
PLAITS or twisre pes a ; 18 inches, l7s.éd. For- 
warded - return of post to any part of the Kingdom. —W. 
WALLER, Court Hairdresser, 86, Camden-road, London, N. 


Wal. 4sER’S SCURF SPECIFIC, an 
infallible remedy for DANDRIFF, in whatever form it 
Tay assume on the he: 2s. 6d. per Pot; or, forwarded by post 
in wood boxes on receipt of 2s. Gd. in stam 
ondon, N.W. 


Ww Ww ALLER, %, Camden-road, 
ADIES who SAVE the COMBINGS of 


4 their HAIR can have them properly prepared, the roots 
turned, and made up bya process perfected’ by DW . Waller, and 
returned p st-free, at Ss. Gd. 

W. WALLER, Court Malddreneer, 96, Camden-road, N. W. 


LADY having a simple RECIPE that at 
4 once safely removes SUPERt LUOUS HAIRS, preventing 
their appearance, has p yleasure in forwarding ‘t upon application 
te Mrs. Grace Newton, Verwe ood Villa, Thornton-| vweath. Burrey. 


CCIDENTS BY FLOOD AND FIELD. 
Accidents « 7% Sate: may be yr suited aguinst by a Polic 
of ee RAILWA > ASS GERS URANCE COMPANY, 
ide-t and larg a Aocider ntal ym Com ~ 
Rinne sird. M.P., Chairman, Subscribed Capi 
£1,120,0m have been paid as compensation. Apply 3 the C ‘lerke 
at the Kallway Stations, or 64, Cornhill, London 





Wietiam J. Vian, Secretary. 


OPULAR AUTHORS in the SELECT 
* LIBRARY OF FICTIO 
Price Two Shillings, in Picture Boards. 


6 a may novels, well worth the price asked for th m.”"— 


HARRY LORREQUER. Bv CHARLES LEVER. 
THE LEAGUER OF LATHOM. By W. H. 

AINSWORTH. 

di oe THORNHILL. By CHARLES C. 
A NARROW prcara. ANNTE THOMAS. 


By THEODORE HOOK 
LL IN THE DARK. By J. 8 TEPANU 
wit D FLOWER OF RAVENSWORTH. By Miss 
BEETHAM ROW Ane. 
FELLOW. By ELEANOR F. 
Te on 


TROL Sd FORGIVE HER? 2s. 6d. By ANTHONY 
GHT OF GWYNNE. 2s. 64. By CHARLES 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT 
GENTLEMAN, 


& 
NDONED. By ANNA ¢. STEELE 
_Tandon: CHAPMAN ons Haut; and the Railway Bookstalls. 


5 vA RUE and CO.’S INDELIBLE 

LETTER DIARIES, CONDENSED DIARIES, and 

TABLET MCALEN YDARS, for 1878, in great variety, may now be 

had of all Booksellers and Stationers. Wholesale only of the 
Publishers, ‘Tuos, Dr La Ree and Co., London. 


E LA RUE and CO.’S PLAYING CARDS. 
: The New Patterns for the Season may now be had of all 
Booksellers and_ Stationers. Wholesale only of the Manu- 
facturers, Tuos. De La Rvs and Co., Londog. 


RY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
EXTER ” PLAYING CARDS, with 


rounded Corners and Patent Index-pips, extra thin 
and highly burnished on both sides. Of all Booksellers and 
Stationers, Wholesale only of the nd Cows London 

an pn. 


YE LA RUE’S CHRISTMAS CARDS, 
in great variety, prepared frem pr ae Designs and 
Tilustrated by Original Verses. Of Booksellers and 
Stationers. Wholesale only of the Pubtishers, 
Tros. De La Rre and Co., London. 


O-BANG ; a Japanese Game, with Board 
arranged Sporaved, a we Counters, and 
“Guide” by “Cavendish.” at Se. and upwards. Of 
all Booksellers + Stationers. Retr cleete only of the Manu- 
facturers, Thos, De La Ree and Co., London. 


Now ready, ‘ith Edition, Svo, cloth, extra gilt, price 5s. 


Wer ny THE LAWS AND PRINCIPLES 
OF * CAV wy wee. byl. eee Stationers. 


By SAMUEL 








Hea. De La Re & and Co 








THos. 


CARTE, 
on the Game, 
orice Is, Ad. PIQU 
N ‘. price Is, 
( 3)—Gnide : 
oF 


By the sime Author, 


the Laws of, with a Treatise 
rice 2s. Gl. ROUND GAMES at CARDS, 


POL (ish 
CRIB- 


° 2 AC 
Of all Booksellers and 


GAMMON. 
. London. 


Statio ners.— — Tos. De La Re gE and Co, 





Price 6d. ; fatestoared with 1 ruled note, °d.; oe < case, 8. Gd. ; 
russia gilt, 2s. 6d.; exqutsitely painted calf, Be. ‘aitee gilt 
Je. (post. ‘Td. each extra 
(CHARMING PRESENT. —HOWLETT’S 
VICTORIA GOLDEN ALMANACK FOR 1878. = Thirty- 
two _— of delicate rose-tinted enamel brilliantly wroug'it in 
pid letters, contains the information < large year-books ; and it 
3 not (as many are) a trade advertiser: yndon : _SIMPRIN 
Howlett, 10, Prith-street, W.; and all 


rim. 


Static mers’ Hall-court ; and 


Booksellers, 


THE LINCOLN POSTAGE - STAMP 

ALBUM, with apenas for over 2900 stamps, bound in cloth, 

gilt, 1s. éd.; Rost-free 8. Sd. ao ne Album ever published. 
‘las 29. Hi ich Holborn, London. 


CRAPS FOR SCREENS AND SCRAP 
aren Fe IN Nite ant VARIETY. 


wM. errerhs 119, Edgware-road, London. 


Flowers, 

Vy HITE WOOD ARTICLES, 
for FAINTING, FERN PRINTING_ and Decal- 

comante, Hand Screens, Book Covers; Glove, Knitting, rm 

Handkerchief Boxes ; Paper Knives, Fans, &c. Priced 

em 

WM. BARNARD, 119, Edgware-road, London. 


SK your Stationer for PERRY and 

CO.'8 éd. Sample Box of 36 Selected Patterns of Steel Pens. 
‘ost-free for Gc. in stamps, 

Wholesale, 19 and 20, Holborn Viaduct, London. 


ERRY and CO."S PATENT ANTI- 
BLOTTING PEN, with Nickel Silver Points, is the latest 
improvement in steel pens. having all the requisites of a 
yen, and is more durable on account of the nickel point. 
«per Rox ot three dozen, or te, per gross, 


ERRY and CO. (I imited) are the 1 largest 
PEN and PENCIL MAKERS in the world. sev employ 
13 hands; cut up about four tons of steel, making 














ice 





5.000, ns per week. Show-Rooms and Ww Warehouses, 
9 and 20, Hol porn Viadnet. Londen 
ERRY and CO.’"S PATENT NICKEL 
SILVER PEN, No. 441, has all te flexible qualities which 
caused the old Double Patent Perryian Pen to 
putation for Steel Pen Making, rtd is coated with Nickel 
ap to prevent rust. Price Is. per Box, or %s, per Gross. 


He ‘and SON’S ee 





‘ATALOGUE, 


CONTAINING 
= ILLUSTRATIONS 
450 ONS, 


WITH 
PRICES of 
BEDSTEADS, 


EDDING, 
AND B 55 


ED-ROOM FURNITURE, 
SENT FREE BY POST. 
195, 196, 197, 198, 


TOTTENHA M-COUR 
UBBUCK’S WHITE ZINC 


LONDON, W. 
| PATENT 

PAINT. Thomas Hubbuck and Son, Whitelead, Oil, 
Paint, and Varnish Works, 24, Lime-street, London. 


F[UBevck’s "ANTI - CORROSIVE 


PAINTS 
ria S 


-ROAD, 


ANTI - OXIDATION 
COMPOSITION for Coating Iron and Wood Ships’ 
Bottoms. 


H® BBUCK’S PALE BOILED LINSEED 
OIL 

L{UBBUCK'S WHITELEAD 
and VARNISHEs. 


BINNACLE and COLZA 


OILS, 


COLOURS 
FUBeUck’s 
HUBBvcK’s BOILER COMPOSITION. 


K’S PA AINTS and ‘OILS, properly 


packed for ex portation. 


TeVIr? ‘aa 
BBUCK’S PAINTS, OILS, and 
v ARNISHES are the best and therefore the cheapest. 
Beware of Counterfeits of their Name on ‘Trade Merk. 
THOMAS HUBBUCK and & 
Wares Oil, Paint, and Varnish ‘Works, 
. Lime-street, London. 


H® BBUCK 


H® 


AWN TENNIS and => | 
rice 


| 
- | 
| 


make their | 


PURE, 
FRAGRANT, and 
DURABLE. 


PEARS’ 
p [TRANSPARENT 
Qoar. 





FOR TOILET the best- 
FOR NURSERY the best. 
FOR SHAVING the best. 


PEaRs’ 
([)RANSPARENT 
oar. 





HER MAJESTY uses it. 

T.R.H. THE PRINCE & 

PRINCESS OF WALES 
Use it. 


PEARS’ 

[TRAN SPARENT 
Qoap. 

N 





The ‘‘ Journal of 
Cutaneous Medicine,” 
Edited by Mr. 


TBANSPARENT 
Qoap 


ERASMUS WILSON, 
F.RS., 
“THE MOST 





PEARS’ 
T}‘RANSPARENT 
Soar. 


says it is 





REFRESHING AND 
AGREEABLE BALM 
FOR THE SKIN.” 


PEARs’ 
r[RANSPARENT 
Soar. 
ESTABLISHED 80 yrs. 
ESTABLISHED 80 yrs. 
ESTABLISHED 80 yrs. 


PEARS’ 

(| RANSPARENT 
Goa. 

wo 





Retail Depot, 

91, GT. RUSSELL-ST. 
Wholesale Depot, 
38, GT. RUSSELL-ST. 
Manufactory, Lanadron 
Works, Isleworth. 


PRIZE MEDALS, 
1851, 1862, 1867, 
1875 and 1876. 


Pears’ 


(TRANSPARENT 





Soar. 


| 





PEARS’ 
(TRANSPARENT 
Soar. 





Sold by 
CHEMISTS and 
PERFUMERS 


everywhere. 


PEARS’ 
T RANSPARENT 


Goar. 

D DE J e ms 
(KNIGHT OF THE LEGION OF HONOUR, 

KNIGHT OF THE ORDER OF LEOPOLD OF BELGIUM) 


[Je8? -BROWN COD-LIVER OIL. 


THE PUREST. 

THE MOST PALATABLE. 
THE MOST DIGESTIBLE. 
THE MOST EFFICACIOUS 


D® 2 JONGH’S — 


IGHT-BROWN COD-LIVER OIL, 
4 proved by twenty-five years’ medical ex perience to be 
THE ONLY COD-LIVER OIL 
which produces the full curative effects in 
CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES OF THE CHEST, 
THROAT AFFECTIONS, GENERAL DEBILITY, 
WASTING DISEASES OF CHILDREN, RICKETS, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS DISORDERS. 





SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS 


SIR G. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart., M.D., 
Physician to the Westminster Hospital. 


value of Dr. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT-BROWN COD-LIVER OIL as a thera- 
peutic agent in a number of diseases, chiefly of an 
exhaustive character, has been admitted the 
world of medicine; but, in addition, I have found 
it a remedy of great power in the treatment ot 
many Affections of the Throat and Laryn 

especially in Consumption of the latter, where it 
w ll sustain life when everything else tails.’ 


CR. SINCLAIR COGHILL, 
»ya) National Hospital for Consumptieca, Ventnor. 
nvinced myself that in Tuber- 
etluc and the various forms of Strumous Dicenes, 
in. DEJONGH'S LIGHT-BROWN COD-LIVER 
iL, possesses greater therapeutic efficacy than an 
other Cod-Liver Oil with which I am acquainted, 
it was e-pecially noted, ina large number of cases 
in which the patients protested they had never 
been able to retain or ¢ Fr other Cod-Liver Oil, 
Sy Dr. DE JONGH'’S OTL was notonly to lerated, 
but taken readily, and with marked benefit.’’ 


LENNOX BROWNE, Esq., F.R.C.S.E., 
Senior Surgeon Central London Throat and Ear Hospital. 


“a re action of Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown 

Cod-Liver Oil has proved, in my own experience, 
particularly Valuable, not only in those diseases 
or which ft was originally em loyed, but also in 
cases of weakness of the Singing and Speak- 
fuice, dependent on Bronchial or Laryn- 
al Irritation, and in all forms of Strumous 
Sst of Glands, and Discharges from the 


—. 


DR. PROSSER JAMES, 
Lecturer on Materia Medica, London Hospital. 
= p* DE JONGH’S LIGHT-2ROWN 


COD-LIVER VIL contains the whole of the 
active ingredients of the ne yen & and is easily 
diges Hence its value, not only in Diseases of 
the Throat and Lungs, butin a t nomber of 
cases to wich the Profession is extending its 
use. 


DR. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD-LIVER OIL 
2 sold ovty in capsaled Inreatat Half-Pints. 2s. 6d.; Pints, 
: Quarts, %s.; by all respectable Chemists and Druggists 


throughaut the world. 
CONSIGNEES 


ANSAR, HARFORD, mand CO. , STRAND, LONDON. 


rOOTH-ACHE. 





[AS8TANT CURE. 


FORMS A STOPPING, 
SAVES THE TOOTH: 
J. Hounsell, Req... Surgeon Bridport, writes :—“ 
consider BUNTER'S NERVINE a specific pe, 
Toothache. Very severe cases under my care have 
foundin.tantaneons and permanent relief." 





df nil Chemista, at le. 1d. per Packet. 


FLOBILINE. 


For the TEETH and BREATH. 
w drops of the FRAGRANT FLORILINE on a wet tact 
: ws Dresduee a delightful foam, whi: a a= the rom 8 
s | papers ae ngthens on and 


am 


oa ‘beau 
the bi wy = 
teeth, ad stomach, 

FLORILI INE is purely vegetable, and equally adapted to old and 

oung. 

- The “FRAGRANT FLORILINE should be used in all cases 
of bad breath, and particularly by gentlemen after smoking. The 
Floriline bi oy. form, the mow rable, 
ghesneing, au id astringe: ‘Si At t the same time, it con- 
tains nothing abe» al injure the most sensitive and 
delicate organisati: 








n 
an posal ly i 


tic and 


one, size) a in el t tollet- 
all Chemists and Perfumers. 
LUP, 498, Oxford-st., London, 





56: 


Put “up in ‘large bottles fos fon} 


a. complete. at 
Prepared only by ifistiny @"< 


LORILINE. 
For the TEETH and BREATH. 


Grrest as the ambrosial air, 
ith its 


Sweet as rosebuds burstin, gore, 
From the richly-laden ea 
Is the “ FRAGRANT FLORILINE. - 


The teeth it makes a eens white, 
So pure and levely to the sight; 
The Ereat assume a rosy hue, 
we “eo is sweet A violets blue ; 
as the fi oe of yn 
W hich ‘cast ‘thelr sweetness from h spray, 
Is the “ FRAGRANT FLORILIN 


Sure, some fairy with its hand 
Cast around its mystic wand, 
an roduced from fairy’s bow 
an portaaees from a fower; 
For in liquid gem t we trace— 


All * 4 can beaut: 
uch is the" PRAGRANT SLORILINE.” 


LORILINE. 
For the TEETH and BREATH. 


best liquid dentifrice in a, world, it tevensby 
partially decayed teeth fi all parasites or living 
bd Oy nl wavang Cas SB - p white, _{mparting a delights 
fragrance to the Price per 
Fragrant Floriline removes instantly ti odours arising from a 
foul stomach or to! -o-smoke. 
ed children and adults ¥ whose teeth show marks of decay ite 
an’ are paramount. The “ Floriline’ sheuld be the- 
poughiy rushed into all the cavities; no one needs fear using it 
too often or too much at a time. Among the ingredients be: “6 
soda, honey, spirits of wine, borax, and extracts from sweet herbs 
and plants it is forms not only the perfect best dentifrice for qeuneing 
ever discovered, but one that d rectly delicious to the tas 
and as harmless as 8 erry. is so pleasing that, instead 
of taking up the toothbrash with aialike, as is often the case, 
children will on no account omit to use the “ Floriline”’ 
larly each morning if only left to their own choice. Children 
cannot be tanght the use of the toothbrush too young; early 
neglect invariably produces premature decay of the teeth, 
Floriline” is prepared only by HENRY C. GALLUP, 4, 
Oxford-street, London ; and sold by all C ‘hemiste and Perfumers 
throughout the world, ‘at 2s, 6d. per Bottle. 





Is the 
cleanses 





LORILINE 
For the TEETH and BREATH. 


If teeth are white and beautiful, 


aily to A seen 
Thus -_ ence it is that general praise 
Greets “* FRAGRANT FLORILINE!” 


One trial proves cenetaaive quite, 
That by its constant u 
The very best effects are8. 
That science can produce. 
Tt is the talk of every one, 
An arepboceniag ' theme ; 
Ww hee neral n omes the nse, 
RAGRANT FLORILIN E 


It makes the breath as parent as flowers, 
The teeth a pearly w 

The gums it hardens, and it gives 
Sensations of delig 

All vile secretions it removes, 
However long they ‘ve been ; 

The enamel, too, it will preserve, 
The “ FRAGRANT FLORILINE.” 


Florine. 
For the TEETH and BREATH. 


It may or may not ae one known that microscopical 
examinations have _— that animal or vegetable paresites 
gather, unobserv y the naked eye, upon the teeth and 
gums of at least nine persone in every ten; any individual may 
easily satisfy himeelf in this matter by placing a powerful micro- 
scope over a partially-decayed tooth, when the living animalculm 
will be found to resemble a pes rtially decayed cheese more than 
anything else we can compa: to. We may aleo state that tle 
FRAGRANT FLORIL body Pe ithe only remedy yet discovermt 
able perfectly to free and gums from these parasites 
without the slightest }- 1 to ‘the teeth or the most tender 
gums, 

Read this.—From the “ Weekly Times,” March 2, 
“ There 


makes it necessa. 
ublic tha 


1871 :— 


ial at’ 

lightful rhe effective toilet article for cleansing aud 
beautifying the teeth that we in a long experience have ever used 
is the ot ragrant Floriline. Itis quite a pleasure to use it, 
es of imparting « fragrance the breath and 
pearly, whiteness to the teeth make it still more valu- 
all the numerous oem for cleaning the teeth 
which pe time to time have been fashionable and popular, 
nothing to be compared po ag hee me ~y4 hitherto been pro- 
duced, whether valuable cleanser 
and preserver of the teeth pod 
From the “ Young Ladies’ real” 
frice is always a luxury. As one of the ‘men agreeable may be 
reckoned Floriline. I¢€ cleanses the teeth and imparts a pleasant 
odour to the breath. It has been analysed by several eminent 
professors of enters, and they concur in their testimony to 
te usefulness. We er uently asked to recommend a denti- 
frice to our readers ; yb ye yas do better than advise 

them to try the F ragrant Florili 
Prepared by HENRY C. GALLUP, 493, Oxford-street, London 





—* An agreeable denti- 


FLonruine. | 
For the TEETH and BREATH. 


I pave heard a strange statement, dear Fanny, to-day, 
hat the reason that teeth do decay 
poy that - in the gums, 
‘And eat them in time quite awa: 
Animaleules, they say, are coquaaeel~ —that is, 
If the mouth is not wholesome and clean ; 
And I also have heard to preserve om the be pat 
Is the fragrant, the sweet “ FLORILINE 


Of. yes! it is true that secretions wt cause 
Living objects to form on your teet 

And certainly and — do they naw on 
In cavities made underneath ; 

But a certain presertasive Gallup has found, 
To keep your mouth wholesome and clean ; 

And you "re perfectly right, for eet teeth te preserve, 
There ‘s nothing like sweet * ORILIN 

*Tis nice and refreshing, and ogee to use, 
And no danger its use can & 

For clever physicians and dentists as well 
Their uniform praises now blen 

They say it’s the best preparation that s known, 
And evident proofs have they seer 

That nothing can equal the virtues that dwell 
In the ran <ineeede the sweet “ FLORILINE! 


7 LORILINE. 
For the TEETH and BREATH. 


The “ Christian World” of March 17, 1871, says, with respect 
to Fioriline :—" Floriline bids fair to become a household word 
in Ergtand, and one of peculiarly pleasant meaning, It would 
Le d flieult ee conceive a more efficacious and agreeable prepara- 
tion fur the te Those who once begin to use it will certainly 


ne wet r willing 
ingly eminent Dentist, of 57, Great Russell- 
am on his valuable little book on Dentistry, says:—" The use 
of a good dentifrice is also iudispensable, and one of the best 
preparations for cleansing the tecth and re mov ing the impure 
secretions of the mouth is the liquid dentif. * Fragrant 
Floriline,’ which is ond all seayoctesse ¢ iets." 
The words “ Fragrant Ploriline 
Prepared by HENRY GALLUP, 
av eh Every where. 





Trade-Ma vk. 
4, “Oxtord- street, Londom 
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MY LADY'S MONEY, 
Gn Episode in the Xife of a Poung Girl. 


RELATED BY 


WILKIE COLLINS. 


PERSONS OF THE STORY. 


WOMEN. 
Lapy Lypiarp (Widow of Lord Lydiard). 
Tsapen Mituer (her Adopted Daughter). 
Miss Prxx (of South Morden), 
Tue How. Mrs. Davmpiape (Sister of the Hon. A. Hardyman). 


MEN. 
Tue How. Atrrep Harpymawn (of the Stud Farm). 
Ma. Fevix Sweersir (Lady Lydiard’s Nephew). 
Rosert Moopy (Lady Lydiard’s Factotum). 
Ma. Troy (Lady Lydiard’s Lawyer). 
Oup Suanon (in the Byeways of Legal Bohemia). 


ANIMAL, 
Tomme (Lady Lydiard’s Dog). 


PART THE FIRST. 
THE DISAPPEARANCE. 


CHAPTER J. 
Old Lady Lydiard sat meditating by the fireside, with three letters 
lying open on her lap. 

Time had discoloured the paper, and had turned the ink to a 
brownish hue. The letters were all addressed to the same n— 
“Tue Ricut Hon, Lorp Lypiarp’’—and were all in 
the same way—‘' Your affectionate cousin, James Tollmidge.” 
Judged by these specimens of his correspondence, Mr. Tollmidge 
must have possessed one great merit as a letter-writer—the merit 
of brevity. He will weary nobody’s patience, if he is allowed to 
have a hearing. Let him, therefore, be permitted, in his own high- 
flown way, to speak for himself. 


First Letter :—‘‘ My statement, as your Lordship requests, 
shall be short and to the point. I was doing very well as a portrait- 
painter in the country; and I had a wife and children to consider. 
Under these circumstances, if I had been left to decide for myself, 
I should certainly have waited until I had saved a little money 
before I ventured on the serious expense of taking a house and 
studio at the west end of London. Your Lordship, I positively 
declare, encouraged me to try the experiment without waiting. 
And here Iam, unknown and unemployed, a helpless artist lost 
London—with a sick wife and hungry children, and bankruptcy 
staring me in the face. On whose shoulders does this dreadful 
a me rest? On your Lordship’s!’’ 

Second Letter ;—‘ After a week’s delay, you favour me, m 
Lord, with a curt reply. I can be equally curt on my side. t 
indignantly deny that I or my wife ever presumed to use your 
Lordship’s name as a means of recommendation to sitters without 
your permission. Some enemy has slandered us. I claim as my 
right to know the name of that enemy.”’ 

Third (and last) letter :—‘* Another week has —and not 
a word of answer has reached me from your Lordship. It matters 
little. I have employed the interval in making inquiries, and I 
have at last discove the hostile influence which has estranged 
you from me. I have been, it seems, so unfortunate as to offend 
Lady Lydiard (how, I cannot imagine); and the all-powerful 
influence of this noble lady is now used against the struggling 
artist who is united to you by the sacred ties of kindred. Be it so. 
I can fight my way upwards, my Lord, as other men have done 
before me. A day may yet come when the throng of carriages 
waiting at the door of the fashionable portrait-painter will include 
her Ladyship’s vehicle, and bring me the tardy expression of her 
Ladyship’s regret. I refer you, my Lord Lydiard, to that day!” 

Having read Mr. Tollmidge’s formidable assertions relating to 
herself for the second time, Lady Lydiard’s meditations came to an 
abrupt end. She rose, took the letters in both hands to tear them 
up, hesitated, and threw them back into the cabinet drawer in 
which she had discovered them, among other papers that had not 
been arranged since Lord Lydiard’s death. 

‘The idiot!’ said her Ladyship, thinking of Mr. Tollmidge, 
‘*T never even heard of him, in my husband's lifetime; I never 
even knew that he was really related to Lord Lydiard, till I found 
his letters. What is to be done next ?’’ 

She looked, as she that question to herself, at an o 
newspaper thrown on the table, which announced the death of 
‘* that accomplished artist Mr. Tollmidge, related, it is said, to the 
late well-known connoisseur, Lord Lydiard.” In the next sentence 
the writer of the obituary notice deplored the destitute condition of 
Mrs. Tollmidge and her children, ‘‘ thrown helplessly on the mercy 
of the world.” Lady Lydiard stood by the table, with her eyes on 
those lines, and saw but too plainly the direction in which they 
pointed—the direction ef her cheque-book. 

oTurning towards the fireplace, she rang the bell. ‘I can do 
nothing in this matter,”’ she thought to herself, “ until I know 
whether the report about Mrs. Tollmidge and her family is to be 
depended on. Has Moody come back?’’ she asked, when the 
servant appeared at the door. ‘‘ Moody” (otherwise her Ladyship’s 
steward) had not come back. Lady Lydiard dismissed the subject 
of the artist’s widow from further consideration until the steward 
returned, and gave her mind to a question of domestic interest 
which lay nearer to her heart. Her davourite dog had been ailing 
for some time past, and no report of him had reached her that 
morning. She opened a door near the fireplace, which led, through 
a little corridor hung with rare prints, to her own boudoir. 
** Isabel! ’’ she called out, ‘‘ how is Tommie? ”’ 

A fresh young voice answered, from behind the curtain which 
closed the further end of the corridor, ‘‘ No better, my Lady.” 

» A low growl followed the fresh young voice, and added (in dog’s 
language), ‘‘ Much worse, my Lady—much worse! ”’ 

Lady Lydiard closed the door again, with a compassionate sigh 
for Tommie, and walked slowly to and fro in her spacious drawing- 
room, waiting for the steward’s return. 

Accurately described, Lord Lydiard’s widow was short and fat, 
and perilously near her sixtieth birthday. 

But it may be said, without paying a compliment, that she 
looked younger than her age by ten years at least. Her com- 
plexion was of that delicate pink tinge which is sometimes seen in 
old women with well-preserved constitutions. Her eyes (equally 
well preserved) were of that hard light blue colour which wears 
well, and does not wash out when tried by the test of tears. Add 
to this her short nose, her plump cheeks that set wrinkles at 
defiance, her white hair dressed in stiff little curls; and, if a doll 
eould grow old, Lady Lydiard, at sixty, would have been the living 
image of that doll—taking life easily on its journey downwards to 
the prettiest of tombs, in a burial-ground where the myrtles and 
roses grew all the year round ! 

e These being her Ladyship’s personal merits, impartial history 
must acknowledge, on the list of her defects, a total want of tact 
and taste in her attire. The lapse of time since Lord Lydiard’s 
death had left her at liberty to dress as she pleased. She arranged 
her short, clumsy figure in colours that were far too bright for a 
woman of her age. Her dresses, badly chosen as to their hues, 
were perhaps not badly made, but were certainly badly worn. 
Morally, as well as physically, it must be said of Lady Lydiard 
that her outward side was her worst side. The anomalies of her 
dress were matched My the anomalies of her character. There were 
moments when she felt and spoke as became a lady of rank; and 
there were*%other moments when she felt and spoke as might have 
become the cook in the kitchen. Beneath these superficial incon- 
sistencies, the great heart, the essentially true and generous nature 





of the woman, only waited the “sufficient occasion to assert them- 
selves. In the trivial intercourse of society she was open to ridicule 
on every side of her. But when a serious emergency tried the 
metal of which she was really made, the people who were loudest 
in laughing at her stood aghast, and wondered what had become of 
the familiar companion of their every-day lives. 

Her Ladyship’s promenade had lasted but a little while, when a 
man in black clothing presented himself noiselessly at the great 
door which opened on the staircase. y Lydi signed to him 
impatiently to enter the room. 

‘“‘T have been expecting you for some time, Moody,” she said. 
“You look tired. Take a chair.” 

The man in black bowed respectfully, and took his seat. 


CHAPTER I. , 

Robeit Moody was at this time nearly forty years of age. He was a 
shy, quiet, dark person, with a pale, closely-shaven face, agreeabl, 
animated by large black eyes, set deep in their orbits. His mout 
was perhaps his feature; he had firm, well-shaped lips, which 
softened on rare occasions into a particularly winning smile. The 
whole look of the man, in spite of his habitual reserve, declared him 
to be eminently trustworthy. His position in Lady Lydiard’s house- 
hold was in no sense of the menial sort. He acted as her almoner 
and secretary as well as her steward—distributed her charities, 
wrote her letters on business, paid her bills, engaged her servants, 
stocked her wine-cellar, was authorised to borrow books from her 
library, and was served with his meals in his own room. His 
parentage gave him claims to these special favours; he was by birth 
entitled to rank asa gentleman. His father had failed at a time of 
commercial panic as a country banker, had paid a good dividend, 
and had died in exile abroad a broken-hearted man. Robert had tried 
to hold his place in the world, but adverse fortune kept him down. 
Undeserved disaster followed him from one employment to another, 
until he abandoned the struggle, bade a last farewell to the pride of 
other days, and accepted the position considerately and delicately 
offered to him in Lady Lydiard’s house. He had now no near 
relations living, and he had never made many friends. In the 
intervals of occupation he led a lonely life in his little room. It was 
a matter of om wonder among the — in i ae _. 
considerin; Lage inthasny gig the opportunities whic 
must pomce & have been thrown in his way, that he had never 
tempted fortune in the character of a married man. Robert Mood 
entered into no explanations on that subject. In his own sad an 
quiet way he continued to lead his own sad and quiet life. The 
women all failing, from the handsome housekeeper downwards, to 
make the smallest impression on him, consoled themselves by 
prophetic visions of his future relations with the sex, and predicted 
vindi ctively that ‘‘ his time would come.” 

“Well,’”? said Lady Lydiard, ‘‘ and what have you done ?”’ 

“Your Ladyship seemed to be anxious about the dog,’’ Moody 
answered, in the low tone which was habitual tohim. ‘I went 
first to the veterinary surgeon. He had been called away into the 
country ; and’’——. 

Lady Lydiard waved away the conclusion of the sentence with 
her hand. ‘‘Never mind the surgeon. We must find somebody 

. Where did you go next;”’ 

“To your Ladyship’s lawyer. Mr. Troy wished me to say that 
he will have the pleasure of waiting on you ’’—— 

‘Pass over the lawyer, Moody. want to know about the 

inter’s widow. Is it true that Mrs. Tollmidge and her family are 
eft in helpless poverty ?’’ 

“Not quite true, my Lady. I have seen the clergyman of the 
parish, who takes an interest in the case ’’—— 

Lady Lydiard interrupted her steward for the third time. ‘‘ You 
have not mentioned my name ?”’ she asked, sharply. 

‘Certainly not, my Lady. I followed my instructions, and de- 
scribed you as a benevolent person in search of cases of real distress. 
It is quite true that Mr. Tollmidge has died, leaving nothing to his 
family. But the widow has a little income of seventy pounds in her 
own right.”’ 

** Is that enough to live on, Moody?” her sy he asked. 

** Enough, in this case, for the widow and her daughter,’’ Moody 
answered. ‘ The difficulty is to pay the few debts left standing, 
and to start the two sons in life. They are reported to be steady 
lads ; and the family is much respected in the neighbourhood. The 
clergyman proposes to get a few influential names to begin with, 
and to start a subscription.” 

‘* No subscription!’ protested Lady Lydiard. ‘ Mr. Tollmidge 
was Lord Lydiard’s cousin; and Mrs. Tollmidge is related to his 
Lordship by marriage. It would be degrading to my husband’s 
memory to have the begging-box sent round for his relations, no 
matter how distant they may be. Cousins! ’’ exclaimed her Lady- 
ship, suddenly descending from the lofty ranges of sentiment to 
the low. ‘I hate the very name of them! A person who is near 
enough to me to be my relation and far enough off from me to be 
my sweetheart, is a double-faced sort of person that I don’t like. 
Let’s get back to the widow and her sons. How much do they 
want ? 

‘* A subscription of five hundred pounds, my Lady, would pro- 
vide for everything—if it could only be collected.’’ 

**It shall be collected, Moody! I will pay the subscription out 
of my own purse.”” Having asserted herselfin those noble terms, 
she spoilt the effect of her own outburst of generosity by dropping 
to the sordid view of the subject in her next sentence. ‘“‘ Five 
hundred pounds is a good bit of money, though ; isn’t it, Moody ?”” 

“It is, indeed, my Lady.’’ Rich and generous as he knew his 
mistress to be, her prov~ ~i to pay the whole subscription took the 
steward by surprise. y Lydiard’s quick perception instantly 
detected what was pass.: in his mind. 

‘You don’t quite understand my position in this matter,”’ she 
said, ‘* When t read the newspaper notice of Mr. Tollmidge’s 
death, I searched among his Lordship’s papers to see if they reall 
were related. I discovered some letters from Mr. Tollmidge, whic 
showed me that he and Lord Lydiard were cousins. One of those 
letters contains some very siuiel habasaanta, reflecting most untruly 
and unjustly on my conduct ;—lies, in short,’’ her Ladyship burst 
out, losing her dignity, as usual. ‘‘ Lies, Moody, for which Mr 
Tollmidge deserved to be horsewhipped. I would have done it 
myself if his Lordship had told me at the time. No matter; it’s 
useless to dwell on the thing now,’’ she continued, ascending again 
to the forms of expression which became a lady of rank. ‘ This 
unhappy man has done me a gross injustice; my motives may be 
seriously misjudged, if I appear personally in communicating with 
his family. If I relieve them anonymously in their present trouble, 
I spare them the exposure of a public subseription; and I do what 
I believe his Lordship would have done himself if he had lived. My 
desk is on the other table. Bring it here, Moody ; and let me return 
good for evil, while I’m in the humour for it!” 

** Moody obeyed in silence. Lady Lydiard wrote a cheque. 

“Take that to the banker’s, and bring back a five-hundred 
— note,”’ she said. ‘I'll inclose it to the clergyman as coming 

rom ‘an unknown friend.’ And be quick about it. I am only a 
fallible mortal, Moody. Don’t leave me time enough to take the 
stingy view of five hundred pounds.” 

Moody went out with the cheque. No delay was to be anpre- 
hended in obtaining the money; the banking-house was hard by, in 
St. James’s-street. Left alone, Lady Lydiard decided on occupying 
her mind in the generous direction by composing her anonymous 
letter to the clergyman. She had just taken a sheet of note-paper 
from her desk, when a servant appeared at the door announcing a 
visitor— 

“Mr. Felix Sweetsir ! ’’ 


CHAPTER III. 
‘*My nephew!” Lady Lydiard exclaimed, in a tone which ex- 
pressed astonishment, but certainly not pleasure as well. ‘ How 
many —_ is it since you and I last met?” she asked, in her 
abruptly straightforward way, as Mr. Felix Sweetsir approached 
her writing-table. 

The visitor was not a person easily discouraged. He took Lady 
Lydiard’s hand, and kissed it with easy grace. A shade of irony 
was in his manner, agreeably relieved by a playful flash o 
tenderness. 

“Years, my dear aunt?” he said. ‘Look in your glass and 
you will see that time has stood still since we met last. 





How won- | 


erfully well you wear! When shall we celebrate the appearance 
of Son tons drinkle ? I am too old; I shall never live to see it.” 
e took an easy-chair, uninvited ; placed himself close at his 
aunt’s side, and ran his eye over her ill-chosen dress with an air of 
satirical admiration. ‘‘ How perfectly successful!’ he said, with 
his well-bred insolence. ‘‘ What a chaste gaiety of colour!” 

“What do you want?’ asked her Ladyship, not in the least 
softened by the compliment. : 

‘‘T want to pay my respects to my dear aunt,”’ Felix answered, 
perfectly impenetrable to his wnqueeiges reception, and perfectly 
comfortable in a spacious arm-chair. 

No pen-and-ink portrait need surely be drawn of Felix 
Sweetsir—he is too well known a picture in society. The little 
lithe man, with his bright, restless eyes, and his long iron-grey 
hair falling in curls to his shoulders; his airy step and his cordial 
manner; his uncertain age, his innumerable accomplishments, and 
his unbounded po’ ity—is he not familiar everywhere, and wel- 
come everywhere? How gratefully he receives, how prodigally 
he repays, the cordial appreciation of an admiring world! Every 
man he knows is ‘‘a charming fellow.”” Every woman he sees 
is ‘‘ sweetly pretty.”” What picnics he giveson the banks of the 
Thames in the summer season! What a well-earned little income 
he derives from the whist-table! What an inestimable actor he is at 
private theatricals of all sorts Lye ws included)! Did you never 
read Sweetsir’s novel, dashed off in the intervals curative 

rspiration at a German bath? Then you don’t know what bril- 
iant fiction really is. He has never written a second work ; he does 
everything, and only does it once. One song—the despair pS 
fessional composers. One picture—just to show how ily 
gentleman can take up anart and dropitagain. A really multiform 
man, with all the graces and all the accomplishments scintillating 
perpetually at his fingers’ ends. If these poor pages have achieved 
a othing else, they have done a service to persons not in society by 
a oem them to Sweetsir. In his gracious company the narrative 


rightens; and writer and reader (catching reflected brilliancy) 
understand each other at last, thanks to Sweetsir. 
‘© Well,” said Lady Lydiard, ‘“‘now you are here, what have 
ou got to say for yourself? ‘You have been abroad, of course! 
ere ” 


‘¢ Principally at Paris, my dear aunt. The only place that is fit 
to live in—for this excellent reason, that the French are the only 
people who know how to make the most of life. One has rela- 
tions and friends in England ; and every now and then one returns 
to London ’”’—— é 

‘¢ When one has spent all one’s money in Paris,”” her Ladyship 

._ * That’s what you were going to say, isn’t it ded 

Felix submitted to the interruption with his delightful good- 
humour. 

‘“ What a bright creature you are!’ he exclaimed. ‘ What 
would I not give for your flow of spirits! Yes—one does spend 
money in Paris, as you say. The clubs, the stock exchange, the 
racecourse: you try your luck here, there, and everywhere; and 
you lose and win, win and lose—and you haven’t a dull day tocom- 
plain of.”” He paused, his smile died away, he looked inquiringly 
at Lady L diard. “What a wonderful existence yours must be,” 
he resumed. ‘‘The everlasting question with your ery! fellow- 
creatures, ‘ Where am I to money ?’ is a question that has never 
passed your lips. Enviable woman!’’ He paused once more— 
surprized and puzzled this time. ‘‘ What is the matter, my dear 
aunt? You seem to be suffering under some uneasiness.’ 

‘I am suffering under your conversation,’’ her Ladyshi 
answered, ly. ‘* Money is a sore subject with me just now,” 
she went on, with her eyes on her nephew, watching the effect of 
what she said. ‘‘I have spent five hundred pen this morning 
with a scrape of my pen. And, only a week since, I yielded to 
temptation and made an addition to my picture-gallery.” She 
looked, as she said those words, towards an archway at the farther 
end of the room, closed by curtains of purple velvet. ‘I really 
tremble when I think of what that one picture cost me before [ 
could call it mine. A landscape by Hobbema; and the National 
Gallery bidding against me. ove mind!” she concluded, con- 
soling herself, as usual, with considerations that were beneath her. 
** Hobbema will sell at my death for a bigger price than I gave for 
him—that’s one comfort !’’ She looked again at Felix ; a smile of 
mischievous satisfaction began to show itself in her face. ‘‘ Anything 
wrong with your watch-chain ? ’’ she asked. 

Felix, absently playing with his watch-chain, started as if his 
aunt had suddenly awakened him. While Lady Lydiard had been 
speaking his vivacity had subsided little by little, and had left him 
looking so serious and so old that his most intimate friend would 
hardly have known him again. Roused by the sudden question 
that had been put to him, he seemed to be casting about in his 
mind in search of the first excuse for his silence that might turn up. 
‘*T was wondering,” he began, “‘ why I miss something when I look 
round this beautiful room; something familiar, you know, that I 
fully expected to find here.” 

“ Tommie?” suggested Lady Lydiard, still watching her nephew 
as maliciously as ever. 

‘“‘That’s it!’’ cried Felix, seizing his excuse, and rallying his 
spirits. ‘‘ Why don’t I hear Tommie snarling behind me ; why don’t 
I feel Tommie’s teeth in my trousers ?”’ 

The smile vanished from Lady Lydiard’s face; the tone taken 
by her nephew in speaking of her dog was disrespectful in the 
extreme. She showed him plainly that she disapproved of it. 
Felix went on, neverthéless, impenetrable to reproof of the silent 
sort. ‘Dear little Tommie! So delightfully fat; and such an 
infernal temper! I don’t know whether I hate him or love him. 
Where is he ?’’ 

‘*Tll in bed,” answered her Ladyship, with a gravity which 
startled even Felix himself. ‘‘I wish to speak to you about 
Tommie. You know everybody. Do you know of a good dog- 
doctor? The person I have employed so far doesn’t at all satisfy 
me.” 

‘* Professional person ? ’? inquired Felix. 

“ Yes.”’ 


* All humbugs,” my dear aunt. The worse the dog gets the 
bigger the bill grows, don’t you see? I have got the man for you— 
a gentleman. Knows more about horses and dogs than all the 
veterinary surgeons put together. We met in the boat yester- 
day crossing the Channel. You know him by name, of course ? 
Lord Rotherfield’s youngest son, Alfred Hardyman.”’ 

‘*Tke owner of the stud farm? The man who has bred the 
famous racehorses ?”’ cried Lady Lydiard. ‘‘ My dear Felix, how 
can I eg ser to trouble such a great personage about my dog?” 

Felix burst into his genial laugh.” *“* Never was modesty more 
wofully out of place,” he rejoined. ‘‘ Hardyman is dying to be 
presented to — Ladyship. He has heard, like everybody, of the 
magnificent decorations of this house, and he is longing to see them. 
His chambers are close by, in Pall-mall. If he is at home we will 
have him here in five minutes. Perhaps I had better see the dog 
first ?’’ 

Lady Lydiard shook her head. ‘‘ Isabel says he had bette: not 
be disturbed,” she answered. ‘‘ Isabel understands him better than 
anybody.”’ 

Felix lifted his lively eyebrows with a mixed expression of 
curiosity and surprise. ‘‘ Who is Isabel? ”’ 

Lady Lydiard was vexed with herself for carelessly mentioning 
Isabel’s name in her nephew’s presence. Felix was not the sort of 
person whom she was desirous of admitting to her confidence in 
domestic matters. ‘Isabel is an addition to my household since 
you were here last,’’ she answered shortly. 

** Young and pretty?” inquired Felix. ‘“ Ah! you look serious, 
and you don’t answer me. Young and pretty, evidently. Which 
may I see first, the addition to your houseaold or the addition to 
your picture-gallery? You look at the picture-gallery—I am 
answered again.’’ He rose to approach the archway, and stopped 
at his first step forward. “A sweet girl is a dreadful responsi- 
bility, aunt,’’ he resumed, with an ironical assumption of gravity. 
** Do you know, I shouldn’t be surprised if Isabel, in the long run, 
cost you more than Hobbema. Who is this at the door?’’ 

The person at the door was Robert Moody, returned from the 
bank. Mr. Felix Sweetsir, being near-sighted, was obliged to fit 
his eye-glass in position before he could recognise the prime 
minister of Lady Lydiard’s household. 


‘**Ha! our worthy Moody. Ilow well he wears! Not a grey 
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hair on his head—and look at mine! What dye do you use, Moddy ? 
If he had my open Soin he would tell. As it is, he loo 
unutterable things, and holds his tongue. Ah! if I could only have 
held my tongue—when I was in the diplomatic service, you know— 
what a position I might have occupied by this time! Don’t let me 
interrupt you, Moody, if you have anything to say to oy | Lydiard.” 

Having scapes Mr. Sweetsir’s lively greeting by a formal 
bow, and a grave look of wonder which respectfully repelled that 
vivacious gentleman’s flow of humour, Moody turned towards his 
mistress 


“Have you got the bank-note?”’ asked her Ladyship. 

Moody laid the bank-note on the table. 

“* Am I in the way ?”’ inquired Felix. 

‘*No,” said his aunt. ‘‘I havea letter to write; it won’t occupy 
me for more than a few minutes. You can stay here, or go and 
look at the Hobbema, which you please.”’ 

Felix made a second sauntering attempt to reach the picture- 
gallery. Arrived within a few steps of the entrance, he sto 
again, attracted by ah open cabinet of Italian workmanship, filled 
with rare old china. Being nothing if not a cultivated amateur, 
Mr. Sweetsir paused te pay bis tribute of admiration before 
the contents of the cabinet. ‘“ ! charming! ”’ he said to 
}imself, with his head twisted appreciatively a little on one side. 
Lady Lydiard and Moody left him in undisturbed enjoyment of the 
china, and went on with the business of the bank-note. 

‘“Ought we to take the number of the note, in case of 
accident ?’’ asked her Ladyship. 

Moody produced a ~~ of paper from his waistcoat pocket. ‘I 
took the number, m y, at the bank.”’ 

““Very well. You keep it. While I am writing my letter, 
“—— you direct the envelope. What is the clergyman’s name?’ 

Moody mentioned the name and directed the envelope. Felix, 
happening to look round at Lady Lydiard and the steward while 
they were both engaged in writing, returned suddenly to the table 
as if he had been struck by a new idea. 

** Is there a third pen?” he asked. ‘* Why shouldn’t I write a 
line at once to Hardyman, aunt? The sooner you have his opinion 
about Tommie the better—don’t you think so?” 

Lady Lydiard pointed to the pen-tray, with a smile. To show 
consideration for her dog was to seize irresistibly on the high-road 
to her favour. Felix set to work on his letter, in a large scrambling 
hand-writing, with plenty of ink and a noisy pen. “I declare we 
are like clerks in an office,” he remarked, in his cheery way. ‘“ All 
with our noses to the paper, writing as if we lived by it! Here, 
Moody, let one of the servants take this at once to Mr. Hardyman’s.”’ 

The messenger was dispatched. Robert returned, and waited 
near his mistress, with the directed envelope in his hand. Felix 
sauntered back slowly towards the picture-gallery, for the third 
time. In a moment more Lady Lydiard finished her letter, and 
folded up the bank-note in it.. She had just taken the directed 
envelope from Moody, and had just placed the letter inside it, when 
a seream from the inner room, in which Isabel was nu'sing the sick 
dog, startled everybody. ‘‘ My Lady! my Lady!” cried the girl, 
distractedly, ‘‘ Tommie isin a fit! Tommie is dying! ”’ 

Lady Lydiard dropped the unclosed envelope on the table, and 
ran—yes, short as she was and fat as she was, ran—into the inner 
room. The two men, left together, looked at each other. 

** Moody,”’ said Felix, in his lazily-cynical way, ‘‘ Do you think 
if you or I were in a fit that her Ladyship would run? Bah! these 
are the things that shake one’s faith in human nature. I feel 
infernally seedy. That cursed Channel I tremble in my 
inmost stomach when I think of it. Get me something, Moody.”’ 

‘* What shall I send you, Sir? ’? Moody asked, coldly. 

** Some dry curagoa and a biscuit. And let it be brought to me in 
the picture-gallery. Damnthedog! I'll goand look at Hobbema.” 

This time he succeeded in reaching the archway, and disappeared 
behind the curtains of the picture-gallery. 

CHAPTER IV. 
Left alone in the drawing-room, Moody looked at the unfastened 


envelope on the table. 
Considering the value of the inclosure, might he feel justified in 


wetting the gum and securing the envelope for safety’s sake? | 
After thinking it over, Moody decided that he was not justified in | 


meddling with the letter. On reflection, her Ladyship might have 


changes to make in it—or might have a postscript to add to what | 


she had already written. Apart, too, from these considerations, 


was it reasonable to act as if Lady Lydiard’s house was an hotel, | 


perpetually open to the intrusion of strangers? Objects worth 
twice five hundred pounds in the aggregate were scattered about on 
the tables and in the unlocked cabinets all round him. 
withdrew, without further hesitation, to order the light restoratives 
prescribed for himself by Mr. Sweetsir. 

The footman who took the curacoa into the picture-gallery found 
Felix recumbent on a sofa, admiring the famous Hobbema. 

** Don’t interrupt me,”’ he said, peevishly, catching the servant 
in the act of staring at him. ‘‘ Put down the bottle and go!” 
Forbidden to look at Mr. Sweetsir, the man’s eyes as he left the 
gallery turned wonderingly towards the famous landscape. And 
what did he see? He saw one towering big cloud in the sky that 
threatened rain, two withered mahogany-coloured trees sorely in 
want of rain, a muddy road greatly the worse for rain, and a 
vagabond boy running home who was afraid of the rain. 
was the picture, to the footman’s eye. 
the state of Mr. Sweetsir’s brains on his return to the servants’ 
hall. ‘* A slate loose, poor devil! ’? That was the footman’s report 
of the brilliant Felix. 

Immediately on the servant’s departure, the silence in the 
picture-gallery was broken by voices penetrating into it from the 
drawing-room. Felix rose to a sitting position on the sofa. He 
had recognised the voice of Alfred Hardyman saying, ‘* Don’t dis- 
turb Lady Lydiard,” and the voice of Moody answering, ‘‘I will 


just knock at the door of her Ladyship’s room, Sir; you will find | 


Mr. Sweetsir in the picture-gallery.” 


The curtains over the archway parted, and disclosed the figure | 
of a tall lean man, with a closely cropped head set a little stiffly on | 


his shoulders. The immovable gravity of face and manner which 
every Englishman seems to acquire who lives constantly in the 
society of horses, was the gravity which this gentleman displayed 
as he entered the picture-gallery. He was a finely 
man, with clearly cut, regular features. If he had not been affected 
with horses on the brain he would doubtless have been personally 
popular with the women. As it was, the serene and hippic gloom 
of the handsome horsebreeder daunted the daughters of Eve, and 
they failed to make up their minds about the exact value of him, 
socially considered. -Alfred Hardyman was nevertheless a remark- 
able man in his way. He had been offered the customary alter- 
natives submitted to the younger sons of the nobility—the Church 
or the diplomatic service—and had refused the one and the other. 
**T like horses,” he said, ‘‘and I mean to get my living out of 
them. Don’t talk to me about my position in the world. Talk to 
my eldest brother, who gets the money and the title.” Starting in 
life with these sensible views, and with a small capital of five 
thousand pounds, Hardyman took his own place in the sphere 
that was fitted for him. At the period of this narrative he was 
already a rich man, and one of the greatest authorities on horse- 
breeding in England. His prosperity made no change inhim. He 
was always the same’grave, quiet, obstinately resolute man—true 
to the few friends whom he admitted to his intimacy, and sincere 
to a fault in the expression of his feelings among persons whom he 
distrusted or disliked. As he entered the picture-gallery and paused 
for a moment looking at Felix on the sofa, his large, cold, steady grey 
eyes rested on the little man with an indifference that just verged 
on contempt. Felix, on the other hand, sprang to his feet with 
alert politeness and greeted his friend with exuberant cordiality. 

“* Dear old boy! Thisisso good of you,’ he began. “I feel 
it—I do assure you I feel it!” 

‘“* You needn’t trouble yourself to feel it,’’ was the quietly- 
ungracious answer. ‘* Lady Lydiard brings me here. I come to 
see the house—and thedog.”” He locked round the gallery in his 
gravely attentive way. ‘‘I don’t understand pictures,”’ he remarked, 
resignedly. ‘* I shall go back to the drawing-room.” 

After a moment’s consideration, Felix followed him into the 
drawing-room, with the air of a man who was determined not to be 
repelled. 
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He took a gloomy view of | 


| Tommie. 
| answer to any other than the name he had when my Lady bought 


made, sinewy | 





** Well?” asked Hardyman. ‘‘ What is it?” 

“ ’ ;, mW 

ch 7 that — ?” Felix said, inquiringly. 

**Oh, you know. Will next week do?” 

** Next week won’t do.”’ 

Mr. Felix Sweetsir cast one look at his friend. His friend was 
too = ! occupied with the decorations of the drawing-room to 
notice the look. 

ps ne as do?’ Felix resumed, after an interval. 

es. 

** At what time?” 

** Between twelve and one in the afternoon.”’ 

** Between twelve and one in the afternoon,” Felix repeated. 
He looked again at Hardyman and took his hat. ‘‘ Make my 
apologies to my aunt,”’ he said. 


“You must introduce to 
her Ladyship. I can’t wait here any antied conat the 


side, 
Left by himself, Hardyman 
door which led into the boudoir. ‘The steward hed 
door, had disappeared it, and had not a 
How much longer was Lady iard’s visitor to be 

mind the boudoir door 


in Lady Lydiard’s house ? 

As the question on 
opened. For once his life, 's Se 
deserted him. He started to his feet, like an ordi m taken 
ee by —. 

ns of Mr. Moody, instead of Lady Lydiard, there appeared 
in the open doorway a young woman in a state of embarrassment, 
who actually quickened the beat of Mr. Hardyman’s heart the 
moment he set eyes on her. Was the person who produced this 
amazing impression at first sight a person of imy ? Nothing 
of the sort. She was only ‘‘ Isabel,’’ surnamed “ Miller.” Even 
her name had nothing in it. Only ‘‘ Isabel Miller!” 

Had she any pretensions to distinction in virtue of her personal 
appearance ? 

It is not easy to answer the question. The women (let us put 
the worst judges first) had long since discovered that she wanted 
that indispensable elegance of figure which is derived from slimness 
of waist and length of limb. The men (who were better acquainted 
with the subject) looked at her figure from their point of view ; and, 
finding it essentially embraceable, asked for nothing more. It 
might have been her bright complexion, or it might have been the 
bold lustre of her eyes (as the women considered it), that dazzled 
the lords of creation generally, and made them all alike incompetent 
to discover her faults. Still, she had one attractions which 
no severity of criticism could dispute. er smile, inning at her 
lips, flowed brightly and instantly over her whole face. A delicious 
atmosphere of health, freshness, and good humour seemed to radiate 
from her wherever she went and whatever she did. For the rest, 
her brown hair grew low over her broad white forehead, and was 
topped by a neat little lace cap with ribbons of a violet colour. A 

lain collar and —_ cuffs encircled her smooth, round neck, and 

er plump, dimpled hands. Her merino dress, covering but not 
hiding the charming outline of her bosom, matched the colour of 
cap-ribbons, and was brightened by a white muslin apron 
coquettishly trimmed about the pockets, a gift from Lady Lydiard. 
Blushing and smiling, she let the door fall to behind her, and, 
shyly approaching the stranger, said to him, in her small, clear 
voice, ‘* If you please, Sir, are you Mr. Hardyman?” 

The gravity of the great horsebreeder deserted him at her first 

mestion. He smiled as he acknowledged that he was ‘ Mr. 
ardyman ’’—he smiled as he offered her a chair. 

“No, thank you, Sir,’’ she said, with a quaintly ey inclina- 
tion of her head. ‘I am only sent here to make her Ladyship’s 
apologies. She has put the r dear dog into a warm bath, and she 
can’t leave him. And Mr. Moody can’t come instead of me, because 
I was too frightened to be of any use, and so he had to hold the dog. 
That’s all. We are very anxious, Sir, to know if the warm bath is 
the right thing. Please come into the room and tell us.”’ 

She led the way back to the door. Hardyman, naturally enough, 
was slow to follow her. When a man is fascinated by the charm of 
youth and beauty he isin no hurry to transfer his attention toa 
sick animal in a bath. Hardyman seized on the first excuse that he 
could devise for keeping Isabel to himself—that is to say, for 
keeping her in the drawing-room. 

** I think I shall be better able to help you,” he said, “if you 
will tell me something about the dog first.’’ 

Even his accent in speaking had altered to a certain degree. The 
quiet, dreary monotone in which he habitually spoke quickened a 
little under his present excitement. As for Isabel, she was too 


the victim of a stratagem. She left the door and returned to 


mac 
** What can I tell you, Sir?” she 


Hardyman with eager eyes. 
asked innocently. 

Hardyman pressed his advantage without mercy. 

** You can tell me what sort of dog he is ?”” 

* Yes, Sir.” 

** How old he is?” 

** Yes, Sir.’”’ 

‘** What his name is?—what his temper is ?—what his illness is?— 
what diseases his father and mother had }—what ’”?—— 

Isabel’s head began to turn giddy. ‘One thing at a time, 
Sir!” she interposed, with a gesture of entreaty. ‘‘ The dog sleeps 
on my bed, and I had a bad night with him, he disturbed me so, 
and I am afraid I am very stupid this morning. His name is 
We are obliged to call him by it, because he won’t 


him. But we spell it with ani e at the end, which makes it less 
vulgar than Tommy with a y. I am very sorry, Sir—I forget what 
else you wanted to know. Please to come in here and my lady will 
tell you everything.”’ 

She tried to get back to the door of the boudoir. Hardyman, 
feasting his eyes on the pretty, changeful face that looked up at 
him with such innocent confidence in his authority, drew her away 
again from the door by the one means at his disposal. He returned to 
his questions about Tommie. 

** Wait a little, please. What sort of dog is he?”’ 

Isabel turned back again from the door. To describe Tommie 
was a labour of love. ‘‘ He is the most beautiful dog in the world! ”’ 
the girl began, with kindling eyes. ‘‘ He has the most exquisite 
white curly hair and two light brown patches on his back—and, oh ! 
such lovely dark eyes! They call him a Scotch terrier. When he 
is well his appetite is truly wonderful—nothing comes amiss to him, 
Sir, from pate de foi gras to potatoes. He has his enemies, poor 
dear, though you wouldn’t think it. People who won’t put up with 


being bitten by him (what shocking tempers one does meet with, to | 


be sure!) call him a mongrel. Isn’titashame? Please come in 
and see him, Sir; my Lady will be tired of waiting.” 

Another journey to the door followed those words, checked 
instantly by a serious objection. 

“Stop a minute! You must tell me what his temper is, or I 
can do nothing for him.’’ 


Isabel returned once more, feeling that it. was really serious this | 
As | 


time. Her gravity was even more charming than her gaiety. 
she lifted her face to him, with large solemn eyes, expressive of her 
sense of responsibility, Hardyman would have given every horse in 
his stables to have had the privilege of taking her in his arms and 
kissing her. 

** Tommie has the temper of an angel with the people he likes,” 
she said. ‘‘ When he bites, it generally means that he objects to 
strangers. He loves my Lady, and he loves Mr. Moody, and he 
loves me, and—and I think that’sall. This way, Sir, if you please; 
I am sure I heard my Lady call.” 

“No,” said Hardyman, in his immovably obstinate way. 
** Nobody called. About this dog’s temper? Doesn’t he take to 
any strangers? What sort of people does he bite in general ?’ 

Isabel’s pretty lips began to curl upward at the corners in a 
quaint smile. Hardyman’s last imbecile question had opened her 
eyes to the true state of the case. Still, Tommie’s future was in 
this strange gentleman’s hands; she felt bound to consider that. 
And, moreover, it was no everyday event, in Isabel’s experience, to 
fascinate a famous personage, who was also a magnificent and 
perfectly-dreszed man. She ran the risk of wasting another minute 
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**T must own, Sir,’”’ she resumed, ‘that he behaves a little 
ungratefully—even to stran, who take an interest in him. When 
he gets lost in the streets (which is very often), he sits down on the 
pavement and howls till he collects a pitying crowd round him; 
and when they try to read his name and address on his collar he 
ys at them. The servants generally find him and bring him 
back; and as soon as he gets home he turns round on the = 
and snaps at the servants. I think it must be hisfun. You shoul 
see him sitting up in his chair at dinner-time, waiting to be helped, 
with his fore paws on the edge of the table, like the hands of a 
mtleman at a public dinner making a speech. But, oh!” cried 
sabel, checking herself, with the tears in her eves how can I 
talk of him in this way when he is so dreadfully ill! Some of them 
say it’s bronchitis, and some say it’s his liver. Only yesterday 
I took him to the front door to give him a little air, and he stood 
still on the pavement, quite stupefied. For the first time in his life, 
he snapped at nobody who went by; and, oh, dear, he hadn’t even 
the heart to smell a lamp-post !”’ 

Isabel had barely stated this last afflicting circumstan+s when 
the memoirs of Tommie were suddenly cut short by the voice of 
Lady Lydiard—really calling this time—from the inner room. 

“Isabel! Isabel!’ cried her Ladyship, ‘‘ what are you about ?”’ 

Isabel ran to the door of the boudoir and threw it open. ‘‘Go 
in, Sir! Pray goin!” she said. 

“Without you?’? Hard. asked. 

“I will follow you, Sir. I have something to do for her Ladyship 

’ 


She still held the door open, and pointed entreatingly to the 
passage which led to the boudoir. ‘‘I shall be blamed, Sir,’’ she 
said, ‘‘if you one peg in.” 

This statement of the case left Hardyman no alternative. He 
gags himself to Lady Lydiard without another moment of 


elay. 
Hoving closed the drawing-room door on him, Isabel waited 
a little, absorbed in her own thoughts. 
She was now perfectly well aware of the effect which she had 
roduced on Hardyman. Her vanity, it is not to be denied, was 
ttered by his admiration—he was so grand and so tall, and he 
had such fine lange eyes. The girl looked prettier than ever as she 
stood with her head down and her colour heightened, smiling to 
herself. A clock on the oo striking the half-hour roused 
her. She cast one look at the glass, as she passed it, and went to 
the table at which Lady Lydiard had been writing. 
Methodical Mr. Moody, in submitting to be employed as bath- 
attendant upon Tommie, had not forgotten the interests of his 
i > So setainded her Ladyship that she had left her letter, 
with a bauk-note inclosed in it, unsealed. Absorbed in the dog, 
Lady Lydiurd answered, “‘ Isabel is doing nothing, let Isabel seal 
it. Show Mr. Hardyman in here,’’ she continued, turning to Isabel, 
**and then seal a letter of mine which you will find on the table.” 
** And when you have sealed it,”” careful Mr. Moody added, ‘‘ put 
it back on the table ; I will take charge of it when her Ladyship 
has done with me.”’ . 
Such were the special instructions which now detained Isabel in 
the drawing-room. She lit the taper, and closed and sealed the 
*o envelope, without feeling curiosity enough even to look at the 
dress. Mr. Hardyman was the gee subject in her thoughts. 


Leaving the sealed letter on the table, she returned to the fireplace, 
and studied her own charming face attentively in the looking-glass. 
The time passed—and Isabel’s reflection was still the subject of 
Isabel’s contemplation. ‘‘ He must see many beautiful ladies,’’ she 
thought, veering backwards and forwards between pride and 
humility. ‘‘ I wonder what he sees in Me?” 

The clock struck the hour. Almost at the same moment the 
boudoir-door opened, and Robert Moody, released at last from 
attendance on Tommie, entered the drawing-room. 

CHAPTER V. 
“Well?” asked Isabel eagerly, ‘‘ what does Mr. Hardyiman say ? 
Does he think he can cure ‘Tommie ?”” 

Moody answered a little coldly and stiffly. His dark, deeply- 
set eyes rested on Isabel with an uneasy look. 

‘*Mr. Hardyman seems to understand animals,’ he said. ‘‘ He 
lifted the dog’s eyelid and looked at his eye, and then he told us 
the bath was useless.’’ 

**Go on!” said Isabel impatiently. ‘‘ He did something, I 
suppose, besides telling you that the bath was useless ?”’ 

“* He took a knife out of his pocket, with a lancet in it.’’ 

Isabel clasped her hands with a faint cry of horror. ‘* Oh, Mr. 
Moody! did he hurt Tommie?” 

‘‘ Hurt him?’’ Moody repeated, indignant at the interest which 
she felt in the animal, and the indifference which she exhibited 
towards the man (as represented by himself). ‘‘ Hurt him, indeed! 
Mr. Hardyman bled the brute ’””»—— 

** Brute ?”’ Isabel reiterated, with flashing eyes. ‘‘I know some 
people, Mr. Moody, who really deserve to be called by that horrid 
word. If you can’t say ‘Tommie,’ when you speak of him in my 
presence, be so as tosay ‘the dog.’”’ 

Moody yielded with the worst possible grace. ‘Oh, very well! 
Mr. Hardyman bled the dog, and brought him to his senses directly. 
Iam charged to tell you”—— He stopped, as if the message 
which he was instructed to deliver was in the last degree distasteful 
to hi 


im. 
** Well, what were you charged to tell me?” 

“*T was to say that Mr. Hardyman will give you instructions 
how to treat the dog for the future.”’ 

Isabel hastened to the door, eager to receive her instructions. 
Moody stopped her before she could open it. 

“You are in a great hurry to get to Mr. Hardyman,” he 
remarked. 

Isabel looked back at him in surprise. ‘‘ You said just now that 
Mr. Hardyman was waiting to tell me how to nurse Tommie.” 

** Let him wait,’”’ Moody rejoined sternly. ‘* When I left him, 
he was sufficiently occupied in expressing his favourable opinion of 
you to her Ladyship.” 

The steward’s pale face turned paler still as he said those words. 
With the arrival of Isabel in Lady Lydiard'’s house * his time had 
come ’’—exactly as the women in the servants’ hall had predicted. 
At last the impenetrable man felt the influence of the sex; at last 
he knew the passion of love—misplaced, ill-starred, hopeless love, 
for a woman who was young enough to be his child. He had 
already spoken to Isabel more than once in terms which told his 
secret plainly enongh. But the smouldering fire of jealousy in 
the man, fanned into flame by Hardyman, now showed itself for 
the first time. His looks, even more than his words, would have 
warned a woman with any knowledge of the natures of men to be 
careful how she answered him. Young, giddy, and inexperienced, 
| Isabel followed the flippant impulse of the moment, without a 
thought of the consequences. ‘I’m sure it’s very kind of Mr. 
Hardyman to speak favourably of me,” she said, with a pert little 
laugh. ‘I hope you are not jealous of him, Mr. Moody’”’ — 
Moody was in no humour to make allowances for the unbridled 
gaiety of youth and good spirits. ‘‘I hate any man who admire : 
you,”’ he burst out passionately, ‘‘ let him be who he may! ”’ 

Isabel looked at her strange lover with unaffected astonishment. 
How unlike Mr. Hardyman, who had treated her as a lady from 
first to last! ‘‘What an odd man you are!” she said. ‘* You 
can’t take a joke. I’m sure I didn’t mean to offend you.” 

** You don’t offend me—you do worse, you distress me.” 

Isabel’s colour began to rise. The merriment died out of her 
face; she looked at Moody gravely. ‘‘I don’t like to be accused of 
distressing people when I don’t deserve it,” she said. ‘I had 
better leave you. Let me by, if you please.” : 

Having committed one error in offending her, Moody eommitted 
another in attempting to make his peace with her. Acting under the 
fear that she would really leave him, he took her roughly by the arm. 

“You are always trying to get away from me,”’ he said. 
wish I knew how to make you like me, Isabel.” 

** T don’t allow you to call me Isabel!’ she retorted, struggling 
to free herself from his hold. ‘ Let goof myarm. You hurt me.” 

Moody dropped her arm with a bitter sigh. ‘‘I don’t know how 
to deal with you,”’ he said simply. gs 








‘* Have some pity on me! 
If the steward had known anything of women (at Isabel’s 
| age) he would never have appealed to her mercy in those plain 
' terms, aud at that unpropitions moment. ‘Pity you?” she 
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pe ae contemptuously. ‘‘Is that all you have to say to me 
hurting my arm? Whata bear you are!” She shrugged 
her shoulders and put her hands coquettishly into the pockets of 
her apron. That was how she pitied him! His face turned paler 
and paler—he writhed under it. 

“For God’s sake, don’t turn everything I say to you into 
ridicule!”’ he cried. ‘‘ You know I love you with all my heart and 
soul. Again and again I have asked you to be my wife—and you 
laugh at me asifit was a joke. I haven’t deserved to be treated in 
that cruel way. It maddens me—I can’t endure it! ”’ 

Isabel looked down at the floor, and followed the lines in the 
pattern of the carpet with the end of her ‘smart little shoe. She 
could hardly have been farther away from really understanding 
Moody if he had spoken in Hebrew. She was partly startled, party 

ed, by the strong emotions which she had unconsciously called 
to being. ‘‘ Oh dear me! ”’ she said, ‘‘why can’t you talk of some- 
thing else? Why can’t we be friends? Excuse me for mentioning 
it,’’ she went on, looking up at him with a saucy smile, ‘‘ you are 
old enough to be my father.”’ 
Moody’s head sank on his breast. ‘‘I own it,’’ he answered 
humbly. “ But there is something to be said for me. Men as old 
as I am have made good husbands before now. I would devote my 
whole life to make you happy. There isn’t a wish you could form 
which I wouldn’t be proud to obey. You mustn’t reckon me by 
years. My youth has not been wasted in a profligate life ; I can be 
truer to you and fonder of you than ere | a younger man. Surely 
my heart is not — unworthy of you, when it is all yours. I have 
lived such a lonely, miserable life—and re might so easily brighten 
it. You are kind to everybody else, Isabel. Tell me dear, why are 
you so hard on me ?’’ 

His voice trembled as he appealed to her in those simple words. 
He had taken the right way at last to produce an impression on her. 
She really felt for him. All that was true and tender in her nature 
began to rise in her and take his part. Unhappily, he felt too deeply 
and too strongly to be patient, and to give her time. He com- 
pletely misinterpreted her silence—completely mistook the motive 
that made her turn aside for a moment, to gather composure enough 
to speak tohim. ‘‘Ah!” he burst out bitterly, turning away on 
his side, ‘‘ you have no heart.” 

She instantly resented those unjust words. At that moment they 
wounded her to the quick. 

“* You know best,” she said. ‘I have no doubt you are right. 
Remember one thing, however, though I have no heart, I have never 
encouraged you, Mr. Moody. I have declared over and over again 
that I could only be your friend. Understand that, for the future, 
if you please. There are plenty of nice women who will be glad to 
marry you, I have no doubt. You will always have my best wishes 
for your welfare. Good morning. Her Ladyship will wonder what 
has become of me. Be so kind as to let me pass.’’ 

Tortured by the passion that consumed him, Moody obstinately 
kept his place between Isabel and the door. The unworthy sus- 
picion of her, which had been in his mind all through the interview, 
now forced its way outwards to expression at last. 

‘* No woman ever used a man as you use me without some reason 
for it,” he said. ‘You have kept your secret wonderfully well— 
but, sooner or later, all secrets get found out. I know what is in 
your mind as well as you know it yourself. You are in love with 
some other man.’’ 

Isabel’s face flushed deeply; the defensive pride of her sex was 
up in armsin aninstant. She cast one disdainful look at Moody, 
without troubling herself to express her contempt in words. 
** Stand out of my way, Sir! ’’—that was all she said to him. 

“You are in love with some other man,’”’ he reiterated pas- 
sionately. ‘* Deny it if you can!” ‘ 

‘Deny it?’’ she repeated, with flashing eyes. ‘‘ What right 
have you to ask the question? Am I not free to do as I please f”’ 

He stood looking at her, meditating his next words, with a 
sudden and sinister change to self-restraint. Suppressed rage 
was in his rigidly set eyes, suppressed rage was in his trembling 
hand as he raised it emphatically while he spoke his next words. 

“‘I have one thing more to say,” he answered, ‘‘and then I 
have done. If I am not your husband, no other man shall be. 
Look well to it, Isabel Miller. If there is another man between us I 
can tell him this—he shall find it no easy matter to rob me of you! ”’ 

She started, and turned pale—but it was only for a moment. 
The high spirit that was in her rose brightly in her eyes, and faced 
him without shrinking. 

‘* Threate?’’ she said, with quiet contempt. ‘‘ When you make 
love, Mr. Moody, you take strange ways of doing it. My con- 
science is easy. You may try to frighten me, but you will not 
succeed. When you have recovered your temper I will accept your 
excuses,’? She paused, and pointed to the table. ‘ There is the 
letter that you told me to leave for you when I had sealed it,’’ she 
wenton. ‘I suppose you have her Ladyship’s orders. Isn’t it 
time you began to think of obeying them ?”’ 

The contemptuous composure of her tone and manner seemed 
to act on Moody with crushing effect. Without a word of answ:r, 
the unfortunate steward took up the letter from the table. Without 
a word of answer, he walked mechanically to the great door which 
opened on the staircase—turned on the threshold to look at Isabel— 
waited a moment, pale and still—and suddenly left the room. 

That silent departure, that hopeless submission, impressed 
Isabel in spite of herself. The sustaining sense of injury and 
insult sank, as it were, from under her the moment she was 
alone. He had not been gone a minute before she began to 
be sorry for him once more. The interview had taught her 
nothing. She was neither old enough nor experienced enough 
to understand the overwhelming revolution soulieced in a man’s 
character when he feels the passion of love for the first time in 
the maturity of his life. If Moody had stolen a kiss at the first 
opportunity, she would have resented the liberty that he had taken 
with her; but she would have thoroughly understood him. His ter- 
rible earnestness, his overpowering agitation, his abrupt vio!ence— 
all these evidences of a passion that was a mystery to himself— 
simply puzzled her. ‘I’m sure I didn’t wish to hurt his feelings” 
(such was the form that her reflections took, in her present penitent 
frame of mind) ; ‘* but why did he provoke me? It is a shame to 
tell me chat 1 love some other man—when there is no other man. 
I declare I begin to hate the men, if they are all like Mr. Moody. 
wonder whether he will forgive me when he sees me again? I’m 
sure I’m willing to forget and forgive on my side—especially if he 
won’t insist on my being fond of him because he is fond of me. 
Oh, dear! I wish he would come back and shake hands. It’s 
enough to try the patience of a saint to be treated in this way. I 
wish I was ugly! ‘The ugly ones have a quiet time of it—the men 
let them be. Mr. Moody! Mr. Moody!” She went out to the 
landing and called to him softly. There was no answer. He was 
no longer in the house. She stood still for a moment in silent 
vexation. ‘‘I’ll goto Tommie!” she decided. ‘‘1’m sure he’s 
the more agreeable company of the two. And—oh, good gracious !— 
there’s Mr. Hardyman waiting to give me my instructions! How 
do I look, I wonder ?’’ 

She consulted the glass once more—gave one or two corrective 
touches to her hair and her cap—and hastened into the boudoir. 


CHAPTER VI 
For a quartcr of an hour the drawing-room remained empty. At 
the end of that time the council in the boudoir broke up. Lady 
Lydiard led the way back to the drawing-room, followed by Hardy- 
man; Isabel being left to look after the dog. Before the door closed 
behind him, Hardyman turned round to reiterate his Jast medical 
directions—or, in plainer words, to take a last look at Isabel. 

** Plenty of water, Miss Isabel, for the dog to lap, and a little 
bread or biscuit, if he wants something to eat. Nothing more, if 
you please, till I see him to4morrow.”’ 

** Thank you, Sir. I will take the greatest care ’*—— 

At that point Lady Lydiard cut short the interchange of instruc- 
tions and civilities. ‘* Shut the door, if you please, Mr. Mardyman. 
I feel the draught. Manythanks! 1 am really at a loss to tell you 
how gratefully I feel your kindness. But foryou, my poor little dog 
might have been dead by this time.” 

Hardyman answered, in the quiet, melancholy monotone which 
was habitual with him, ‘‘ Your Ladyship need feel no further 
anxiety about the dog. Only be careful not to overfeed him. He 











will do very well under Miss Isabel’s care. ey’ her family 
name is Miller—is it not? Is she related to the Warwickshire 
Millers, of Duxborough House? ’’ 

Lacy Lydiard looked at him with an expression of satirical sur- 

prise. *‘Mr. Hardyman,”’ she said, ‘this makes the fourth time 

‘ou have questioned me about Isabel. ‘‘ You seem to take a great 
interest in my little companion. Don’t make any apologies, pray! 
You pay Isabel a compliment; and, as I am very fond of her, I am 
naturally gratified when I find her admired. At the same time,” 
she added, with one of her abrupt transitions of language, ‘‘ I had 
my eye on you, and I had my eye on her, when you were talking in 
the next room; and I don’t mean to let you make a fool of the girl. 
She is not in your line of life, and the sooner you know it the better. 
You make me laugh when you ask if she is related to gentlefolks. 
She is the orphan daughter ef a chemist in the country. Her 
relations haven’t a penny to bless themselves with; except an old 
aunt, who lives in a village on two or three hundred a year. I heard 
of the girl by accident. When she lost her father and mother, her 
aunt offered to take her. Isabel said, ‘ No, thank you; I will not 
be a burden on a relation who has only enough for herself. A girl 
can earn an honest living if she tries; and I mean to try’—that’s 
what she said. I admired her independence,’’ her Ladyship pro- 
ceeded, ascending again to the higher regions of thought and ex- 
pression. ‘‘ My niece’s marriage, just at that time, had left me 
alone in this great house. I proposed to Isabel to come to me as 
companion and reader for a few weeks, and to decide for herself 
whether she liked the life or not. We have never been separated 
since that time. I could hardly be fonder of her if she were my 
own daughter; and she returns my affection with all her heart. 
She has excellent qualities—prudent, cheerful, sweet-tempered; 
with good sense enough to understand what her place is in the 
world, as distinguished from her place in my regard. I have taken 
care, for her own sake, never to leave that part of the question in 
any doubt. It would be cruel kindness to deceive her as to her 
future position when she marries. I shall take good care that the 
man who pays his addresses to her is a man in her rank of life. I 
know but too well, in the case of one of my own relatives, what 
miseries unequal marriages bring with them. Excuse me for 
troubling you at this length on domestic matters. I am very fond 
of Isabel; and a girl’s head is so easily turned. Now you know 
what her position really is, you will also know what limits there 
must be to the expression of your interest in her. I am sure we 
understand each other; and I say no more.”’ 

Hardyman listened to this long harangue with the immovable 
gravity which was part of his character—except when Isabel had 
taken him by surprise. When her Ladyship gave him the oppor- 
tunity of speaking on his side, he had very tonle to say, and that 
little did not suggest that he had greatly profited by what he had 
heard. His mind had been full of Isabel when Lady Lydiard 
began ; and it remained just as full of her, in just the same way, 
when Lady Lydiard had done. 

‘*Yes,”’ he remarked, quietly, “‘ Miss Isabel is an uncommonly nice 
girl,as yousay. Very pretty, and such frank, unaffected manners. 
I don’t deny that I feel an interest in her. The young ladies one 
meets in society are not much to my taste. Miss Isabel is my taste.” 

Lady Lydiard’s face assumed a look of blank dismay. ‘‘I am 
afraid 1 have failed to convey my exact meaning to you,” she said. 

Hardyman gravely declared that he understood her perfectly. 
‘* Perfectly ! ” he repeated, with his impenetrable obstinacy. ‘‘ Your 
Ladyship exactly expresses my opinion of Miss Isabel. Prudent, 
and cheerful, an ggg = gee as you say—all the qualities ina 
woman that I admire. Wit good looks, too—of course, with good 
looks. She will be a perfect treasure (as you remarked just now) to 
the man who marries her. I may claim to know something about it. 
I have twice narrowly escaped being married myself; and, though I 
can’t exactly explain it, I’m all the harder to please in consequence. 
Miss Isabel pleases me. I think I heve said that before? Pardon me 
for saying itagain. ‘I’ call to-morrow morning and look at the 
dog, as early as eleven o’clock, if you will allow me. Later in the 
day I must be off to France to attexc « sale of horses. Glad to 
have been of any use to your Ladyship, 1 am cure. Good morning.” 

Lady Lydiard let him go, wisely resigning any further attempt 
to establish an understanding between her visitor and herself. 

** He is either a person of very limited intelligence when he is 
away from his stables,’’ she thought, ‘‘or he deliberately declines 
to take a plain hint when it is given to him. I can’t drop his acquaint- 
ance, on Tommie’s account. The only other alternative is to keep 
Isabel out of his way. My good little girl shall not drift into a 
false position while i am living to look after her. When Mr. 
Hardyman calls to-morrow she shall be out on an errand. When 
he calls on his return she shall be up stairs with a headache. And if 
he tries it again she shall be away at my house in the country. If he 
make any remarks on her absence,—well, he will find that I can be 
just as dull of understanding as he is when the occasion calls for it.”’ 

Having arrived at this satisfactory solution of the difficulty, 
Lady Lydiard became conscious of an irresistible impulse to 
summon Isabel to her presence and caress her. In the nature of a 
warm-hearted women, this was only the inevitable reaction which 
followed the subsidence of anxiety about the girl, after her own 
resolution had set that anxiety at rest. She threw open the door 
and made one of her sudden appearances in the boudoir. Even in 
the fervent outpouring of her affection, there was still the inherent 
abruptness of manner which so strongly marked Lady Lydiard’s 
character in all the relations of life. 

** Did I give you a kiss, this morning?’ she asked, when Isabel 
rose to receive her. 

** Yes, my Lady,” said the girl, with her charming smile. 

‘*Come, then, and give me a kissin return. Do you love me? 
Very well, then, treat me like your mother. Never mind ‘my Lady’ 
this time. Give me a good hug!” 

Something in those homely words, or something perhaps in the 
look that accompanied them, touched sympathies in Isabel which 
seldom showed themselves on the surface. Her smiling lips 
trembled, the bright tears rose in her eyes. ‘* You are too good to 
me,’’ she murmured, with her head on Lady Lydiard’s bosom. 
** How can I ever love you enough in return?” 

Lady Lydiard patted the pretty head that rested on her with 
such filial tenderness. ‘‘ There! there!” she said. ‘Go back and 
play with Tommie, my dear. We may be as fond of each other as 
we like ; but we musn’t cry. God bless you! Go away—go away!” 

She turned aside quickly ; her own eyes were moistening, and it 
was part of her character to be reluctant to let Isabel see it. ‘* Why 
have I made a’ fool of myself?’’ she wondered, as she approached 
the drawing-room door. ‘ It doesn’t matter. I am all the better 
for it. Odd, that Mr. Hardyman should have made me feel fonder 
of Isabel than ever !”’ 

With those reflections, she re-entered the drawing-room—and 
suddenly checked herself with a start. ‘Good Heavens!” she 
exclaimed irritably, ‘‘ how you frightened me! Why was I not 
told you were here ¥”’ 

Having left the drawing-room in a state of solitude, Lady 
Lydiard on her return found herself suddenly confronted with a 
gentleman, mysteriously planted on the hearth-rug in her absence. 
The new visitor may be rightly described asa grey man. He had 
grey hair, eyebrows, and whiskers ; he wore a grey coat, waistcoat, 
und trousers,and grey gloves. For the rest, his appearance was 
eminently suggestive of wealth and respectability—and, in this 
case, appearances were really to be trusted. The grey man was no 
other than Lady Lydiard’s legal adviser, Mr. Troy. 

**IT regret, my Lady, that I should have been so unfortunate as 
to startle you,” he said, with a certain underlying embarrassment in 
his manner. ‘‘I had the honour of sending word by Mr. Moody 
that I would call at this hour, on some matters of business con- 
nected with your Ladyship’s house property. I presumed that you 
expected to find me here, waiting your pleasure ” 

Thus far, Lady Lydiard had listened to her legal adviser, fixing 
her eyes on his face in her usually frank, straightforward way. She 
now stopped him in the middle of a sentence with a change of ex- 
pression in her own face, which was undisguisedly a change to alarm. 

** Don’t apologise, Mr. Troy,”’ she said. ‘I am to blame for 
forgetting your appointment, and for not keeping my nerves under 
proper control.” She paused for a moment, and took a seat before 
she said her next words. ‘* May I ask,’’ she resumed, “if there is 
something unpleasant in the.business that brings you here ?”’ 








‘‘Nothing whatever, my Lady; mere formalities, which can 
wait ti:] to-morrow or next day, if you wish it.” 

Lady Lydiard’s fingers med impatiently on the table. 
* You a known me long enough, Mr. Troy, to know that I 
cannot endure suspense. You have something unpleasant to tell me.”” 

The lawyer respectfully remonstrated. ‘Really, Lady 
Lydiard ! ’? —— he began. 

“It won’t do, Mr. Troy! I know how you look at me on 
ordinary occasions, and I see how you look at me now. You are a 
very clever lawyer; but, happily for the interests that I commit to 
your charge, you are also a thoroughly honest man. After twenty 
years’ experience of you, you can’t deceive me. You bring me bad 
news. Speak at once, Sir, and speak plainly.’ p 

Mr. Troy yielded—inch by inch, as it were. ‘‘I bring news 
which, I fear, may annoy your Ladyship.”’” He paused, and 
advanced another inch. ‘It is news which I only became 
acquainted with myself on entering this house.” He waited again, 
and made another advance. ‘‘I happened to meet your Ladyship’s 
steward, Mr. Moody, in the hall’? —— 

‘* Where is he?’? Lady Lydiard interposed, angrily. ‘‘I can 
make him speak out, and I will. Send him here instantly.” 

The lawyer made a last effort to hold off the coming disclosure 
a little longer. ‘‘Mr. Moody will be here directly,” he said. 
“Mr. Mosley requested me to 7 your Ladyship’?’ —— 

‘* Will you ring the bell, Mr. Troy, or must 1?” 

Moody had evidently nm waiting outside while the lawyer 
spoke for him. He saved Mr. Troy the trouble of ringing the bell 
by presenting himself in the drawing-room. Lady Lydiard’s eyes 
searched his face as heapproached. Herbright complexion faded sud- 
denly. Nota word more passed her lips. She looked, and waited. 

In silence on his side, Moody laid an open sheet of paper on the 


table. The paper quivered in his trembling hand. 

Lady Lydiard recovered herself first. ‘‘Is that for me?” sho 
asked. 

“Yes, my ang 

She took up the paper without an instant’s hesitation. . Both 


the men watched her anxiously as she read it. 

The handwriting was oy oe her. The words were these :— 

‘I hereby certify that the bearer of these lines, Robert Moody 
by name, has presented to me the letter with which he was charged, 
addressed to myself, with the seal intact. I regret to add that there 
is, to say the least of it, some mistake. The inclosure referred to 
by the anonymous writer of the letter, who signs ‘a friend in need,’ 
has not reached me. No five hundred pound bank-note was in the 
letter when I opened it. My wife was present when I broke the 
seal, and can certify to this statement if necessary. Not kmowing 
who my charitable correspondent is (Mr. Moody being forbidden to 
give me any information), I can only take this means of stating the 
case exactly as it stands, and hold myself at the disposal of the 
writer of the letter. My private address is at the head of the page.— 
Samuel Bradstock, Rector, St. Anne’s, Deansbury, London.” 

Lady Lydiard dropped the paper on thetable. For the moment, 
plainly as the Rector’s statement was expressed, she appeared to be 
incapable of understanding it. ‘*‘ What, in God’s name, does this 
mean?’ she asked. 

The lawyer and the steward looked at each other. Which of the 
two was entitled to speak first? Lady Lydiard gave them no time 
to decide. ‘‘ Moody,” she said, sternly, ‘‘ You took charge of the 
letter—I look to you for an explanation.” 

Moody’s dark eyes flashed. He answered Lady Lydiard, without 
caring to conceal that he resented the tone in which she had spoken 
to him. 

**T undertook to deliver the letter at its address,”” he said. “I 
found it, sealed, on the table. Your Ladyship has the clergyman’s 
written testimony that I handed it to him with the seal unbroken. 
I have done my duty ; and I have no explanation to offer.” 

Before Lady Lydiard could speak again, Mr. Troy discreetly 
interfered. He saw plainly that his experience was required to 
lead the investigation in the right direction. 

‘‘ Pardon me, my Lady,’’ he said, with that happy mixture of 
the positive and the polite in his manner, of which lawyers alone 
possess the secret. ‘* There is only one way of arriving at the truth 
in painful matters of this sort. We must begin at the beginning. 
May I venture to ask your Ladyship a question ?”’ 

Lady Lydiard felt the composing influence of Mr. Troy. ‘Iain 
at your disposal, Sir,’’ she said quietly. — 

‘** Are you absolutely certain that you inclosed the bank-note in 
the letter ?’’ the lawyer asked. 

‘I certainly believe 1 inclosed it,’? Lady Lydiard answered. 
‘* But I was so alarmed at the time by the sudden illness of my dog, 
tha t. do not feel justified in speaking positively.” 

** Was anybody in the room with your Ladyship when you put 
the inclosure in the letter—as you believe? ”’ 

‘* 7 was in the room,” said Moody. ‘I can swear that I saw 
her Ladyship put the bank-note in the letter, and the letter in the 
envelope.”’ . 

** And seal the envelope ?’’ asked Mr. Troy. 

“No, Sir. Her Ladyship was called away into the next room 
to the dog, before she could seal the envelope.” 

Mr. Troy addressed himself once more to Lady Lydiard. “ Did 
your Ladyship take the letter into the next room with you?” 

‘*T was too much alarmed to think of it, Mr. Troy. I left it 
here, on the table.’’ 

** With the envelope open? ’”’ 

“ Yes.’’ 

‘* How long were you absent in the other room ? ” 

** Half an hour or more.”’ 

‘‘Ha!” said Mr. Troy to himself. ‘‘ This complicates ita little. 
He reflected for a while, and then turned again to Moody. ‘“ Did 
any of the servants know of this bank-note being in her Ladyship’s 
possession ?”’ 

‘** Not one of them,’’ Moody answered. 

** Do you suspect any of the servants ?”’ 

** Certainly not, Sir.’’ 

‘* Are there any workmen employed in the house ? ’” 

** No, Sir.’’ 

** Do you know of any persons who had access to the room while 
Lady Lydiard was absent from it? ’’ 

** Two visitors called, Sir.” 

** Who were they ?”’ 

‘*Her Ladyship’s nephew, Mr. Felix Sweetsir, and th¢ 
Honourable Alfred Hardyman.”’ 

Mr. Troy shook his head irritably. ‘I am not speaking of 
gentlemen of high position and repute,’’ he said. ‘It’s absurd 
even to mention Mr. Sweetsir and Mr. Hardyman. My question 
related to strangers who might have obtained access to the drawing- 
room—people calling, with her Ladyship’s sanction, for subscrip- 
tions, for instance; or people calling with articles of dress o1 
ornament to be submitted to er Ladyship’s inspection.” 

“ Nosuch persons came to the house, to my knowledge,’’ Moody 
answered. 

Mr. Troy suspended the investigation, and took a turn thought- 
fully in the room. The theory on which his inquiries had proceeded 
thus far and failed to produce any results. His experience warnc:i 
him to waste no more time on it, and to return to the starting-poin 
of the investigation—in other words, to the letter. Shifting his 
point of view, he turned again to Lady Lydiurd, and tried hi: 
questions in a new direction. 

‘*Mr. Moody mentioned just now,” he said, ‘that your Lady- 
ship was called into the next room before you could seal your letter. 
On your return to this room, did you seal the letter?” 

**T was busy with the dug,” Lady Lydiard answered. ‘‘ Isabe: 
Miller was of no use in the boudoir, and I told her-to seal it for me.’ 

Mr. Troy started. The new direction in which he was pushing; 
his inquiries began to look like the right direction already. ‘* Misi 
Isabel Miller,” he proceeded, ‘“‘has been a resident under your 
Ladyship's roof for some little time, I believe ?”’ 

** For nearly two years, Mr. Troy.” 

** As your Ladyship's companion and reader ?” 

**As my adopted daughter,’”” her Ladyship answered, witl 
marked emphasis. 

Wise Mr. Troy rightly interpreted the emphasis as a warning; 
to him to suspend the examination of her Ladyship, and to address 
to Mr. Moody the far more serious questions which were now to come. 
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“Did anyone give you the letter before you left the house with 
it?” he said to the steward. “‘ Or did you take it yourself ?” 

“*T took it myself, from the table here.” 

“Was it sealed ?” 

“ Yes.” 

** Was anybody present when you took the letter from the table ?” 

“* Miss Isabel was t.”” 

“Did you find her alone in the room ? ” 

“* Yes, Sir.” 

Lady Lydiard opened her lips to speak, and checked herself. Mr. 
Troy, having cleared the ground before him, put the fatal question. 

** Mr. Moody,” he said, ‘‘ when Miss Isabel was instructed to 
seal the letter, did she know that a bank-note was inclosed in it? ’ 

Instead of replying, Robert drew back from the lawyer with a 
look of horror. Lady Lydiard started to her feet, and checked 
herself again, on the point of speaking. 

“* Answer him, Moody,” she said, putting a strong constraint 


on herself. 

Robert answered ve! bys g “T took the liberty of 
reminding her Ladyship that she had left her letter unsealed,” he 
said. ‘‘ And I mentioned as my excuse fcr speaking '’—he stopped, 
and corrected himself—‘‘ J delicre I mentioned that a valuable 
inclosure was in the letter.”’ 

“You believe?” Mr. Troy repeated. 
positively than that ?”’ 

‘“* J can speak positively,’’ said Lady Lydiard, with her eyes on 
the lawyer. ‘‘ Moody did mention the inclosure in the letter—in 
Isabel Miller’s hearing as well as in mine.” She paused, steadily 
controlling herself. ‘* And what of that, Mr. Troy?” she added, 
“=e and firmly. 

Mr. Troy answered quietly and firmly, on his side. ‘I am sur- 
prised that your Ladyship should ask the question,” he said. 

“*T persist in as the question,”’ Lady Lydiard rejoined. 
“*T say that Isabel Miller knew of the inclosure in my letter—and I 
ask, What of that ?”’ 

“* And I answer,”’ retorted the impenetrable lawyer, ‘‘ that the 
suspicion of theft rests on your Ladyship’s adopted daughter, and 
on nobody else.” 

““It’s false!’ cried Robert, with a burst of honest indignation. 
“‘T wish to God I had never said a word to you about the loss of the 
bank-note! Oh, my Lady! my Lady! don’t let him distress you! 
What does he know about it?” 

“Hush!” said Lady Lydiard. ‘Control yourself, and hear 
what he has to say.” She rested her hand on Moody’s shoulder, 
partly to encourage him, partly to support herself; and, fixing her 
eyes again on Mr. Troy, repeated his last words, ‘‘ ‘ Suspicion rests 
-- my adopted daughter, and on nobody else.” Why on nobody 
else ? 

“*Is your Ladyship prepared to suspect the Rector of St. Anne’s 
of embezzlement, or your own relatives and equals of theft ?’’ Mr. 
pi asked. ‘‘ Does a shadow of doubt rest on the servants? Not 
if Mr. Moody’s evidence is to be believed. Who, to our own certain 
knowledge, had access to the letter while it was unsealed? Who 
was alone in the room with it? And who knew of the inclosure in 
it? I leave the answer to your Ladyship.”’ 

“* Isabel Miller is as incapable of an act of theft asI am. There 
is my answer, Mr. Troy.” 

The lawyer bowed resignedly, and advanced to the door. 

‘* Am I to take your Ladyship’s generous assertion as finally dis- 
posing of the question of the lost bank-note ? ’’ he inquired. 

Lady Lydiard met the challenge without shrinking from it. 

**No!”shesaid. ‘‘ The loss of the bank-note is known out of my 
house. Other persons may suspect this ihnocent girl as you suspect 
her. It is due to Isabel’s reputation—her unstained rsputation, Mr. 
Troy !—that she should know what has happened, and should have 
an ke rtunity of defending herself. She is in the next room, 
Moody. Bring her here.” 

Robert’s courage failed him: he trembled at the bare idea of 
exposing Isabel to the terrible ordeal that awaited her. ‘Oh, my 
Lady !”’ he pleaded, “‘ think again before you tell the poor girl that 
she is suspected of theft. Keep it a secret from her—the shame of 
it wil break her heart!” 

“* Keep it a secret,’’ said Lady Lydiard, “‘ when the Rector and 
the Rector’s wife both know of it! Do you think they will let the 
matter rest where it is, even if I could consent to hush it up? I 
must write to them; and I can’t write anonymously after what has 
happened. Put yourself in Isabel’s place, and tell me if you would 
thank the person who knew you to be innocently e to a dis- 
graceful suspicion, and who concealed it from you? Go, Moody! 
The longer you delay, the harder it will be.” 

With his head sunk on his breast, with anguish written in every 
line of his face, Moody obeyed. Passing slowly down the short 
passage which connected the two rooms, and still shrinking from 
the duty that had been imposed on him, he paused, looking through 
the curtains which hung over the entrance to the boudoir. 


CHAPTER VII. 
The sight that met Moody’s view wrung him to the heart. 

Isabel and the dog were at play together. Among the varied 
accomplishments possessed by Tommie, the capacity to take his 
part at a game of hide-and-seek was one. His playfellow for the 
time being put a shawl or a handkerchief over his head, so as to 
prevent him from seeing, and then hid among the furniture a 

*ket-book or a cigar-case, or a 
happened to be at hand, leaving the dog to find it, with his keen 
sense of smell to guide him. Doubly relieved by the fit and the 
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“Can’t you speak more 


bleeding, Tommie’s spirits had revived ; and he and Isabel had just 


begun their game when Moody looked into the room, charged with 
his terrible errand. ‘* You’re burning, Tommie, you’re burning!” 
cried the girl, laughing and clapping her hands. ‘The next moment 
she happened to look round and saw Moody through the parted 
curtains. His face warned her instantly that something serious 
had happened. 
in silent alarm. He was himself too painfully agitated to speak. 
Not a word was exchanged between Lady Lydiard and Mr. Troy in 
the next room. 
was heard sniffing and fidgeting about the furniture. Robert took 
Isabel by the hand and led herinto the drawing-room. ‘* For God’s 
sake, spare her, my Lady! ’’ he whispered. ‘The lawyer heard him. 
** No,” said Mr. Troy. ‘* Be merciful, and tell her the truth ! ” 

He spoke to a woman who stood in no need of his advice. The 
inherent nobility in Lady Lydiard’s nature was roused: her great 
heart offered itself patiently to any sorrow, to any sacrifice. 

Putting her amn round Isabel—half caressing her, half support- 
ing her—Lady Lydiard accepted the whole responsibility and told 
the whole truth. 

Reeling under the first shock, the poor girl recovered herself 
with admirable courage. 
without uttering a word. 
the look was nothing less than sublime. 
Troy, Lady Lydiard pointed to Isabel. 
she asked. 

Mr. Troy made no answer. 


In its artless consciousness of innocence 
*“ Do you see guilt there?” 


In the melancholy experience of 


humanity to which his profession condemned him, he had seen | 


conscious guilt assume the face of innocence, and helpless innocence 
admit the disguise of guilt: the keenest observation, in either case, 
failing completely to detect the truth. lady Lydiard misinter- 
preted his silence as expressing the sullen self-assertion of a heartless 
man. She turned from him, in centempt, and held out her hand 
to Isabel. 

“* Mr. Troy is not satisfied yet,” she said, bitterly. ‘‘ My love, 
take my hand, and look me in the face as your equal; I know no 

rence Of rank at such a time as this. Before God, who hears 

you, are you innocent of the theft of the bank-note *? ”’ 

* Before God, who hears me,” 

Lady Lydiard lookel once more at the lawyer, and wuited to 
hear if he believed that. , 

Mr. Troy took refuge in dumb diplomacy—he made a low bow. 
It might have meant that he believed «abel, or it might have meant 


that he modestly withdrew his own opinion into the background. | 


Lady Lydiard did not condescend to inquire what it meant. 

“ The sooner we bring this painful scene to an end the vetter,” 
she said. “I shall be glad to avail myself of your professional 
assistance, Mr. Troy. within certain limits. Outside of my house, 
I beg that you will spare nv trouble im tracing the lost moucy tothe 


| what had happened. 





urse, or anything else that | 


She advanced a few steps, her eyes resting on him | 
| her back. 


In the complete stillness that prevailed, the dog | 


She raised her head, and eyed the lawyer | 


Addressing herself to Mr. | 
| the short interval that had passed since she had hidden her face 


isabel answered. *‘Il am innocent.” | 


person who has really stolen it. Inside of my house, I must posi- 


tivel 
allu in any way until ing 
posonemn hy discovering the thief. In the meanwhile, Mrs. Toll- 
midge and her family must not be sufferers by my loss: I shall pa 
the money again.” She paused, and pressed Isabel’s hand wit 
affectionate fervour.” ‘‘ My child,’’ she said, ‘‘ one last word to you, 
and I have done. You remain here, with my trust in you, and my 
love for you, absolutely unshaken. You are dearer to me than ever. 
Never forget that ! ” 

Isabel bent her head, and kissed the kind hand that still held 
her’s. The high spirit that was in her, inspired by Lady Lydiard’s 
a rose equal to the dreadful situation in which she was 


‘No, my Lady,” she said, calmly and sadly; ‘it cannot be. 
What this gentleman has said of me is not to be denied—the appear- 
ances are against me. The letter was open, and I was alone in the 
room with it, and Mr. Moody told me that a valuable inclosure was 
inside it. Dear and kind mistress! I am not fit to be a member of 
your household, I am not worthy to live with the honest people who 
serve you, while my innocence is in doubt. It is enough for me 
now that you don’t doubt it. I can wait patiently, after that, for 
the day that gives me back my good name. Oh, my Lady, don’t 
cry about it! ae, Eee don’t cry !”’ 

Lady Lydiard’s self-control failed her for the first time. Isabel’s 
courage had made Isabel dearer to her than ever. She sank into a 
chair, and covered her face with her handkerchief. Mr. Troy 
turned aside abruptly, and examined a Japanese vase, without any 
idea in his mind of what he was looking at. Lady Lydiard had 
gravely misjudged him in believing him to be a heartless man. 

Isabel followed the lawyer, and touched him gently on the arm 
to rouse his attention. 

“T have onc relation living, Sir—an aunt—who will receive me 
if I go to hor,” she said, simply. ‘1s there any harm in my going? 
Lady Lydiard will give you the address when you want me. Spare 
her yship, Sir, all the pain and trouble that you can.” 

At last the heart that was in Mr. Troy asserted itself. ‘ You 
are a fine creature!” he said, with a burst of enthusiasm. ‘‘ I agree 
with Lady Lydiard—I believe you are innocent, too; and I will leave 
no effort untried to find the proof of it.’”” He turned aside again, 
and had another look at the Japanese vase. 

As the lawyer withdrew himself from observation, Moody 
approached Isabel. 

Thus far he had stood apart, watching her and listening to her 
in silence. Not a look that had crossed her face, not a word that 
had fallen from her, had escaped him. Unconsciously on her side, 
unconsciously on his side, she now wrought on his nature with a 
— and ennobling influence which animated it with a new 

ife. All that had been selfish and violent in his passion for her 
left him to return no more. The immeasurable devotion which he 
laid at her feet, in the days that were yet to come—the et 
courage which cheerfully accepted the sacrifice of himself when 
events demanded it at a later period of his life—struck root in him 
now. Without attempting to conceal the tears that were falling 
fast over his cheeks—striving vainly to express those new thoughts 
in him that were beyend the reac 
the truest friend and servant that.ever woman had. ‘‘ Oh, my dear! 
my heart is heavy for you. Take me to serve you and help you. 
Her Ladyship’s kindness will permit it, I am sure.’’ 

He could say no more. In those simple words the cry of his 
heart reached her. ‘‘ Forgive me, Robert,’’ she answered, grate- 
fully, “‘if I said anything to pain you when we spoke together a 
little while since. I didn’t mean it.”’ She gave him her hand, and 
looked timidly over her shoulder at Lady Lydiard. ‘‘ Let me go!” 
she said, in low, broken tones, ‘‘ Let me go! ”’ 

Mr. Troy heard her, and —— forward to interfere before 
Lady Lydiard could oe The man had recovered his self- 
control; the lawyer took his place again on the scene. 


“You must not leave us, my dear,’’ he said to Isabel, “ until I | 
have put a question to Mr. Moody in which you are interested. Do | 


you happen to have the number of the lost bank-note?”’ he asked, 
turning to the steward. 

Moody produced his slip of paper with the number on it. Mr. 
Troy made two copies of it before he returned the paper. One 
copy he put in his pocket, the other he handed to Isabel. 

** Keep it carefully,’’ he said. 
soon it may be of use to you.” 

Receiving the copy from him, she felt mechanically in her apron 
for her pocket-book. She had used it, in playing with the dog, as 
an object to hide from him; but she had suffered, and was still 
suffering, too keenly to be capable of the effort of remembrance. 
Moody, eager to help her even in the most trifling thing, guessed 
‘is it in the next room? ”’ 

The dog heard his name pronounced through the open door. 
The next moment he trotted into the drawing-room with Isabel’s 
pocket-book in his mouth. He was a strong, well-grown Scotch 
terrier of the largest size, with bright, intelligent eyes, and a coat 
of thick curling white hair, diversified by two light brown patches 
on his back. As he reached the middle of the room, and looked 
from one to another of the persons present, the fine sympathy of 
his race told him that there was trouble among his human friends. 
His tail dropped ; he whined softly as he approached Isabel, and 
laid her pocket-book at her feet. 

She knelt as she picked up the pocket-book, and raised her play- 
fellow of happier days to take her leave of him. As the dog put 
his paws on her shouliete, returning her caress, her first tears fell. 
**Foolish of me,’’ she said, faintly, ‘to cry over a dog. 
help it. Good-by, Tommie!” 

utting him away from her gently, she walked towards the door. 
The dog instantly followed. She put him away from her, for the 
second time, and left him. He was not to be denied; he followed 


her again, and took the skirt of her dress in his teeth, as if to hold | 


Robert forced the dog, growling and resisting with all 
his might, to let go of the dress. ‘* Don’t be rough with him,” said 
Isabel. ‘* Put him on her Ladyship’s lap; he will be quieter there.”’ 
Robert obeyed. He whispered to Lady Lydiard as she received the 
dog: she seemed to be still incapable of speaking—she bowed her 
head in silent assent. 
passed the door. ‘‘ Notalone!” he said, entreatingly. ‘* Her Lady- 
ship permits it, Isabel. Let me see you safe to your aunt’s house.” 

Isabel looked at him, felt for him, and yielded. 

** Yes,’”’ she answered, softly; ‘‘ to make amends for what I said 
to you when I was thoughtless and happy!” She waited a litt e 
to compose herself before she spoke her few farewell words to Lady 
Lydiard. ‘Good-by, my Lady. Your kindness has not been 
thrown away en an ungrateful girl. I love you, and thank you, 
with all my heart.” 

Lady Lydiard rose, placing the dog on the chair as she left it. 
She seemed to have grown older by years, instead of by miuutes, in 
from view. ‘I can’t bearit!” she cried, in husky, broken tones. 
** Isabel! Isabel! I forbid you to leave me !"’ 

But one person present could venture to resist her. 
was Mr. Troy—and Mr. Troy knew it. 

** Control yourself,”’ he said to her ina whisper. ‘ The girl is 
doing what is best and most becoming in her position—and is doing 
it with a patience and courage wonderful to see. She places herself 
under the protection of her nearest relative until her character is 


That person 


| vindicated and her position in your house is once more ‘beyond a 


doubt. Is this a time to throw obstacles in her way? Be worthy 
of yourself, Lady Lydiard--and think of the day when she will return 
to you without the breath of a suspicion to rest on her!” 

There was no disputing with him—he was too plainly in the 
right. Lady Lydiard submitted; she concealed the torture that 
her own resolution inflicted on her with an endurance which was, 


| indeed, worthy of herself. Taking Isabel in her arms she kissed her 


in a passion of sorrow and love. ‘‘My poor dear! My own sweet 

girl! don’t suppose that thi« is a parting kiss! I shall see you 
99 

At 


again—often and often I shall see you again at your aunt’s! 


a siga from Mr. Troy, Robert took Isabel’s arm in his and led her 


away. Tommie, watehing her from his chair, lifted his little white 
muzzle as his playfellow looked back on passing the doorway. The 
long, melancholy farewell how! of the dug was the last sound Igabel 
Miller heard ag she left the house. 


| as ever. 





of words—he stood before her | 


| Attorneys, years since ? 
“* Neither you nor I know how | 


** You were playing with Tommie,” he said ; | 


' the best way, even in a man’s own interests. 


I can’t 


Robert hurried back to Isabel before she had | 


| posed next to have Isabella privately watched. 


| friend at the Governmeut office. 


PART THE SECOND. 
THE DISCOVERY. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
On the day after Isabel left Lady Lydiard’s house Mr. Troy set 
forth for the Head Office in Whi to consult the police on the 
question of the missing money. He had previously sent information 
of the robbery to the Bank of England, and had also advertised 
the loss in the daily newspapers. 

The air was so pleasant, and the sun was so bright, that ne 
determined on proceeding to his destination on foot. He was hardl 
out of sight of his own offices when he was overtaken by a friend, 
who was also walking in the direction of Whitehall. This gentle- 
man was a person of considerable worldly wisdom and experience ; 
he had been officially associated with cases of striking and . 
notorious crime, in which Government had lent its assistance to 
discover and punish the criminals. ‘The opinion of a person in this 
position might be of the greatest value to Mr. Troy, whose practice 
as a solicitor had thus far never brought him into collision with 
thieves and mysteries. He accordingly decided, in Isabel’s 
interests, on confiding to his friend the nature of his errand to the 
ete. Concealing the names, but concealing nothing else, he 

escribed what happened on the previous day at Lady Lydiard’s 
house, and then put the question ag to his companion, 

‘*What would you do in my ded 

“In your Foon his friend answered quietly, ‘I should not 
waste time and money in consulting the police.’’ 

** Not consult the police!”’ exc imed } Mr. prey in amazement. 
“Surely, I have not made myself understood? I am going to the 
Head Office; and I have got a letter of introduction to the chief 
inspector in the detective department. I am afraid I omitted to 
mention that ? ” 

‘*It doesn’t make any difference,” proceeded the other, as coolly 
** You have asked for my advice, and I give you my advice. 
Tear up your letter of introduction and don’t stir a step farther in 
the direction of Whitehall.”’ 

Mr. ‘Troy began to understand. ‘You don’t believe in the 
detective police ¢’’ he said. 

““Who can believe in them, who reads the newspapers and 
remembers what he reads?’’ his friend rejoined. ‘‘ Fortunately for 
the detective department, the public in general forgets what it 
reads. Go to your club, and look at the criminal history of our own 
time, recorded in the newspapers. Every crime is more or less a 
mystery. You will see that the mysteries which the police discover 
are, almost without exception, mysteries made penetrable by the 
commonest capacity, through the extraordinary stupidity exhibited 
in the means taken to hide the crime. On the other hand, let 
the guilty man or woman be a resolute and intelligent person, 
capable of setting his (or her) wits fairly against the wits of 
the police—in other words, let the mystery really be a mystery-— 
and cite me a case if you can (a really difficult and perplex- 
ing case) in which the criminal has not escaped. Mind! I don’t 
charge the police with neglecting their work. No doubw they do 
their best, and take the greatest — in following the routine to 
which they have been trained. It is their misfortune, not their 
fault, that there is no man of superior intelligence among them—I 
mean no man who is capable, in great emergencies, of placing him- 
self above conventional methods, and following a new way of his 
own. There have been such men in the police—men naturally 
endowed with that faculty of mental analysis which can decompose 
a mystery, resolve it into its component parts, and find the clue at 
the bottom, no matter how remote from ordinary observation it 
may be.. But those men have died, or have retired. One of them 
would have been invaluable to you in the case you have just men- 
tioned tome. As things are, unless you are wrong in believing in 
the young lady’s innocence, the person who has stolen that bank- 
note will be no easy person to find. In my opinion, there is only 
one man now in London whois likely to be of the slightest assistance 
to you—and he is not in the police.” 

** Who is he ?’’ asked Mr. Troy. 

** An old rogue, who was once in your branch of the legal pro- 
fession,”’ the friend answered. ‘‘ You may, perhaps, remember the 
man: they call him ‘Old Shar6n.’’’ 

‘“‘What! The scoundrel who was struck off the Roll of 
Is he still alive ?”’ 

** Alive and prospering. He lives in a court or Jane running out 
of Long-acre, and he offers advice to persons interested in recover- 
ing missing objects of any sort. Whether you have lost your wife, 
or lost your cigar-case, old Sharon is equally useful to you. He has 
an inbred capacity for reading the riddle the right way in cases of 
mystery, great or small. In short, he ss exactly that analytical 
faculty to which I alluded just now. I have his address at my office, 
if you think it worth while to try him.” 

‘* Who can trust such a man?” Mr. Troy objected. ‘‘ He would 
be sure to deceive me.”’ 

** You are entirely mistaken. Since he was struck off the Rolls 
old Sharon has discovered that the straight way is, on the whole, 
His consultation fee 
is a guinea; and he gives a signed estimate beforehand for any 
supplementary expenses that may follow. I can tell you (this is, 
of course, strictly between ourselves) that the authorities at my 
office took his advice in a Government case that puzzled the 
police. We approached him, of course, through persons who were 
to be trusted to represent us, without betraying the source from 


| which their instructions were derived ; and we found the old rascal’s 


advice well worth paying for. It is quite likely that he may not 
succeed so well in your case. Try the police, by all means; and, 
if they fail, why, there is Sharon as a last resource.”’ 

This arrangement commended itself to Mr. ‘Troy’s professional 
caution. He went on to Whitehall, and he tried the detective 
police. They at once adopted the obvious conclusion to persons ol 
ordinary capacity—the conclusion that Isabel was the thief. 

Acting on this conviction, the authorities sent an experienced 
woman from the office to Lady Lydiard’s house, to examine the 


| poor girl’s clothes and ornaments before they were packed up and 
| sent after her to her aunt’s. 


‘The search led to nothing. The only 
objects of any value that were discovered had been presents from 
Lady Lydiard. No jewellers’ or milliners’ bills were among the 
papers found in her desk. Not a sign of secret extravagance in 
dress was to be seen anywhere. Defeated so far, the police pro- 
There might be a 
prodigal lover somewhere in the background, with ruin staring him 
in th. cace unless he could raise five hundred pounds. Lady Lydiard 
(who had only consented to the search under stress of persuasive 
argument from Mr. ‘Troy) resented this ingenious idea as an insult. 
She declared that if Isabel was watched the girl should know of it 
instantly from her own lips. ‘The police listened with perfect 
resignation and decorum, and politely shifted their ground. A 
certain suspicion (they remarked) always rested in cases of this sort 
m the servants. Would her Ladyship object to private inquiries 
into the characters and proceedings of the servants’ Her Ladyship 
instantly objected, in the most positive terms. Thereupon the 
** Inspector”? asked for a minute’s private conversation with 
Mr. ‘lroy. ‘“‘ The thief is certainly a member of Lady Lydiard’s 
household,” this functionary remarked, in his politely-positive way. 
‘If her Ladyship persists in refusing to let us make the neeessary 
inquiries, our hands are tied, and the case comes to an end through 
no fwalt of ours. If her Ladyship changes her mind, perhaps you 
will diop me a line, Sir, to that effect. Good morning.” 

So the experiment of consulting the police came to an untime ly 
end. ‘lhe one result obtained was the expression of purblin« 
opinion by the authorities of the detective department, which 


| pointed to Inibel, or at one of the servants, as the undiscovered 


thief. ‘thinking the matter over in the retirement of his own 
office—and not forgetting his promise to Isabel to leave no means 
untried of establishing her innocence—Mr. ‘Troy could see but one 
alternative left to him. He took up his pen, and wrote to hi 


‘There was nothing for it now ba 
to run the risk, and try old Sharon. 


CHAPTER IX. 
The next day, Mr. Troy (taking Robert Moody with him as a 
valuable witness) rang the bell at the mean and dirty lodging- 
house.in which old Sharon received the clients who stood in need of 


his advice. 
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They were led up stairs to a back room on the second floor of | Mr. Lawyer! out with your ten pounds, and don’t waste any more | a stony 


the house. Entering the room, they discovered through a thick 
cloud of tobacco smoke, a small, fat, baldheaded, dirty, old man, 
in an arm-chair, robed in a tattered flannel dressing-gown, with a 
short pipe in his mouth, a pug-dog on his lap, and a French novel 
in his hands. 

“Is it business?’? asked old Sharon, speaking in a hoarse, 
asthmatical voice, and fixing a pair of bright, shameless black eyes 
attentively on the two visitors. 

‘* It is business,’’ Mr. Troy answered, looking at the old rogue 
who had disgraced an honourable profession, as He might have 
looked at a reptile which had just risen rampant at his feet. ‘‘ What 
is your fee for a consultation ?’’ 

“You give me a guinea, and I’1ll give you half an hour.”” With 
this reply old Sharon held out his unwashed hand across the rickety 
ink-splashed table at which he was sitting. 

Mr. Troy would not have touched him with the tips of his own 
fingers for a thousand pounds. He laid the guinea on the table. 

Old Sharon burst into a fierce langh—a laugh strangely accom- 
panied by a frowning contraction of his eyebrows, and a frightful 
exhibition of the whole inside of his mouth. ‘I’m not clean 
enough for you—-eh ?’’ he said, with an appearance of being ve 
much amused. ‘‘'There’s a dirty old man described in this boo 
that is a little like me.’”’ He held up his French novel. ‘‘ Have 
you read it? .A capital stony—well put together. Ah, you haven’t 
read it? You have got a pleasure to come. I say, do you mind 
tobacco-smoke? I think faster while I smoke—that ’s all.” 

Mr. 'Troy’s respectable hand waved a silent permission to smoke, 
given under dignified protest. 

‘* All right,” said old Sharon. ‘‘ Now, get on.” 

He laid himself back in his chair, and puffed out his smoke, with 
eyes lazily half closed, like the eyes of the pug-dog on his lap. At 
that moment, indeed, there was a curious resemblance between the 
two. ‘They both seemed to be preparing themselves, in the same 
idle way, for the same comfortable nap. 

Mr. Troy stated the circumstances under which the five- 
hundred-pound note had disappeared, in clear and consecutive 
narrative. When he had done, Old Sharon suddenly opened his 
eyes. ‘The pug-dog suddenly opened his eyes. Old Sharon looked 
hard at Mr. Troy. The pug looked hard at Mr. Troy. Old Sharon 
spoke. The pug growled. 

**T know “ee are—you’re a lawyer. Don’t be alarmed! I 
never saw you before; and I don’t know your name. What I do 
know, is a lawyer’s statement of facts when i hear it. Who’s this?” 
Old Sharon looked inquisitively at Moody as he put the question. 

Mr. Troy introduced Moody as a competent witness, thoroughly 
acquainted with the circumstances, and ready and willing to 
answer any questions relating to them. Old Sharon waited a little, 
smoking hard and thinking hard. ‘‘ Now, then!’’ he burst outin his 
fiercely sudden way. ‘‘1’m going to get to the root of the matter.”’ 

He leaned forward with his elbows on the table, and began his 
examinationof Moody. Heartily as Mr. Troy despised and disliked 
the old rogue, he listened with astonishment and admiration— 
literally extorted from him by the marvellous ability with which the 
questions were adapted to the end in view. In a quarter of an hour 
Old Sharon had extracted from the witness everything, literally 
everything down to the smallest detail, that Moody could tell him. 
Having now, in his own phrase, ‘‘ got to the root of the matter,” 
he relit his Pipe with a grunt of satisfaction, and laid himself back 
again. in his old arm-chair. 

** Well?” said Mr. Troy. ‘‘ Have you formed your opinion ?” 

** Yes; I’ve formed my opinion.”’ A 

** What is it ?”’ 

Instead of replying, Old Sharon winked confidentially at Mr. 
Troy, and put a question on his side. 

**T say! is a ten-pound note much of an object to you!” 

‘It depends,” answered Mr. Troy, “‘on what the money is 
wanted for.” 

** Look here,” said Old Sharon; ‘‘I can give you an opinion for 
your guinea; but, mind this, it’s an opinion founded on hearsay— 
and you know as a lawyer what that is worth. Venture your ten 
as plain English, pay me for my time and trouble in a 

vaffling and difficult case—and I'll give you an opinion founded on 
my own experience.”’ 

‘* Explain yourself a little more clearly,” said Mr. Troy. “ What 
do you guarantee to tell us if we venture the ten pounds?” 

‘**T guarantee to name the person, or the persons, on whom the 
suspicion really rests. And if you employ me after that, I guarantee 
(before you pay me a halfpenny more) to prove that I am right by 
laying my hand on the thief.” 

‘* Let us have the guinea opinion first,”’ said Mr. Troy. 

Old Sharon made another frightful exhibition of the whole inside 
of his mouth; his laugh was louder and fiercer than ever. ‘I like 
you!” he said to Mr. Troy, ‘“‘you are so devilish fond of your 
money. Lord! how rich you must be! Now listen. Here’s the 
guinea opinion :—Suspect, in this case, the very last person on 
whom suspicion could possibly fall.” 

Moody, listening attentively, started, and changed colour at 
those last words. Mr. Troy looked thoroughly disappointed, and 
made no attempt to conceal it. 

**Is that all?” he asked. 

“All”? retorted the cynical vagabond. ‘ You’re a pretty 
lawyer! Whatmore can I say, when I don’t know for certain 
whether the witness who has given me my information has misled 
me or not? Have I spoken to the girl and formed my own opinion ? 
No! Have I been introduced among the servants (as errand-boy, 
or to clean the boots and shoes, or what not), and have I formed my 
own judgment of them? No! I take your opinions for granted, 
and I tell you how I should set to work myself if they were my 
opinions too—and that’s a guinea’s-worth, a devilish good guinea’s- 
worth to a rich man like you!”’ 

Old Sharon’s logic produced a certain effect on Mr. Troy, in 
spite of himself. It was smartly put from his point of view—there 
was no denying that. 

** Even if I consented to your proposal,”’ he said, “‘I should 
object to your annoying the young lady with impertinent questions, 
or to your being introduced as a spy into a respectable house.” 

Old Sharon doubled his dirty fists and drummed with them on 
therickety table ina comical frenzy of impatience while Mr. Troy 
was speaking. 

‘“What the devil do you know about my way of doing my 
business?” he burst out when the lawyer had done. ‘ One of us 
two is talking like a born idiot—and (mind this) it isn’t me. Look 
here! Your young lady goes out for a walk, and she meets with a 
dirty, shabby old beggar—I look like a shabby old beggar already, 
don’t 1? Very good. This dirty old wretch whines and whimpers 
and tells a long story, and gets sixpence out of the girl—and knows 
her by that time, inside and out, as well as if he had made her— 
and, mark! hasn’t asked her a single question, and, instead of 
annoying her, has made her happy in the performance of a charitable 
action. Stop abit! I haven’t done with you yet. Who blacks 
rour boots and shoes? Look here!’’? He pushed his pug dog off 
hie lap, dived under the table, appeared again with an old boot and 
a bottle of blacking, and set to work with tigerish activity. ‘I’m 
going out for a walk, you know, and I may as well make myself 
smmart.”’ With that announcement, he began to sing over his work 
a song of sentiment, popular in England in the early part of the 
present century—* She ’s all my fancy painted her; she’s lovely, 
she’s divine; but her heart it is another’s; and it never can be 
mine! Toorral-loo-ral-loo. I like a love song. Brush away! 
brush away! till I see my own pretty face in the blacking. Hey! 
Here ’s a nice, harmless, jolly old man! sings and jokes over his 
work, and makes the kitchen quite cheerful. What’s that you 
say?’ He’s a stranger, and don’t talk to him too freely. You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself to speak in that way of a poor old 
fellow with one foot in the grave. Mrs.-cook will give him a nice 
bit of dinner in the scullery; and John-footman will look out an 
old coat for him. And when he’s heard everything he wants to hear, 
and doesn’t come back again the next day to his work—what do 
they think of it in the servants’ hall? Do they say, ‘ We’ve had 
aspyamongus!’ Yah! you know better than that, by this time. 
The cheerful old man has been run over in the street, or is down 
with the fever, or has turned up his toes in the parish dead-house— 
that’s what they say in the servants’ hall. ‘Try mie in your own 
kitchen, and see if your servants take me for a spy. Come, come, 





precious time about it!” 

‘* I will consider and let you know,” said Mr. Troy. 

‘*Old Sharon laughed more ferociously than ever, and hobbled 
round the table in a great hurry to the place at which Moody was | 
sitting. He laid one hand on the steward’s shoulder, and pointed 
derisively with the other to Mr. Troy. 

**T say, Mr. Silent-man! Bet you five pounds I never hear of 
that lawyer again ! ” 

Silently attentive all through the interview (except when he was | 
answering questions), Moody only replied in the fewest possible | 
words. ‘I don’t bet,’¥was allhe said. He showed no resentment 
at Sharon’s familiarity, and he appeared to find no amusement in 
Sharon’s extraordinary talk. The old vagabond seemed actually to 
produce a serious impression on him! When Mr. Troy set the 
example of rising to go, he still kept his seat, and looked at the 
lawyer as if he regretted leaving the atmosphere of tobacco-smoke 
reeking in the dirty room. 

‘* Have you anything to say before we go?’? Mr. Troy asked. 

Moody rose slowly, and looked at old Sharon. ‘‘ Not just now, 
Sir,” he replied, looking away again, after a moment’s reflection. 

Old Sharon interpreted Moody's look and Moody’s reply from 
his own peculiar point of view. He suddenly drew the steward 
away into a corner of the room. 

“IT say!’’ he began, in a whisper. ‘‘ Upon your solemn word 
of honour, you know—are you as rich as the lawyer there ?”’ 

** Certainly not.”’ 

**Look here! It’s half price toa poor man. If you feel like 
coming back, on your own account—five 
There! there! Think of it!—think of it! 

** Now, then!” said Mr. Troy, waiting for his companion, with 
the door open in his hand. He looked back at Sharon when Moody 
joined him. The old vagabond was settled again in his arm-chair, 
with his dog in his lap, his pipe in his mouth, and his French novel 
in his hand; exhibiting exactly the picture of frowsy comfort 
which he had presented when his visitors first entered the room. 

**Good-day,’’ said Mr. Troy, with haughty condescension. 

“Don’t interrupt me!*’ rejoined old Sharon, absorbed in his 
novel. ‘* You’ve had your guinea’s-worth. Lord! what a lovely 
book this is! Don’t interrupt me! ”’ 

‘*Impudent scoundrel! ’’ said Mr. Troy, when he and Moody 
were in the street again. ‘*‘ What could my friend mean by recom- 
mending him? Fancy his expecting me to trust him with ten 
pounds! I corsider even the guinea completely thrown away.” 

** Begging your pardon, Sir,” said Moody, ‘‘I don’t quite agree 
with you there.” 

‘What! you don’t mean to tell me you understand that oracular 
sentence of his—‘ Suspect the very last person on whom suspicion 
could possibly fall.’ Rubbish!” 

“IT don’t say I understand it, Sir. 
thinking.” 

‘*Thinking of what? Do your suspicions point to the thief?” 

“If you will please to excuse me, Mr. Troy, I should like to 
wait a while before I answer that.’’ 

Mr. Troy suddenly stood still, and eyed his companion a litile 
distrustfully. 

“Are you going to turn detective policeman on your own 
account ?”’ he asked. 

‘* There’s nothing I won’t turn to, and try, to help Miss Isabel 
in this matter,” Moody answered, firmly. ‘‘I have saved a few 
hundred pounds in Lady Lydiard’s service, and I am ready to spend 
every farthing of it, if fom only discover the thief.’ 

Mr. Troy walked on again. ‘‘ Miss Isabel seems to have a good 
friend in you,’’ he said. He was (perhaps unconsciously) a little 
offended by the independent tone in which the steward spoke, after 
he had himself engaged to take the vindication of the girl’s innocence 
into his own hands. 

** Miss Isabel has a devoted servant and slave in me!’ Moody 
answered, with passionate enthusiasm. 

“Very creditable; I haven’t a word to say against it,’’ Mr. 
Troy rejoined. ‘ But don’t forget that the young lady has other 
devoted friends besides you. I am her devoted friend, for instance— 
I have promised to serve her, and I mean to keep my word. You 
will excuse me for adding that my experience and discretion are 
quite as likely to be useful to her as your enthusiasm. I know the 
world well enough to be careful in trusting strangers. It will do 
you no harm, Mr. Moody, to follow my example.” 

Moody accepted his reproof with becoming patience and resigna- 
tion. “If you love anything to propose, Sir, that will be of service 
to Miss Isabel,’’ he said, ‘‘ I shall be happy if I can assist you in 
the humblest capacity.’’ 

* And if not ?’’? Mr. Troy inquired, conscious of having nothing 
to propose as he asked the question. 

‘*In that case, Sir, I must take my own course, and blame 
nobody but myself if it leads me astray.”’ 

Mr. Troy said no more: he parted from Moody at the next 
turning. 

Pursuing the subject privately in his own mind, he decided on 
taking the earliest opportunity of visiting Isabel at her aunt’s house, 
and on warning her, in her future intercourse with Moody, not to 
trust too much to the steward’s discretion. ‘‘I haven’t a doubt,’’ 
thought the lawyer, ‘‘of what he means to do next. The in- 


fatuated fool is going back to old Sharon! ”’ 


CHAPTER X. 


Returning to his office, Mr. Troy discovered, among the cor- 
respondence that was waiting for him, a letter from the very person 
whose welfare was still the uppermost subject in his mind. Isabel 
Miller wrote in these terms :— . 


** Dear Sir,—My aunt, Miss Pink, is very desirous of consulting 
ou professionally at the earliest opportunity. Although South 
Morden is within little more than half an hour’s railway ride from 
London, Miss Pink does not presume to ask you to visit her, being 
well aware of the value of your time. Will you, therefore, be so 
kind as to let me know when it will be convenient to you to receive 
my aunt at your office in London? Believe me, dear Sir, respect- 
fully yours, IsaneL MILLER. P.S.—I am further instructed to say 
that the regretable event at Lady Lydiard’s house is the pro- 
posed subject of the consultation. ‘The Lawn, South Morden. 
Thursday.’’ 


Mr. Troy smiled as he read the letter. ‘‘ Too formal for a young 
girl!’ he said to himself. ‘* Every word of it has been dictated by 
Miss Pink.’’ He was not long in deciding what course he should 
take. ‘There was a pressing necessity for cautioning Isabel, and 
here was his opportunity. He sent for his head clerk, and looked 
at his list of engagements for the day. There was nothing set down 
in the book which the clerk was not quite as well able to manage as 
the master. Mr. Troy consulted his railway-guide, ordered his cab, 
and caught the next train to South Morden. 

South Morden was then (and remains to this day) one of those 
primitive agricultural villages, passed over by the march of modern 
progress, which are still to be found in the near neighbourhood of 

ondon. Only the slow trains stopped at the station; and there 
was so little to do that the station-master and his porter grew 
flowers on the embankment and trained creepers over the waiting- 
room window. ‘Turning your back on the railway, and walking 
along the one street of South Morden, you found yourself in the 
old England of two centuries since. Gabled cottages, with fast- 
closed windows; pigs and poultry in quiet possession of the road ; 
the venerable church surrounded by its shady burial-ground; the 
grocer’s shop which sold everything, and the butcher’s shop which 
sold nothing; the scarce inhabitants who liked a good look at a 
stranger, and the unwashed children who were pictures of dirty 
health ; the clash of the iron-chained bucket in the public well, and 
the thump of the falling ninepins in the skittle- ground behind the 
public-house ; the horse-pond on one bit of open ground, and the 
old elm-tree with the wooden seat round it on the other—these were 
some of the objects that you saw, and some of the noises that you 


pounds will do from you. 
’ 


I only say it has set me 


| heard in South Morden, as you passed from one end of the village to 


the other. 

About half a mile beyond the last of the old cottages, modern 
England met you again under the form of a row of little villas, set 
up by an adventurous London builder who had bought the land a 
bargain. Each villa stood in ite own little garden, and looked across 





road at the meadow lands and softly-rising wooded hills 
beyond. Each villa faced you in the sunshine with the horrid glare 
of new red brick, and forced its nonsensical name on your attention, 
traced in bright paint on the posts of its entrance gate. Consult 
ing the posts as he advanced, Mr. Troy arrived in due course of time 
at the villa called The Lawn, which derived its name apparently 
from a circular patch of grass in front of the house. ‘The gate 
resisting his efforts to open it, he rang the bell. 

Admitted by a trim, clean, shy little maid-servant, Mr. Troy 
looked about him in silent amazement. Turn which way he might, 
he found himself silently confronted by posted and painted 
instructions to visitors, which forbade him to do this, and com- 
manded him to do that, at every step of his progress from the gate 
to the house. On the side of the lawn a label informed him that he 
was not to walk on the grass. On the other side a painted hand 
pointed along a boundary-wall to an inscription which warned him 
to go that way if he had business in the kitchen. On the gravel 
walk at the foot of the house-steps words, neatly traced in Ifttle 
white shells, reminded him not to “ forget the scraper.”” On the 
door-step he was informed, in letters of lead, that he was 
‘* Welcome! ’? On the mat in the passage bristly black words burst 
on his attention, commanding him to “‘ wipe his shoes.”” Even the 
hat-stand in the hall was not allowed to speak for itself; it had 
‘Hats and Cloaks” inscribed on it, and it issued its directions 
imperatively in the matter of your wet umbrella—“ Put it here!” 

Giving the trim little servant his card, Mr. Troy was introduced 
to a reception-room on the lower floor. Before he had time to look 
round him the door was opened again from without, and Isabel stole 
into the room on tiptoe. She looked worn and anxious. Whenshe 
shook hands with the old lawyer the charming smile that he remem- 
bered so well was gone. 

‘Don’t say you have seen me,”’ she whispered. ‘I am not to 
come into the room till my aunt sends forme. Tell me two things 
before I run away again. How is Lady Lydiard? And have you 
discovered the thief ?’’ 

“‘ Lady Lydiard was well when I last saw her; and we have not 
yet succeeded in discovering the thief.” Having answered the 

uestions in those terms, Mr. Troy decided on cautioning Isabel on 
the subject of the steward while he had the chance. ‘‘ One question 
on my side,”’ he said, holding her back from the door by the arm. 
** Do you expect Moody to visit you here? ”’ 

**T am sure he will visit me,’’ Isabel answered, warmly. ‘‘ He 
has promised to come here at my request. I never knew what a 
kind heart Robert Moody had till this misfortune fellon me. My 
aunt, who is not easily taken with strangers, respects and admires 
him. I can’t tell you how good he was to meon the journey here— 
and how kindly, how nobly, he spoke to me when we parted.’’ She 
paused, and turned her head away. The tears were rising in her 
eyes. ‘‘In my situation,” she said, faintly, ‘‘ kindness is very 
keenly felt. Don’t notice me, Mr. Troy.” 

The lawyer waited a moment to let her recover herself. 

‘“‘T agree entirely, my dear, in your opinion of Moody,” he said. 
‘“¢ At the same time, I think it right to warn you that his zeal in 
your service may possibly outrun his discretion. He may feel too 
confidently about penetrating the mystery of the missing money ; 
and, unless you are on your guard, he may raise false hopes in you 
when you next see him. Listen to any advice that he may give 
you, by all means. But, before you decide on being guided by his 
opinion, consult my older experience, and hear what I have to say 
on the subject. Don’t suppose that I am attempting to make you 
distrust this good friend,’ he added, noticing the look of uneasy 
surprise which Isabel fixed on him. ‘‘ No such idea is in my mind. 
I only warn you that Moody’s eagerness to be of service to you may 
mislead him. You understand me.” 

“Yes, Sir,” replied Isabel, coldly; ‘‘ I understand you. Please 
let me go now. My aunt will be down directly ; and she must not find 
me here.” She curtseyed with distant respect, and left the room. 

‘“*So much for trying to put two ideas together into a girl’s 
mind!’ thought Mr. Troy, when he was alone again. ‘‘ The little 
fool evidently thinks I am jealous of Moody’s place in her estimation. 
Well! I have done my duty—and I can do no more.”’ 

He looked round the room. Not 4 chair was out of its place, 
not a speck of dust was to be seen. The brightly-perfect polish of 
the table made your eyes ache; the ornaments on it looked as if 
they had never been touched by mortal hand; the piano was an 
object for distant admiration, not an instrument to be played on; 
the carpet made Mr. Troy look nervously at the soles of his shoes ; 
and the sofa (protected by layers of white crochet-work) said as 
plainly as if in words, ‘‘Sit on me if you dare!” Mr. Troy 
retreated to a bookcase at the farther end of the room. The books 
fitted the shelves to such absolute perfection that he had some 
difficulty in taking one of them out. When he had succeeded, he 
found himself in possession of a volume of the History of England. 
On the fly-leaf he encountered another written warning :—‘‘ This 
book belongs to Miss Pink’s Academy for Young Ladies, and is not 
to be removed from the library.’’ ‘The date, which was added, 
referred to a period of ten years since. Miss Pink now stood 
revealed as a retired schoolmistress; and Mr. Troy began to under- 
stand some of the characteristic peculiarities of that lady’s estab- 
lishment which had puzzled him up to the present time. 

He had just succeeded in putting the book back again when the 
door opened once more, and Isabel’s aunt entered the room. 

If Miss Pink eould, by any possible conjuncture of circum- 
stances, have disappeared mysteriously from her house and her 
friends, the police would have found the greatest difficulty in com- 
posing the necessary description of the missing lady. The acutest 
observer could have discovered nothing that was noticeable or cha- 
racteristic in her personal appearance. The pen of the present 
writer portrays her in despair by a series of negatives. She was 
not young, she was not old; she was neither tall nor short, nor 
stout nor thin; nobody could call her features attractive, and 
nobody could call them ugly; there was nothing in her voice, her 
expression, her manner, or her dress that differed in any appre- 
ciable degree from the voice, expression, manner, and dress of five 
hundred thousand other single ladies of her age and position in the 
world. If you had asked her to describe herself, she would have 
answered, ‘‘I am a gentlewoman;” and if you had further 
inquired which of her numerous accomplishments took highest rank 
in her own esteem, she would have replied, ‘* My powers of con- 
versation.’”’ For the rest, she was Miss Pink, of South Morden ; 
and, when that has been said, all has been said. 

‘*Pray be seated, Sir. We have had a beautiful day, after the 
late long-continued wet weather. I am told that the season is very 
unfavourable for wall-fruit. May I offer you some refreshment 
after your journey’’’ In these terms, and in the smoothest of 
voices, Miss Pink opened the interview. 

Mr. Troy made a polite reply, and added a few strictly con- 
ventional remarks on the beauty of the neighbourhood. Not even 
a lawyer could sit in Miss Pink’s presence, and hear Miss Pink’s 
conversation, without feeling himself called upon (in the nursery 
phrase) to ‘* be on his best behaviour.” 

‘* It is extremely kind of you, Mr. Troy, to favour me with this 
visit,”’” Miss Pink resumed. ‘I am well aware that the time of 
professional gentlemen is of especial value to them; and I will 
therefore ask you to excuse me if I proceed abruptly to the subject 
on which I desire to consult your experience.”’ 

Here the lady modestly smoothed out her dress over her knees, 
and the lawyer made abow. Miss Pink’s highly-trained con- 
versation had perhaps one fault—it was not, strictly speaking, con - 
versation at all. In its effect on her hearers it rather resembled the 
contents of a fluently conventional letter, read aloud. 

The circumstances under which my niece Isabel has left Lady 
Lydiard’s house,” Miss Pink proceeded, ‘‘are so_indescribably 
painful—I will go further, I will say so deeply humiliating—that I 
have forbidden her to refer to them again in my presence, or to 
mention them in the future to any living creature besides myself. 
You are acquainted with those circumstances, Mr. Troy; and you 
will understand my indignation when I first learnt that my sister’s 
child had been suspected of theft. I have not the honour of being 
acquainted with Lady Lydiard. She is not a Countess, I believe? 
Just so! Her husband was only a Baron. 1 am not acquainted 
with Lady Lydiard ; and I will not trust myself to say what I think 
of her conduct to my niece.”’ 

** Pardon me, Madam,”’ Mr. Troy interposed, “ Before you say 
any more about Lady Lydiard, I really must beg leave toobserve” —~ 
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** Pardon me,”’ Miss Pink rejoined. ‘I never form a hasty 
judgment. Lady Lydiard’s conduct is ny ag the reach of any 
defence, no matter how ingenious it ma . You may not be 
aware, Sir, that in receiving my niece under her roof her yship 
was receiving a gentlewoman by birth as well as by education. 
My late lamented sister was the daughter of a clergyman of the 
Church of England. I need hardly remind you that, as such, she 
was a born lady. Under favouring circumstances, Isabel’s maternal 
grandfather might have been SE of Canterbury, and have 
taken precedence of the whole House of Peers, the Princes of the 
blood Royal alone excepted. I am not prepared to say that my 
niece is equally well connected on her father’s side. My sister 
surprised—I will not add shocked—us when she married a chemist. 
At the same time, a chemist is not atradesman. Heisa gentleman 
at one end of the profession of Medicine, and a titled physician is 
a gentleman at the otherend. That isali. In inviting Isabel to 
reside with her, Lady Lydiard, I repeat, was bound to remember 
that she was associating herself with a young gentlewoman. She 
has not remembered this, which is one insult ; and she has suspected 
my niece of theft, which is another.”’ 

Miss Pink paused to take breath. Mr. Troy made a second 
—— to get a hearing. 

‘* Will you kindly permit me, Madam, to say two words?” 
“No!” said Miss Pink, asserting the most immovable obstinacy 
under the blandest politeness of manner. ‘‘ Your time, Mr. Troy, 
is really too valuable! Not even your trained intellect can excuse 
conduct which is manifestly inexcusable on the face of it. Now 
you know my opinion of Lady Lydiard, you will not be surprised to 
hear that I decline to trust her Ladyship. She may, or she may 
not, cause the necessary inquiries to be made for the vindication of 
my niece’s character. In a matter so serious as this—I may say, in 
a duty which I owe to the memories of my sister and my nts— 
I will not leave the responsibility to Lady Lydiard. I will take it 
on myself. Let meadd that Iam able to pay the necessary expenses. 
The earlier years of my life, Mr. Troy, have been passed in the 
tuition of young ladies. I have been happy in meriting the con- 
tidence of parents; and I have been strict in observing the golden 
rules of economy. On my retirement, I have been able to invest a 
modest, a very modest, little fortune in the Funds. A portion of it 
is at the service of my niece for the recovery of her good name; and 
I desire to place the necessary investigation, confidentially, in your 
hands. Yeu are uainted with the case; and the case naturally 
goes to you. I could not prevail on myself—I really could not pre- 
vail on myself to mention it toa stranger. That is the business on 
which I wished to consult you. Please say nothing more about 
Lady Lydiard—the subject is inexpressibly disagreeable te me. I 
will only trespass on your kindness to tell me if I have succeeded in 
making myself understood.” 

Miss Pink leaned back in her chair, at the exact angle permitted 
by the laws of propriety ; rested her left elbow on the palm of her 
right hand, and lightly supported her cheek with her fore finger and 
thumb. In this position she waited Mr. Troy’s answer—the living 
picture of human obstinacy, in its most respectable form. 

If Mr. Troy had not been a lawyer—in other words, if he had 
not been professionally capable of persisting in his own course, in 
the face of every conceivable difficulty and discouragement—Miss 
Pink might have remained in undisturbed possession of her own 
opinions. As it was, Mr. Troy had got his hearing at last; and no 
matter how obstinately she might close her eyes to it, Miss Pink 
was now destined to have the other side of the case presented to 
her view. 

‘*T am sincerely obliged to you, Madam, for the expression of 
your confidence in me,’ Mr. Troy began; ‘‘at the same time, I 
must beg you to excuse me if I decline to —— your proposal.’’ 

Miss Pink had not expected to receive such an answer as this. 
The lawyer’s brief refusal surprised and annoyed her. 

‘* Why do you decline to assist me ?”’ she asked. 

‘* Because,” answered Mr. Troy, “‘my services are already 
engaged, in Miss Isabel’s interest, by a client whom I have served 
for more than twenty years. My client is” 

Miss Pink anticipated the coming disclosure. ‘‘ You need not 
trouble yourself, Sir, to mention yourclient’s name,”’ she said. 

** Myclient,”’ persisted Mr. Troy, ‘‘loves Miss Isabel, dearly ’?—— 

‘** That is a matter of opinion,’’ Miss Pink interposed. 

‘And believes in Miss Isabel’s innocence,” proceeded the 
irrepressible lawyer, “‘ as firmly as you believe in it yourself.’’ 

Miss Pink (being human) had a temper; and Mr. Troy had 
found his way to it. 


“If Lady Lydiard believes in my niece’s innocence,” said Miss | 
Pink, suddenly sitting bolt upright in her chair, ‘‘ why has my niece | 
been compelled, in justice to herself, to leave Lady Lydiard’s house?’ | 


** You will admit, Madam,” Mr. Troy answered cautiously, 
“that we are all of us liable, in this wicked world, to be the victims 
of appearances. Your niece is a victim—an innocent victim. She 
wisely withdraws from Lady Lydiard’s house until appearances are 
proved to be false and her position is cleared up.’’ 

Miss Pink had her reply ready. ‘‘ That is simply acknowledging, 
in other words, that my niece is suspected. I am only a woman, 
Mr. Troy—but it is not quite soeasy to mislead me as you seem to 
suppose.”’ 

Mr. Troy’s temper was admirably trained. But it began to 
acknowledge that Miss Pink’s powers of irritation could sting to 
some purpose. 

** No intention of misleading you, Madam, has ever crossed my 
mind,’’ he rejoined warmly. ‘As for your niece, I can tell you 
this. In all my experience of Lady Lydiard, I never saw her so 
distressed as she was when Miss Isabel left the house! ”’ 

** Indeed ?’’ said Miss Pink, with an incredulous smile. 
my rank of life, when we feel distressed about a person, we do our 
best to comfort that person by a kind letter or an early visit. But 
then I am not a lady of title.” 

‘* Lady Lydiard engaged herself to call on Miss Isabel in my 
hearing,” said Mr. Troy. ‘‘leay Lydiard is the most generous 
woman living '”’ 

‘* Lady Lydiard is here!’’ cried a joyful voice on the other side 
of the door. 

At the same moment, Isabel burst into the room in a state of 
excitement which actually ignored the formidable presence of Miss 
Pink. ‘* I beg your pardon, aunt! I was up stairs at the window, 
and I saw the carriage stop at the gate. And Tommie has come, 
too! The darling saw me at the window! ” cried the poor girl, her 
eyes sparkling with delight as a perfect explosion of barking made 
itself heard over the tramp of horses’ feet and the crash of car- 
riage wheels outside. 

Miss Pink rose slowly, with a dignity that looked capable of 
adequately receiving—not one noble lady only, but the whole 
peerage of England. 

‘“*Control yourself, dear Isabel,” she said. 
young lady permits herself to become unduly excited. 
my side—a little behind me.” 

Isabel obeyed. 
his triumph over Miss Pink. If Lady Lydiard had been actually 
in league with him, she could not have chosen a more opportune 
time for her visit. A momentary interval passed. The carriage 
drew up at the door; the horses trampled on the gravel; the bell 
rang madly ; the uproar of Tommie, released from the carriage and 
clamouring to be let in, redoubled its fury. Never before had 
villa ! 

CHAPTER XI. 
The trim little maid-servant ran up stairs from her modest little 
kitchen, trembling at the terrible prospect of having to open the 
door. Miss Pink, deafened by the barking, had just time to say, 
“* What a very ill-behived dog,” when a sound of small objects 
overthrown in the hall, and a scurrying of furious claws across the 
oil-cloth, announced that Tommie had invaded the house. As the 
servant appeared, introducing Lady Lydiard, the dog ran in. He 
made one frantic leap at Isabel, which would certainly have 
knocked her down but for the chair that happened to be standing 
behind her. Received on her lap, the faithful creature half 
smothered her with his caresses. He barked, he shrieked, in his joy 
at seeing her again. He jumped off her lap and tore round and 
round the room at the top of his speed; and every time he passed 
Miss Pink he showed the whole range of his teeth and snarled 
ferociously at her ankles. Having at last exhausted his super- 


- affections.” 








“Tn | 


| refreshing. 





Mr. Troy kept his place, and privately enjoyed | 


uch | 
an unruly burst of noises invaded the tranquillity of Miss Pink’s | 





fluous energy, he leapt back again en Isabel’s lap, with his tongue 
pay toy | in his open mouth, his tail wagging softly, and his eye 
on Miss Pink, inquiring how she liked a dog in her drawing-room ! 

“*T hope my dog has not disturbed you, Ma’am?”’ said Lady 
Lydiard, advancing from the mat at the doorway, on which she had 
patiently waited until the raptures of 'l'onmie subsided into repose. 

Miss Pink, trembling between terror and indignation, acknow- 
ledged Lady Lydiard’s polite inquiry by a ceremonious bow, and an 
answer which administered by inrplication a dignified reproof. 
“Your Ladyship’s dog does not appear to be a very well-trained 
animal,” the ex-schoolmistress remarked. 

‘* Well trained ?’’? Lady Lydiard repeated, as if the expression 
was perfectly unintelligible to her. ‘‘I don’t think you have had 
much rience of dogs, Ma’am.’’ She turned to Isabel, and 
em her tenderly. -‘‘ Give me a kiss, my dear—you don’t 
know how wretched T eve been since you left me.’”? She looked 
back again at Miss Pink. ‘‘ You are not, perhaps, aware, Ma’am, 
that my dog is devotedly attached to your neice. A‘dog’s love has 
been considered by many great men (whose names at the moment 
escape me) as the most touching and disinterested of all earthly 
She looked the other way, and discovered the lawyer. 
“*How do you do, Mr. Troy; it’s a pleasant surprise to find you 
here. The house was so dull without Isabel that I really couldn’t 

ut off seeing her any longer. When you are more used to Tommie. 
Mise Pink, you will understand and admire him. Yow understan 
and admire , Isabel—don’t you? My child! you are not look- 
ing well. I shall take you back with me, when the horses have had 
their rest. We shall never be happy away from each other.’’ 

Having expressed her sentiments, distributed her greetings, 
and defended her dog—all, as it were, in one breath—Lady Lydiard 
sat down by Isabel’s side, and opened 2 large green fan that hung 
at her girdle. ‘‘ You have no idea, Miss Pink, how fat people 
suffer in hot weather,’’ said the oid lady, using her fan vigorously. 

Miss Pink’s eyes dropped modestly to the ground—‘“‘ fat ’’ was 
such a coarse word to use, if a lady must speak of her own super- 
fluous flesh! ‘‘ May I offer some refreshment ?’’ Miss Pink asked, 
mincingly. ‘A cup of tea?”’ 

Lady Lydiard shook her head. 

** A glass of water ?”’ 

Lady Lydiard declined this last hospitable proposal with an ex- 
clamation of disgust. ‘‘ Have you got any beer?” she inquired. 

“T beg your yship’s pardon,’’ said Miss Pink, doubting the 
evidence of her own ears. ‘ Did you say—beer?”’ 

Lady —- gesticulated vehemently with herfan. ‘‘ Yes, to 

sure! Beer! beer!’’ 

Miss Pink rose, with a countenance expressive of genteel disg ist, 
and rang the bell. ‘I think you have beer down stairs, Susan?” 
she said, when the maid appeared at the door. 

** Yes, Miss.” 

“* A glass of beer for Lady Lydiard,’’ said Miss Pink—under 
protest. 

“‘ Bring it in a jug,’’ shouted her Ladyship, as the maid left the 
room. ‘I like to froth it up for myself,’’ she continued, addressing 
Miss Pink. ‘* Isabel sometimes does it for me, when she is at home— 
don’t you, my dear? ”’’ 

Miss Pink had been waiting her opportunity to assert her own 
claim to the possession of her own niece, from the time when Lady 
Lydiard had coolly declared her intention of taking Isabel back with 
her. The Sa eagl now presented itself. 

“Your yship will pardon me,” she said, “‘ if I remark that 
my niece’s home is under my humble roof. I am properly sensible, I 
hope, of your kindness to Isabel; but while she remains the object 
of a pp pe pene 5 she remains with Me.’’ 

Lady Ly closed her fan with an angry snap. 

** You are completely mistaken, Miss Pink. You may not mean 
it—but you speak most unjustly if you say that your niece is an 
object of suspicion to me, or to anybody in my house.’’ 

Mr. Troy, quietly listening up to this point, now interposed to 
stop the discussion before it could degenerate into a rsonal 
quarrel. His keen observation, aided by his accurate taneudlolen of 
his client’s character, had plainly revealed to him what was passing 
in Lady Lydiard’s mind. She had entered the house, feeling 
(perhaps unconsciously) a jealousy of Miss Pink, as her predecessor 
in Isabel’s affections, and as the natural protectress of the girl under 
existing circumstances. Miss Pink’s reception of her dog had 
additionally irritated the old lady. She had taken a malicious 
pleasure in shocking the schoolmistress’s sense of propriety—and 
she was now only too ready to proceed to further extremities on 
the delicate question of Isabel’s justification for leaving her house. 
For Isabel’s own sake, therefore—to say nothing of other reasons— 
it was urgently desirable to keep the peace between the two ladies. 
With this excellent object in view, Mr. Troy seized his opportunity 
of striking into the conversation for the first time. 

‘*Pardon me, Lady Lydiard,” he said, ‘‘ you are speaking of 
a subject which has been already sufficiently discussed between Miss 
Pink and myself. I think we shall do better not to dwell uselessly 
on past events, but to direct our attention to the future. We are 
all equally satisfied of the complete rectitude of Miss Isabel’s 
conduct, and we are all equally interested in the vindication of her 
good name.”’ 

Whether these temperate words would of themselves have 
exercised the pacifying influence at which Mr. Troy aimed may be 


| doubtful. But, as he ceased speaking, a powerful auxiliary appeared 
| in the sha 


of the beer. Lady Lydiard seized on the jug, and filled 
the tumbler for herself with an unsteady hand. Miss Pink, 
trembling for the integrity of her carpet, and scandalised at seeing 
a peeress drinking beer like a washerwoman, forgot the a? 
answer that was just rising to her lips when the lawyer interfered. 
‘*Small!” said Lady Lydiard, setting down the empty tumbler, 
and referring to the quality of the beer. ‘ But very pleasant and 
What’s the servant’s name? Susan? Well, Susan, I 
was dying of thirst; and you have saved my life. You can leave the 
jug—lI dare say I shall empty it before I go.” 

Mr. Troy, watching Miss Pink’s face, saw that it was time to 
change the subject again. 

**Did you notice the old village, Lady Lydiard, on your way 
here?” he asked. ‘‘ The artists consider it one of the most 
picturesque places in England.”’ 

“IT noticed that it was a very dirty village,” Lady Lydiard 
answered, still bent on making herself disagreeable to Miss Pink. 
** The artists may say what they please; I see nothing to admire 
in rotten cottages, and bad drainage, and ignorant people. I sup- 
pose the neighbourhood has its advantages. It looks dull enough, 
to my mind.” 


Isabel had hitherto modestly restricted her exertions to keeping | 


Tommie quiet on her lap. Like Mr. Troy, she occasionally looked 


| at her aunt—and she now made a timid attempt to defend the 
"No well-bred | 
Stand by | 
| pleaded. 


neighbourhood, as a duty that she owed to Miss Pink. 

“Oh, my Lady! don’t say it’s a dull neighbourhood,” she 
** There are such pretty walks all round us. And, when 
you get to the hills, the view is beautiful.” 

Lady Lydiard’s answer to this was a little masterpiece of good- 
humoured contempt. She patted Isabel’s cheek, and said, ‘‘ Pooh! 


ad 


pooh ! 
Miss Pink remarked, with a compassionate smile. ‘‘ As we get 
older, no doubt our sight begins to fail ’’ —— 

‘And we leave off canting about the beauties of Nature,’’ 
added Lady Lydiard. ‘I hate the country. 
and the pleasures of society.’’ 

**Come! come! Do the country justice, Lady Lydiard!” put 
in peace-making Mr. Troy. ‘‘ There is plenty of society to be 
found out of London—as good society as the world can show.” 

**The sort of society,’ added Miss Pink, ‘‘ which is to be 
found, for example, in this neighbourhood. Her Ladyship is 
evidently not aware that persons of distinction surround us, which- 
ever way we turn. I may instance, among others, the Honourable 
Mr. Hardyman’’ —— 

Lady Lydiard, in the act of pouring out a second glassful of 
beer, suddenly set down the jug. 

** Who is that you’re talking of, Miss Pink?” 

**T am talking of our neighbour, Lady Lydiard—the Honour- 
able Mr. Hardyman.”’ 

**Do you mean Alfred Hardyman—the man who breeds the 
horses ?”’ 





‘““Your Ladyship does not admire the beauties of Nature,” | 


Give me London, | 





‘* The distinguished gentleman who owns the famous stud-farm,”’ 
said Miss Pink, correcting the bluntly-direct form in which Lady 
Lydiard had put her question. 

“Is he in the habit of visiting here?” the old lady inquired, 
with a sudden appearance of anxiety. ‘‘ Do you know him?” 

**T had the honour of being introduced to Mr. Hardyman at our 
last flower show,’’ Miss Pink replied. ‘‘ He has not yet favoured 
me with a visit.’’ 

Lady Lydiard’s anxiety appeared to be to some extent relieved. 

**T knew that Hardyman’s farm was in this county,”’ she said ; 
“but I had no notion that it was in the neighbourhood of South 
Morden. How far away is he—ten or a dozen miles, eh?”’ 

** Not more than three miles,’’ answered Miss Pink. ‘‘ We con- 
sider him quite a near neighbour of ours.’’ 

Renewed anxiety showed itself in Lady Lydiard. She looked 
round ly at Isabel. The girl’s head was bent so low over the 
rough head of the dog that her face was almost entirely concealed 
from view. So far as appearances went, she seemed to be entirely 
absorbed in fondling Tommie. Lady Lydiard roused her with a tap 
of the green fan. 

**'Take Tommie out, Isabel, for a run in the garden,”’ she said, 
** He won’t sit still much longer—and he may annoy Miss Pink. 
= be 1 will you kindly help Isabel to keep my ill-trained dog in 
order 

Mr. Troy got on his feet, and, not very willingly, followed 
Isabel out of the room. ‘‘ They will quarrel now, to a dead 
certainty !’’ he thought to himself, as he closed the door. ‘‘ Have 

‘ou any idea of what this means?” he said to his companion, as 
e joined her in the hall. ‘‘ What has Mr. Hardyman done to 
excite all this interest in him ?”’ 

Isabel’s guilty colour rose. She knew perfectly well that 
Hardyman’s unconcealed admiration of her was the guiding motive 
of Lady Lydiard’s inquiries. If she had told the truth, Mr. Troy 
would have unquestionably returned to the drawing-room, with or 
without an acceptable excuse for intruding himself. But Isabel 
was a woman; and her answer, it is needless to say, was, ‘‘ I don’t 
know, I’m sure.”’ 

In the mean time, the interview between the two ladies began 
in a manner which would have astonished Mr. Troy—they were 
both silent. For once in her life Lady Lydiard was considering 
what she should say, before she saidit. Miss Pink, on her side, 
naturally waited to hear what object her Ladyship had in view— 
waited, until her small reserve of patience gave way. Urged by 
irresistible curiosity, she spoke first. 

‘* Have you anything to say to me in private? ”’ she asked. 

Lady Lydiard had not got to the end of her reflections. 
said ‘‘ Yes !’’—and she said no more. 

“Ts it anything relating to my niece ?”’ persisted Miss Pink. 

Still immersed in her reflections, | Lydiard suddenly rose to 
the surface, and spoke her mind, as usual. 

‘* About your niece, Ma’am. The other day Mr. Hardyman 
called at my house, and saw Isabel.’ 

‘“*Yes,’’ said Miss Pink, politely attentive, but not in the least 
interested, so far. 

““That’s not all, Ma’am. Mr. Hardyman admires Isabel; he 
owned it to me himself in so many words.” 

Miss Pink listened, with a courteous inclination of her head. She 
looked mildly gratified, nothing more. Lady Lydiard proceeded— 

**You and I think differently on many matters,’ she said. 

‘* But we are both agreed, I am sure, in feeling the sincerest interest 
in Isabel’s welfare. I beg to suggest to you, Miss Pink, that Mr. 
Hardyman, as a near neighbour of yours, is a very undesirable 
neighbour while Isabel remains in your house.”’ 
Saying those words, under a strong conviction of the serious im- 
portance of the subject, Lady Lydiard insensibly recovered the 
manner and resumed the language which befitted a lady of her rank. 
Miss Pink, noticing the change, set it down to an expression of 
pride on the part of her visitor which, in referring to Isabel, assailed 
indirectly the social position of Isabel’s aunt. 

‘*T fail entirely to understand what your Ladyship means,”’ she 
said, coldly. 

Lady Lydiard, on her side, looked in undisguised amazement at 
Miss Pink. 

‘* Haven’t I told you already that Mr. Hardyman admires your 
niece ?’’ she asked. 

‘* Naturally,”’ said Miss Pink. ‘‘ Isabel inherits her lamented 
mother’s personal advantages. If Mr. Hardyman admires her, Mr. 
Hardyman shows his good taste.”’ 

Lady Lydiard’s eyes opened wider and wider in wonder. ‘ My 
good lady!”’ she exclaimed, “is it possible you don’t know that 
when a man admires a woman he doesn’t stop there? He falls in 
love with her (as the saying is) next.”’ 

** So I have heard,” said Miss Pink. 

** So you’ have heard?” repeated Lady Lydiard. ‘‘If Mr. Hardy- 
man finds his way to Isabel I can tell you what you will see. Catch 
the two together Ma’am—and you will see Mr. Hardyman making 
love to your niece.”’ 

‘* Under due restrictions, Lady Lydiard, and with my permission 
first obtained, of course, I see no objection to Mr. Hardyman paying 
his addresses to Isabel.” 

‘* The woman is mad!” cried Lady Lydiard. ‘ Do you actually 
suppose, Miss Pink, that Alfred Hardyman could, by any earthly 
possibility, marry your niece ? ”’ 

‘* Not even Miss Pink’s politeness could submit to such a question 
as this. She rose indignantly from her chair. ‘‘Are you aware, 
Lady Lydiard, that the doubt you have just expressed is an insult 
tomy niece, and an insult to Me?” 

** Are you aware of who Mr. Hardyman really is?’ retorted her 
Ladyship. ‘‘ Or do you judge of his position by the vocation in life 
which he has perversely chosen to adopt? I can tell you, if youdo, 
that Alfred Hardyman is the younger son of one of the oldest Barons 
in the English Peerage, and that his mother is related by marriage 
to the Royal family of Wurtemberg.”’ 

Miss Pink received the full shock of this information without 
receding from her position by a hair’s breadth. 

** An English gentlewoman offers a fit alliance to any man living 
who seeks her hand in marriage,” said Miss Pink. ‘ Isabel’s mother 
(you may not be aware of it) was the daughter of an English 
clergyman ’’—— 

** And Isabel’s father was a chemist in a country town,” added 
Lady Lydiard. 

** Isabel's father,’”’ rejoined Miss Pink, “‘ was attached in a most 
responsible capacity to the, useful and honourable profession of 
Medicine. Isabel is, in the strictest sense of the word, a young 
gentlewoman. If you contradict that for a single instant, Lady 
Lydiard, you will oblige me to leave the room.” ; 

Those last words produced a result which Miss Pink had not 
anticipated—they roused Lady Lydiard to assert herself. As usual 
is such cases, she rose superior to her own eccentricity. Confront- 
ing Miss Pink, she now spoke and looked with the gracious courtesy 
and the unpresuming self-confidence of the order to which she 
belonged. ‘ 

‘* For Isabel’s own sake, and for the quieting of my conscience,” 


She 


| she answered, ‘1 will say one word more, Miss Pink, before I 


relieve you of my presence. Considering my age and my oppor- 
tunities, I may claim to know quite as much as you do of the laws 


| and customs which regulate society in ourtime. Without contesting 


your niece’s social position—and without the slightest intention of 
insulting you—I repeat that the rank which Mr. Hardyman inherits 
makes its simply impossible for him even to think of marrying 
Isabel. You will do well not to give him any opportunities of 
meeting with her alone. And you will do better still (seeing that 
he is so near a neighbour of yours) if you permit Isabel to return to 
my protection, fora time atleast. I will wait to hear from you 
when you have thought the matter over at your leisure. In the 
meantime, if I have inadvertently offended you, I ask your pardon— 
and I wish you goed evening.”’ 

She bowed, and walked tothe door. Miss Pink, as resolute as 
ever in maintaining her pretensions, make an effort to match the 
great lady on her own ground. 

‘‘ Before you go, Lady Lydiard, I beg to apologise if I have 
spoken too warmly on my side,’”’ she said. ‘‘ Permit me to send for 
your carriage.” 

** Thank you, Miss Pink. 
I shall enjoy a little walk in the cool evening air. 

( Continued on page 19.) 


My carriage is only at the village inn. 
Mr. Troy, I have 
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10,000 CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
PARKINS & (OTT0's. 


DRESSING-CASES, 21s., 42s., 84s., 105s., 210s- 
DRESSING-BAGS, ‘42s., "84s. 105s , 210s. 

HAND-BAGS, 6s. 9d., Ils. WAIST-BAGS. 
DESPATCH-BOXES, 'Qls., 42s., 63s., 848., &c. 
WRITING-CASES, 5s., 10s, 6d., 14s. 6d., 21s. 
DESKS, 83s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 14s. 6d., 21s., 42s., 63s. 
STATIONERY- CABINETS, 25s. * 50s. be '84s., 


‘NVELOPE- CASES and BLOTTERS. 
KSTANDS for Drawing-Room or Library. 

TEA-CADDIES, BOOK-SLIDES. 
LIQUEUR-CASES, FLASKS. 
LETTER-BOXES for the Hall and Lib , 
READING-STANDS, POSTAGE-SCALES. 
OXYDIZED and ENAMELLED ARTICLES. 
ORMOULU WRITING SETS, NIC-NACS. 
OAK WARE, Tankards, Biscuit-Boxes, Ju 
DOULTON WARE, Mounted with Silver, 
ELECTRO-PLATED GOODS, for Presents. 
BRONZE INKSTANDS, CANDLESTICKS. 
JEWEL-CASES, for Ladies and Gentlemen. 
BRUSH-CASES, for Ladies and Gentlemen. 
SCENT-CASES, for 2, 3. or 4 Bottles. 
SPECTACLE-CASES, Waist or Pocket. 
GLOVE and HANDKERCHIEF BOXES. 
WORK BOXES and BASKETS, 6s. 10d., 


RETICULES, LADIES’ COMPANIONS. 
MUSIC CASES and ROLLS, 2s. 6d., 


6s. 6d. 
MUSICAL BOXES, Ditto Albums, all kinds. 
CHINA CARD-TRAYS, Ditto Ornaments. 
PURSES, POCKET-BOOKS, NOTE-CASES. 
CARD-CASES, Diaries for the New Year. 
CIGAR-CASES, FUZEE-CASES. 
OPERA-GLASSES, FANS, Newest Patterns. 
GRAPHOSCOPES, STEREOSCOPES. 
SCENT-BOTTLES, Gold and Silver Mounted. 
PENCIL-CASES, Gold, Silver, Aluminium. 
INDOOR GAMES, Newest and —_ nusing. 
CABINETS OF GAMES, 21s., 84s., &c. 
BAGATELLE-BOARDS, 28s. 6a., 6b, 78s. 6d. 
BACKGAMMON, CHESS, DRAUGHTS. 
PAINT-BOXES, TOOL-CHESTS, FOOT- 

BALLS. 

MAGIC LANTERNS, with slides, 7s. 6d., &c. 
PORTRAIT ALBUMS, all sizes. 
EASEL ALBUMS, improved Novelties. 
PORTRAIT FRAMES, Ormoulu, Velvet, &c. 
SCRAP-BOOKS, STAMP ALBUMS. 
IVORY PAPER- KNIVES, Portfolios. 
TWO THOUSAND CHURCH SERVICES. 
FAMILY BIBLES, Pocket Ditto, Prayers. 
BOOKS for JUVENILES and PRESENTS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST - FREE. 


PARKINS & (OTTO, 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 
TO H.B.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


27 and 28, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 


5s., 


Wuy Run any RIsK in the choice of a 
Sewing Machine, when the best of all 


machines for family work may be had for 


a Month’s Free Trial in your own home, 


and carriage-paid? The Willcox and 


Gibbs’ Silent Sewing Machine, with Auto- 
and 


matic Tension, self-adjusting needle, 


many other important improvements, will be 
sent on the terms mentioned above. 


charge of any kind is made, even in 


case of the return of the machine. 


” 


The ‘‘New Automatic” is a marvel 


of mechanical excellence, and is almost 


without liability to derangement. It is 


entirely noiseless when at work; and the 
most inexperienced use it at once, and 


do perfect work upon it. The sewing 
is unequalled in uniformity and beauty, 
and as elastic and durable as the best 
knitting. Test these claims by making 
use of our free trial at home. Apply 
to any of our Certified Agents, who may be | 
found in all important towns, 
Willcox and Gibbs’ Sewing Machine Com- 
pany, 150, Cheapside, and 135, Regent- 


street, W. London; 


(Royal Exchange), Manchester; 113, Union- | 


street, Glasgow; 32, New-road 


North-strect), Brighton; 14, 


lane, Canterbury. Price-Lists post-free. 


65 and 64, 
CHEAPSIDE. 


BENNETT'S 
GOLD PRESENTATION 


WATCHES, 
FROM £10 to £100, 


BENNETT. 





‘WATCHES f 





TO CLOCK 
PURCHASERS, 


JOHN BENNETT, having 
ust 


(LOCKS. 


uality and newest 
lowest prices. 





) OHN BENNETT, WATCH and CLOCK 
MANUFACTORY, 65 and 04, CHEAPSIDE. 





—In return for a £10 note, free and 
per post, one of BENNETT'S L. ADY" 8GOLD 
perfect for time, beauty, and bare «erg with 
keyless action, air- -tight, dam mp-tigt tight. and dust-tight.—s, Cheap- 
side, London,’ Gold chains a ufacturer’s prices. P.0.0, 
John Bennett, 
BENNETT, 65 and 64, Cheapside. 


AN ELEGANT ASSORTMENT OF 
DT ®4W1NG-RooM CLOCKS 
UF THE NEWEST DESIGNS. 
ASTRONOMICAL, TURRET, and OTHER CLOCKS 
to Order. 


BENNETT'S DINING, DRAWING ROOM, 
and HALL CLOCKS. 
MARBLE CLOCKS from £2 2 0 


rar Maine HOURS and HALF- 


PRAWIG- ROOM CLOCKS ot the 
DESIGNS.. 
HALA oLooge, sy MAHOGANY, ‘OAK, 
WALNUT (¢ 
CHIME mae KS, > ‘ HANDSOMELY- 
CARVED CASES 


from 8 3 0 
from 4 4 0 
from 1212 0 

0 


from 2% 0 
_ on ‘Applic ‘ation. 
MANUFACTORY, 66 and 6, CHEAPSIDE. 


BENNETT'S GOLD PRESENTATION 
WATCHES, 10g8., 20 gs., 30 gs., 40g8. 


BENNETT'S LADIES’ GOLD KEYLESS 


WATCHES, from 10 gs. 





ENNETT’S KEYLESS SILVER 


WATCHES, from 6 gs. 


ENNETT’S KEYLESS HALF- 
CURONOMETERS, compensated for variations of tem- 
perature, adjusted in potions, with improved keyless action, 
InGold_., . +. 80 to # guineas, 
In Silver . tod guineas, 
Ditto for Ladies, with “Mchiy- -En- 
graved Gould Cases and Dials, from 20 to 30 guineas, 


| ENNETT’S 18-CARAT HALL-MARKED 
EO AILAINS and choice JEWELLERY. Free and safe for 





No | 


or to the | 


10, Cross-street | 


(facing | 
| 
Mercery- | 


] ENNETT’S MODEL WATCH is a 
| comb — on of all the modern improvements in perform- 
| ance, taste, onomy, securing to the weare: nr the indispensabic 


| comfort « uf perfect time. 
kY ERY WATCH in the LATEST STYL E, 
| and MOST CAREFULLY FINISHED. 
| Superior London-Made Laver rapes, dewelled in 4, 6,8, and 
a . 
Horizontal Suapenest, Jewelled in 4, 6, or 8 Holes. 

GENTLEMEN'S. 

SILVER. 

5 w 10 gs. 
5 ge. 


GOLD. 
12 to D gs. 
7 to 12 gs. 3to 


GOLD, 
10 to 2 gs. 
5 12 ga. 


SILVER. 
5 ww 10 gs. 
Sto Ses. 


BE INNETT’S KEYLESS WATCHES. 
NO KEY REQUIRED. 
AIR-TIGHT, DAMP-TIGHT, DUST-TIGHT. 
& guineas 10 guineas. 
10 guineas ........ 12 guineas 14 guineas. 
Every Watch skilfully Examined, Timed, and its 
performance Guaranteod, 
SAFE AND FREE BY POsT. 





BENNETT’S WATCHES. 


65, Cheapside. 
PRESENTATION GOLD WATCHES, ® to # 
guineas. 


J OHN 


LADIES’ GOLD KEYLESS ACTION WATCHES: 
from 10 guineas. 

SILVER WATCHES, with Keyless Action, from 
6 guineas. 

GOLD KEYLESS HALF-CHRONOMETERS, from 
wO to # guineas, 

BILY —* HALF-CHRONOMETERS, from 16 to 25 
guineas. 

HALF -CHRONOMETERS are compensated for 
variations of temperature, wijusted in eee us, 
and Wind and Set Hands without Koys. 

ENGLISH HAL xs CLOCKS, chiming the quarters 
from BW guineas 

RICHLY-GILT DRAWING-ROOM CLOCKS, 
with classic designs. 

MARBLE DINING-ROOM CLOCKS, with Antique 
Bronzes. 





18-CARAT BALL: MARKED CHAIN 
CHUICE JEWELLERY. a. 
JOUN BENNETT'S WATCH and CLOCK MANUFACTORY, 
@ and 65, Cheapside, 


YOUNTRY ORDERS attended to with Se 

| J utmost care. Post-Uffice Orders, or Che 

| London and Westminster Bank, to JOHN BEWS) ert 65, 
Cheapside. 

| 


| YORE SIGN ORDERS should be ace ompanied 


by remittances or Londou references, 


‘HIPPERS, CAPTAINS and 


| b WHOLESALE BUYERS LIBERALLY TREATED, 


VOREIGN and ENGLISH RAILWAYS 
CONTRACTED WITH on the BEST TERMS, 


BENNETT'S HOUSE, OFFICE, and 
SHOP DIALS, EIGHT-DAY PIECEs, 
in Mahogany, Oak, or Rosewood Cases, warranted for perfect 


time 


| CASH PRICES. 
12-in. .. 

“,., 

16 w 


Price- L iste. post-free on n applic cation. 


OHN BENNETT’S WATCH and CLOCK 
MANUFACTORY, @ aud &, CHEAI si DK, 


BkownN & potson's CoBN FLOUR 


HAS TWENTY YEARS’ WORLD-WIDE 
REPUTATION, 


Brown & POLson’s CoRN FLOUR 


IS DISTINGUISHED 
FOR UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


FOR FAMILIES. 
Brown & Ppotson 8 (KORN FLour 


is of constant utility in the preparation of 
Puddings, Custards, Blancmange, Soups, 
Bauces, &c, Also for Invelids and Children, 


FOR HOTELS. 
PoOtson’s (CoRN FLoUR 


is inexpensive, and admits, with simple 
treatment, of many elegant and most agree- 
able applications. 


Brown & 


FOR CONFECTIONERS. 

PoLson’s CoRNn FLOUR 
is admirably adapted for cakes and biscuits, 
as well as for light dishes suitable for break- 
fasts, suppers, &c. 


Brown & 


FOR SHIP STORES. 
person's (GoRN Fuour 


is equally serviceable as an ordinary diet, and 
ase medicinal regimen. 


Brown & 


FOR ORPHANAGES. 
Brown & person's (KORN Fuour 
is an economic substitute for arrowroot in 


all its uses, and, made with milk, it becomes 
an lent diet for both in health 


and sickness. 


Hild 





FOR HOSPITALS. 


& POLson’s (OREN Fuocr 


is an approved and perfectly pure car- 
bonaceous food, having special uses in 
various forms of disorder, and always 
beneficial in conditions of debility. 


BRrRowN 


Brown & Porson ’S (ORN Four 


IS SUITABLE FOR ALL SEASONS 
AND CLIMATES, 


Brown & POLson’s (KORN FLovr. 


VICTORIA-STREET, LONDON. 
_EC. 


QUEEN 





I REIDENBACH’ Ss WwooD VIOLET, 
Fragrant as Morning-Gathered Flowers. 


BBEWENBACH'S TALIPAT BLOSSOMS 
(Ceylon). 
BREIDENBACH’S ZINNIA. 
BREIDEN BACH’S WHITE 
FORGET-ME-NOT, JOCKEY CLUB. 
BREIDENBACH'S STEPHANOTIS. 


BREIDENBACEH’ 8 FLOWER PERFUMES 


are of the finest quality, and can be obtained of all 
ar Paros 
.; and Elegant 


ROSE, 


Chemists, Perfumers mang = = 
and Amorica, in Bottles, 2. fid., s., 10s., 
Bottles, for Presentation, from 66. to ees 


] REIDENBACH’S ARTICLES are not 
enuine anless the Trade Mark. a WOOD VIOLET, and 
Sole Address, 1578, NEW BOND-STREET, is on each Labe 


REIDENBACH’S MACASGARINE OIL, 
for the Hair, not to be excelled in palit 
ONE SHILLING PER BOTTLE; OR T Ix “ONE, 2s. 64 


I REIDENBACH’S KALYDOR, 


Preserving the Complexion. 1s. 
I REIDENBACH’S 


for 


ODONTO, for 


Whitening and Preserving the Teeth, ls. per Box, 
BREIDENBACH and CO., 
Manufacturing Perfuiners to 
The QUEEN, their Royal Highnesscs the PRINCE and 
PRINCESS of WALES, 

1578, NEW BOND-STREET. 
Liberal Discount to Shippers. Lists forwarded free. 


WALKE aR’S 
(CRYSTAL (ASE “WV ATCHES. 
JOHN WALKER, 





| 


(CHRONOMETER, WaAtcu, and 
Clock MANUFACTURER, 


PRIZE MEDALLIST of the EXHIBITIONS 
of 1862 and 1867, 


MAKER OF THE PRINCE OF WALES'S 
INDIAN WATCHES. 
68, CORNHILL; 230, REGENT-STREET; 
and 76, STRAND, LONDON. 


GOLD CRYSTAL-CASE HALF-CHRONOMETER, 
pe one pocusaay ral the Chronometer and the 
stren, of the Lever Wa A perfect ti 
and not affected ty riding wri — 
GOLD ORYSTAL-CASE }-PLATE KEY LESS LEV 
WATOH, with Compensation Balance, &c., from ER 
GOLD CRYSTAL-CASE LEVER WATCH, with Com- 
pensation Balauce, from . «o J 
GOLD CRY8TAL-CASE L EVER WATCH, from 
GULD LEVER WATCHES for LADIES. ° 
SILVER CRYSTAL-CASE }-PLATE (BEY LES 3 
LEVER WATUOH, with Compensation Balan r 





SILVER CRYSTAL-CASE LEVER WATCHES, with 
Compensation Belances, from 

SILVER CRYS8TAL-O. SE LEVER Ww ATCHES, from 

LADIE®’ GOLD WATOHES, from .. ‘ 

YOUTHS’ SILVER WATOHES 








“A THING OF BEAUTY IS A JOY FoR EVER” 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 


W EDDING PRESENTS. 


Four BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS 
for 10s. 6d.; size, 34 by 24. ‘‘ Ruthin 
the Field of Boaz.’’ by Elmore, R.A.; ‘‘ Re- 
becca at the Well,’’ by Frith, R.A.; charming 
Sea Landscapes of Hastings ; also, Dover, by 
Turner, R.A., for 21s. Will be added (making 
six), two very excellent Historical Engravings, 
by Landseer—“ The Surrender of Mary Queen 
of Scots;’’ 8180, , ‘Mary Mourning Over the 
Dying Douglas ;’’ size, 40 by 27. No remarks 
are necessary, as the names of the Artists are 
a sufficient guarantee of the quality of their 
several works. 
The above Engravings were published at 
Eight Guineas, and would be sufficient for 
either Drawing or Dining Room. 


“THE SURRENDER OF KARS,” 

‘*THE MEETING OF SIR COLIN CAMP- 
BELL AND GENERAL HAVELOCK,” 

“THE ALLIED GENERALS BEFORE 
SEBASTOPOL.” 

The above large Engravings, 50 by 53, One 
Guinea each ; or, 50s. the Three. 

The above three Engravings were published 
at Four Guineas each, and are engraved in the 
best style. 


(QUEOGRAPHS. 


Set of Four Land- 
scapes in Switzer- 
‘land, 16 by 12, 
10s. the Set. 

Set of Four very 
charming Land- 
scapes, 24 by 18, 
20s. 

Set of Four Seasons, 
very fine, 26 by 
17, 21s.; usually 
sold at 4 gs. 

Set of Four Fox- 
Hunts, 23 by 14, 
10s.; usual price, 
2 gs. 

“The Tug of War,” 
‘* Peace and War,”’ 
7s. 6d. each; usual 

()LEOGRAPES. <r At size, 24 

The above OLEOGRAPHS can be recommended as some of the 

finest specimens of art. 
They can be sent through the post with safety. 
Handsomely Framed in Alhambra Pattern at 1s. 6d. per foot. 


(QLEOGRAPHS. 
(QLEOGRAPHS. 
(QLEOGRAPHS. 
(jLEOGRAPEHS. 
(QLEOGRAPHS. 
(QLEOGRAPHS. 


(CLECGRAPHS. 





(CHROMOS. Very fine 


BIRKET FOSTERS, 
Set of Four— 
** Rustic Bridge,”’ 
** Cherry Gathering,’ 
** Minding Baby,” 

‘* Providence,’’ 
10s. 6d. each ; 
usual price, 25s. each. 
Pair of Cattle in the 

Meadows and River- 
side, 7s 6d. each; 
usual price 21s. 

Set of English and 
Scotch Lakes, 
10s. 6d. each, by 
Penley. 

Homestead and Farm- 
yard, 6s. the pair. 
A pair of delightful 
Landscapes. Can 
be recomended. 


(CHROMOS. 
(\HROMOS. 
(CCHBROMOS. 
(CHROMOS. 
(CHROMOS. 
C HROMOS. 
(CHROMOS. 
(CHROMOS. 
(CHROMOS. 


(CHROMOS. 





SILVIO. 


K ISBER. 


PETRARCH. 


All these celebrated 


Winners, _beauti- 
fully coloured, 36 
(CHAMANT. 
by 24, with Jockeys 

I OSEBERY. 
up, 15s. each. 


GPRINGFIELD. 





Neat Gilt Frames, 


Frans. 


8d. Foot ; 


FRAMEs. per 


FRAMES Wide Ditto, 10d. ; 


{;RAMES. Handsome Alham- 


FRAMES. bra Frames, ls. 6d. 


FFRAMES. per Foot; 3-inch 


Ditto, 2s. 
CATALOGUE, 3 STAMPS. 
GEO. EES, 
41, 42, 48, RUSSELL-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN 
(Opposite Drury-Lane Theatre.) 


F RAMES. 
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METZLER & COVS . 


NEW LIST 


MASON & HAMLIN AMERICAN ORGANS. | 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN. 
Style 103. 


Four Octaves and Automatic Swell. 
Price 14 Guineas. 


NEW PORTABLE ORGAN, 
Price 14 Guineas. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN. 
Style 315. 


New Boupork MODEL. 


Nine Stops, Five Octaves, Knee Swell. 
Black and gold case, handsomely orna- 


mented. 
Price 56 Guineas. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN. 
Style 701. 
New DRAWING-ROOM MODEL. 


Two Manuals, Thirteen Stops, Knee-Swells, | 
with New Solo Stops, Saxaphone (four feet), 
Viol de Gamba (eight feet), and Musette 
(sixteen feet). Very handsome and elabo- 
rately carved Case, inlaid with polished 
Walnut and choice woods. 

Price 120 Guineas. | 











MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN. 
Style 235. 


New CHEAP PARLOUR MODEL. 


Nine Stops, Five Octaves, Vox Humana, 
Automatic Swell, Knee Swell, &c. 
Price 28 Guineas. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN. 
Style 416. 


Twelve Stops, Five Octaves, Knee Swells, 
Octave Coupler, Sub-Bass, Vox Humana, 
and Seraphone. 


Price 58 Guineas. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN. 
Style 600. 
TWO-MANUAL AND PEDAL ORGAN. 


Twelve Stops, with Bourdon (sixteen feet), 
feet) on the Pedals, 
Pedal Coupler, Front 
Foot Swell and Seat. 
The most comple atisfactory Instru- 
ment for Churc! Vedal practice. 
Price 125 Guineas. 


Violoncello (cig! 
Manual Coup! 
and Side Blowers 





MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN. 
Style 312. 


New CHURCH MODEL. 
Ten Stops, Five Octaves, Knee Swells, 
Octave Coupler and Sub-Bass. 
Price 40 Guin. ws. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN. 
Style 328. 


PIANO-HARP MODEL. 
Six Stops, Three and a half Octaves of 
Steel Vibrators, producing the effect of 
either pianoforte or organ. 
Price 62 Guineas. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN. 
Style 602. 


TWO-MANUAL AND PEDAL ORGAN. 
Twelve Stops, with Bourdon (sixteen feet), 
Violoncello(eight feet) onthe pedals, Manual | 
Coupler and Pedal Coupler, Front and Side 
Blowers, Foot Swell and Seat, Handsome 
Case, with elaborate Pipe Top. Extra 
finish. 
Price 165 Guineas. 








MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN. 
Style 243. 


New DRAWING-ROOM MODEL. 
Nine Stops, Five Octaves, Knee Swell, case 
veneered with choice woods. Folding desk 
and fall-board. Price 38 Guineas. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN. 
Style 410, 
PEDAL ORGAN, ONE MANUAL. 


Nine Stops, Octave Coupler, with Bourdon 
(sixteen feet) and Violoncello (eight feet) 
on the pedals. Front and side Blowers. 
Foot Swell and Seat. Price 76 Guineas. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN. 
Style 1400. 


ORCHESTRAL ORGAN. 


Twenty Stops, Percussion Action, Double 
Expression, ~Harpe Eolienne, Barytone 
(thirty-two feet), Knee Swells, &c. 

The finest Reed Instrument in the world. 
Played by Augustus L. Tamplin, Chevalier 
Lemmens, and J. Munro Coward. 

Price 300 Guineas. 


These Instruments Let on Hire, or on the Three-Years’ System of Hire and Purchase. 


CH. GOUNOD. 


“ Allow me, in thanking you for the organ 


which you have placed at my disposal for my | Mason: anp Hamurn Caniver Oroans. 





TESTIMONTALS. 


SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 


“T entertain the highest opinion of the 
The 


series of concerts, to express my very favour- ,; tone is mellow and free from reediness, the 
able opinion on the charm of this instrument, | touch excellent ; and altogether I believe these 
the tones of which, both delicate and full, com- instruments ar; 7 *tined to be very popular in 


bine so well with the voice. ‘‘CH.GOUNOD.” | 


this country. "* 10S BENEDICT.” 





DR. STAINER. 


**T have been very much pleased with your 
Organs on all occasions on which I have had 
to play upon them. Their tone is remarkably 
pure and free from reediness, and their touch 
all that eould be desired. 

**J. STAINER, Mus. Doc.”’ 








EDWARD J. HOPKINS. 


“T have just tried and examined several of 
Mason anp Hamury’s Oncans, at Messrs. 


| Merzier and Co.’s, and I find the tone to be 


unusually mellow, sweet, aud equal. The 
touch of the instruments is also light, elastic, 
and free from lumpiness. ‘‘ E. J. HOPKINS.” 


These Instruments are thoroughly well made, of seasoned material, and do not get out of order. 





NEW COMIC OPERA. 
COMPOSED BY 


ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 


Just Published. 


THE 


SORCERER. 





NEW COMIC CPERA. 


WRITTEN BY 
W. 8. GILBERT. 


METZLER and 00., GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET, LONDON, W. 
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* Isabel Miller, I want you to be my wife.” 


DRAWN BY F. BARNARD. 


SCENE FROM “MY LADY’S MONEY.” 
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(CHATTO and WINDUS, Publishers. THE THREE MAGAZINES G IfT-BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. ME 8S RS. HATCHARD, 
gues and Prospectuses upon applicati JI PARAS TO THE ROYAL FAMILY, 
Pe JEW YEAR AL SON’ ‘4 cs 187, PI > 
MAJOR WHYTE-MELVILLE’S NEW NOVEL. ok THE NEW YEAR. peisnariicaar NY . SON'S _— Established Eighty ag ian 
MUANCARY yl cutie ist MAGAZINE for THE QUIVE THE IMPE! AL “LIBR ARY EDITION, 
contain the c ters of a New Novel a se octavo volumes, ' y y 
i “ An Outlay of ——_ upon THE QUIVER will not be | cloth, price 10s. Gd. p Ae agen ese iednteatti 12s, 6d. cach. at rp ee ae DOORS, 


by G. J HYTE-MELVILLE, Author of “ Re Gladia- 
dc. anbitiod ted by Arthur 


tors,” ROY’S WIFE. Illustra’ 





THOMAS HARDY'’S NEW NOVEL. 
ELGRAVIA for JANUARY will contain 


ret optere of a New Novel by THOMAS HARDY, 
father Maddi Crowd 


i 2 the * 2c... entitled 
THE RETURN 0 THE NATIVE. aw ustrated by 


rebar mophne, hia by WILEIE COLLINS. 


Te PICCADILLY NOVELS 
Illustrated by Gilbert, Du Maurier, Small, F. 8. Walker, 


con 





Antonina By Wilkie Collins. By Henry 
Beail. Ww Wilkie Collins | Kingsley. 
By Wilkie m! Sesame! 
Honiton 
The Dead 


| larryat. 
Secret. By Wilkie whiteladies. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Best of Husbands. By 


James Payn 
| Walter's W ond. 


By Florence 


Collins. 
Queen wot Heatts. By Wilkie’ 


Colli aed. egn. 


My Miscellanies. By Wilkie Halves. a th, es Pay 
Collins. Way We Live Now. By 
The Woman in White. By | Anthony Trollope. 
Wilkie Collins. jamond nd amond. By 
The Moonstone. By Wilkie ae bm 
Collins. Bound to the Wireel. By John 
Man and Wife. By W. Collins.’ Saunders. 
oor Miss Finch. By Wilkie oe ee By John 
Collins, 
a Mrs.? By Wilkie One Against, the World. By 
Collins. 
The New Magdalen. By Wilkie The Lion in the Path. By 
The Frosen Deep. By Wilkie | Reajy-Money Mortiboy.,B 
 Frogen Pp. iy Wi ~ oney Morti “we y 
Collins. Walter Besant James 
The Law and the Lady. By’ Rice. 
Wilkie Collins, | The Golden paitertiy. By 
Felicia. By M. B.SEdwards. Besant and Rice. 
Petrie aa Kemball. By E.Lynn My y Little ‘Girl. By Besant 


Lin 
ym of Leam Dundas. With Harp and Crown. By 
By E. i Linton. Besant and Rice. 
The Evil By K. 8. The Case of Mr. ‘Lucraft. By 
Besant and 2B 
y 


Macq noi 7. 
Number Seventeen. By Henry | This Son of. "Valens. 
Kingsley. Besant and Rice. 





Crown 8vo, red cloth extra, 5s. each, 


YUIDA’S NOVELS. 


FOLLE-FARINE. PUCK. 
DOG OF FLANDERS. 


ipals Hd 7 

CMA STRATHMORE. 

UC ur R Tivo FLAGS. TWO LITTLE WOODEN 
TRICOTRIN SHOES. 


CECIL C ASTLEMAINE. SIGNA 
INA WINTER CITY. 





HELD IN BONDAGE 
PASCAREL. ARIADNE. 

(oHEAF EDITIONS OF POPULAR 
NOVELS. Post vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Antonina. By Wilkie Collins. | Oakshott Castle. By Henry 

Basil. By Wilkie Collins. ngsley. 
Hide ond Seek. By Wilkie|The Adventures of Tom 
y Sawyer. By Mark Twain. 


Dead Secret. By W. Collins A Pleasure Trip on Lad Gonts- 


Queen of Hearts. By Wilkie nent. By Mark Tw 

Collins. Guy Waterman. by" ” John 
My Miscellanies. By Wilkie Saunders. 

Collins. One Against the World. By 
The Woman in White. By John Saunders. 

Wilkie Collins. The Lion in the Path. By John 
Moonstone. By W. Gates. and Katherine Saunders, 
Man and Wife. By Wilkie Ready- wes J Mortiboy. By 

olin Besant a: ice 
Poor Miss Finch. By Wilkie | The Golden Butterfly. By 

Collins. Besant and Rice. 

Miss or Mrs.? By Wilkie With Harp and Crown. By 

Collins. Besant and Rice. 

The New Magdalen. By Wilkie This Son NN Vulcan. By Besant 


and Ri 


ollins. 
My Ls atthe Girl. 


Fr zen Deep. By W. Collins. 
The ey ant 4 the Lady. By 

Wilkie Colli The “Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
Bound to the W wheel. | Besant and Rice. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W 


By Besant and 
By 








who are desireus of finding something at 
The illus- 
*—Guardian. 


regretted by those 
once easy to understand and worth the reading. 
trations are a very pleasant feature in the numbers.’ 


(THE QUIVER. —ae ew Volume commenced 
with the Nove r Part. Price éd. Order THE 
QUIVER for NOVEMBER. price 6d. 
(THE QUIVER. 
List of some of the Contributors to THE QUIVER. 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
a Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
he RB Rev. the LORD BISHOP of BATH and WELLS. 
The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of CARLI , 


The Right 7s . Se LORD BISHOP of DERR 
The R the LORD BISHOP of GLOUCESTER and 


BR 
The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of ROCHESTER. 
The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of ST. ALBAN’S. 
IANTERBURY 








The Very Rev. the DEAN of OA 
Rev. CANON BARRY, D.D. 
Rev. CANON BATEMAN, a 


Rev. CANON FARRAR 

Rev. CANON ELLIc OT? B 

Rev. CANON RY 

Rev. PREBENDARY CHADWICK, B.D. 
Rev. PREBENDABY JACKSON, M.A. 
Rev. DANIEL M¢ EMA. 

Rev. P. B. POWER, M 

Rev. W. BO¥D CARPENTER, M.A. 


Rev. R. “MAGUIRE, D.D. 
Among Contributors of Original Sacred Music are— 
Sir JOHN GOSS, Mus.D., Composer to her Majesty's O s Chapels 


Sir GEORGE ELVY, Mus.D., Organist of the Chapel Royal, 
ndsor. 

Sir a, &.o AKELEY, Professor of Music in the University of 

Sir R. P. STEWART, Mus.D., Professor of Music in the Uni- 

versity of Dublin 

MACFARR EN, Mus.D., Professor of Music in the Uni- 

ge. 
E. J. HOPKINS, Organist of the Temple. 
CHARLES STEGGALL, Mus.D., Organist of Linesin's Inn. 


JOSEPH BARNBY, Precentor of Eton College. 
J. F. BRIDGE, Mus.D., Westminster Abbey. 








(CASSELL’S FAMILY MAGAZINE. 





(ASSELL’S S FAMILY MAGAZINE.—“ Its 
ance merged is so ey ond fociees that ™ have no 
esitation in giving ‘ Cassell’s Family azine’ THE FIRST 
POSITION atONG THE MONTHLIES for the people.” 
Edinburgh Courant. 








((ASSELL’ S FAMILY MAGAZINE. =i | 
A Notume commenced with DECEMBER PART, now ready, 


LTT FOLES. 











os L ITTLE FOLKS is out of sight the 
4 best children’s magazine we know."’—British Quarterly 


Review. ‘s 
JANUARY PART of 


TOTICE.—The . 
+ LITTLE FOLKS, ready DEC. price 6d., will commence 
the NEW VOLUME for 1878, and ari contain a beautiful 
Coloured Frontispiece, and many new features of attraction. 








CHRISEMAS £Fp NEW- YEAR'S ors. REWARDS, 


, BIRTHDAY PRESENTS 
‘ASSELL, PETTER, and ‘GALPIN’S 
COMPLETE List of 


CATALOGUE, containing a 
SEVERAL HUNDRED VOLUMES, consistin of Bibles and 
Religious Works, (including Dr. Farrar’s “Life of Christ, 
complete in Two Volumes), Fine- Art Volumes, Children’s Books 
Dictionaries, Educational Works, History, Natural History, 
Household and Domestic Treatises, Hand-Boeks and Guides 
Science, Trayels, &c., Les with a —- r. their, 
numerous Illustrated Serial ications, sen -free on, 
application to CASSELL, rE] R, and GAL Lee Ludgate- 
hill, London. 





and CO.’S LIST of GIFT- 


BOOKS. 


GEELEY 





ETCHINGS IN BELGIUM. By ERNEST 
GEORGE. Thirty Plates, with Descriptive Letterpress. 


2 2s., cloth. 
ETCHINGS FROM THE ea ag 
First and Second Series. Not 


GALLERY, R. N. 
WORNUM. Each Series, Eighteen Plates, £1 lis. Ad cloth. 


THE PORTFOLIO FOR 1877, containing 


numerous Etchings and Engravings. Half morocco, 42s. ; 
358 


or cloth, gilt edges, 
EIGHTEEN ETC HINGS BY ENGLISH, 
FRENCH, AND GERMAN ARTISTS, comprising Plate® 


Ernest George, Brunet Debaines, &c- 


With’ Notes by PG HAMERTON. £1 11s. 6d., cloth. 
FRENCH ARTISTS OF THE PRESENT 


Text 


DAY Twelve Facsimile yet 9 after Pictures. 
by RENE MENARD. 12s. 6d., h. 
EXAMPLES OF MODE RN ETCHING. 


Twenty Pilates, by 
Haden, Heseltine, 


SKETCHES 
R. 8. CHATTOCK. 
WOOD. Ita. 

THE ABBEY CHURCH OF ST. ALBANS 
Ry J. W. COMYNS CARR. With Five Etchings by Excnest 
George and R. Kent Thomas, and many smaller Illustrations. 
188. 


Bodmer, Chattock, Flameng, Seymour 

Rajon, Palmer, &c. 3ls. éd. 

OF ETON. Etchings by 
With descriptions by W. WIGHTMAN 


A QUIET CORNER OF ENGLAND. 
Studies in Rye, Winchelsea, and Roraney Marsh. By BASIL 
CHAMPNESS. 12s. éd. 

TROPICAL NATURE: An Account of the 


With 


namerus Bngravings > 
THE SYLVAN YEAR. 


-Book of Raoul pees. 
12s. 6c 


mena of Life in the Tropics. 

mn Wood, 12s. éd., cloth. 
Leaves from the 

By P.G. HAMERTON. With 


Tee nty Etchings. 

CHAPTERS ON ANIMALS. By P. G. 
HAMERTON. With Twenty Etchings. 12s. é&1., cloth. 
THE UNKNOWN RIVER. By P. G.- 
HAMERTON. In 8v ith Thirty-six Etchings. Price 15s. 

A CHEAPER EDITION, with Eight Etchings, 5s. 


ON A PINCUSHION; and Other Fairy 
Tales. By MARY DE MORGAN. Illustrated by William 
de reap. & 

* Genuine fairy stories of the old type."’—Spectator. 

A CENTURY OF DISCOVERY. The 
Spanish and Portuguese Navigators. By THEODORE 
VuG EL. Twelve Illustrations. 4. 

* Almost a model, in ite way, of good work.”"—Standard. 

THE PORTRAIT BIRTHDAY - BOOK OF 


I AMOUS NAMES. ans the Birthdays of 1700 Dis- 
I shed ne, and 2% Medallion Portraits. 2s. ci., 








‘A Lifces EDITION, super-royal 1émo, 4s., cl., gilt edges. 


STORIES FROM HOMER. By the Rev. 
ALFRED SE CHURCH. With Twenty-four Iii ustratio ns after 
I Pinted in the style of the Greek Va ba. 

PAUI INA’ S AMBITION. A Story for Girls. 
i Author of “ Hetty’s Rew With Frontispiece. 5e 


THE HILLSIDE CHILDREN. By AGNES 


GIBERNE. A Story forChildren. With Frontispiece. 3s. 6d 

THE OLD LOOKING-GLASS; or, Mrs. 
Dorothy Cope’s Recollections of Service. By MARIA 
LOUCISA CHARL ESWOBTH, Author of “ Ministering 
Children In crown &vo, with Four Engravings, price 
2s. é4., cloth. 

THE KHALIFS OF BAGDAD. By R. D. 
age = & Major in the Bengal Staff Corps. In &vo, price 
12s., cloth. 

LADY ALICE A Story. By EMMA 
MARSHALL, Author of “ The Old Gateway,” &c. Crown 


évo, Ss., cloth. 
Ses.er, Jacuson, and Haritpar, &, Fleet-street. 














Folio, price 7s. 6d. each, 


HROUGH THE EYE TO THE MIND. 
THE INSTRUCTIVE PICTURE-BOOKS: A Series of 
Volumes Illustrative of Natural History and of the Vegetable 

World ; with Descriptive Letterpress 
‘These volumes are among the most instructive picture- 
books we have seen, and we know of none better calculated to 
excite and ea* the appetite of the young for the knowledge 
of nature." 
Lon don : » Srayrorp, 56, Charing-cross, 8.W. 


~~ Penth Edition, with a paynf folio Coloured Plates, 


price 7s. 6d., 
HE INS STRUCTIVE PICTURE-BOOK, 
Leasons from the Natural History of Animals. 
By ADAM ‘WHITE, late Assistant Zoological Department, 
British Museum 


London : —_ Sranrorp, 45, Charing-cruss, 8.W. 





Fifth Edition, with many new Plates, price 7s. 6d., 
HE INSTRUCTIVE PICTURE-BOOK, 
2; or, Lessons from the Ye etable yy B the 
jae ot * “The Heir of Redclyffe,” Herb of the Field,” 
&c.—London: Epwaxp STanroxp, &, Charing-cross, 


Third Edition, with Sixty folio Coloured Plates, price 7s. 6d.,_ 
[HE INSTRUCTIVE PICTURE-BOOK, 
No. 3: Lessons on the Maye ny BL Distribution of 
Animals; or, the Natural History of adrupeds which 
characterise the Four Divisions of the Glebe. 
ondon : Epwarp Stayrorp, 55, Charing-cross, 8.W. 


Second Edition, with ey - folio Coloured Pilates, 
price 7s. éd., 


HE INSTRUCTIVE PIC TURE-BOOK, 
No. 4.—SKETCHES FROM NATURE; or, Pictures of 
Animal and Vegetable Life in all Landa. 
London: Epwanrp STANFORD, 55, Charing-cross, 8.W. 


Seventh Edition, with ‘Fhixty-<tx oblong ( ‘oloured Illustrations, 
rice 7s. 6d. 
TI ECREATIVE INSTRU CTION.—THE 


NEW PICTURE-BOOK ; or, Pictorial Lessons on Form, 
Comparison, and Number. For Children under Seven Years of 
Age. With Explanations by NICHOLAS BOHNY. 

London: Epwarp Straxverp, { a, Charing-cross, 8." w. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, with Maps and Illustrations, price és., 
pie HEROES OF YOUNG AMERICA. 

By ASCOTT R. HOPE, Author of “ A Peck of Troubles,” 
“ A Book about Boys,”’ “ A Book about Dominies,” &c. 

London: Eowarp Stayvoup, 5, Charing-cross, s. w. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, with numerous Illustrations, price 6. 


DVENTURES IN THE AIR; being 


d Memorable Experiences of Great Zronauts. From the 
French of M. DE FONVIELLE. Translated and Edited by 
JOHN 8. KELTIC. 
London: Epwarp Stawvonp, 55, Charing-cross, 5.W. 
Post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each, 
] RITISH MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES. Edited b G. PHILLIPS, F.G.8. A Series 
of Handy Volumes by | a ee Vriters. ae following volumes 
are ready, each embrac ree or more subjects 
on IN AND STEE 45 "CORP ER, BRASS, , TIN, AND 
a ETALLIC MINING, COAL, COL LIERIES, 


BUILDING STONES, EXPLOSIVE COMPOUN Ds 
THE BIRMINGHAM TRADES: Guns, Nails, Locks, 





S ~ screws, Railway Bolts and Spikes, a Se Needles, 
lery, and Electro- -Plate, Pens and Papier-Mach 
aes: IDS AND. ALKALIES, OILS AND CANDLES, 
GAS AND LIGHTING 
WOOL, FLAX AND LINEN, COTTON, SILK 


HOSIERY AND LACE, CARPETS, DYEING AND 


BLEACHING 

POTTERY, GLASS AND SILICATES, FURNI- 
TURE AND WOODWO RK 

PAPER, PRINTING, BOOKBINDING, EN- 
GRAVING, PHOTOG RAPHY, TOY 

TOBACCO, HIDES AND LEATHER, GUTTA- 


FIBRES AND CORDAGE. 


PERCHA AND INDIARUBBER 
AGRICU L- 


SHIPBUIL py TELEGRAPHS, 


TURAL MACHINBRY, RAILWAYS AND TRAMWAYS 
JEWELLERY, GOLD - WORKING, WATCHES 
AND CLOCKS, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, CUTLERY 
BREAD AND 


SALT, PRES ERVATION OF FOOD, 
BISCUITS, SUGAR-REF FIBING, BUTTER 
BREWING AND DISTILLI 

THE INDUSTRIAL C f. ASSES AND INDUSTRIAL 
STATISTICS. 2 vols., with Maps. 

London : Evwasp Staxvoup, 55, Charing-crosa, 8.W. 


AND CHEESE 








THE AUTHOR’S EDITION, 
in six volumes, 
cloth, price 38s. 6d. ; roxburgh half morocco, price 47s. 6d. 


THE CABINET EDITION, 
in twelve bag eee 
lete in hand 


P tal case, 
price 32s. 
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no doubt, will give me his arm.” She bowed once more, and quietly 
_ left the room. 


Reaching the little back garden of the villa, through an open 
door at the further end of the hall, Lady Lydiard found Tommie 
rolling luxuriously on Miss Pink’s dower bole, and Isabel and 
Mr. Troy in close consultation on the gravel-walk. 
the lawyer first. 

‘** They are baiting the horses at the inn,” she said. ‘I want 
your arm, Mr. Troy, as far as the village—and, in return, I will 
take you back to London with me. 
on or two little matters, and this is a good opportunity.” 

“With the greatest pleasure, Lady Lydiard. I suppose I must 
say good-by to Miss Pink ?”’ 

_“* A word of advice to you, Mr. Troy. Take care how you rufile 
Miss Pink’s sense of her own importance. Another word for your 
private ear. Miss Pink is a fool?” 

On the lawyer’s withdrawal, Lady Lydiard put her arm fondly 
round Isabel’s waist. ‘What were you and Mr. Troy so busy in 
talking about ?”’ she asked. 

‘We were talking, my Lady, about tracing the 
stole the money,” Isabel answered, rather sadly. t seenis a 
far more difficult matter than I supposed it to be. I try not to lose 
patience and hope—but it is a little hard to feel that the appear- 


She spoke to 


oe who 


ances are against me, and to wait day after day in vain for the | 


discovery that is to set me right.’’ 

“You are a dear good child,” said Lady Lydiard; ‘‘and you 
are more precious to me than ever. Don’t despair, Isabel. ith 
Mr. Troy’s means of inquiring, and with: my means of paying, 
the discovery of the thief cannot be much longer delayed. 
If you don’t return to me soon, 1 shall come back and see you again. 
Your aunt hates the sight of me—but I don’t care two straws for 
that,” remarked her Ladyship, showing the undignified side of her 
character once more. ‘Listen to me, Isabel! I have no wish to 
lower your aunt in your estimation, but I feel far more confidence 
in your good sense than in hers. Mr. Hardyman’s business has 
taken him to France for the present. It is at least possible that 
you may meet with him on his return. 
distance, my dear—politely, of course. There! there! you needn’t 
turn red; I am not blaming you; I am only giving you a little 
good advice. In your position you cannot possibly be too careful. 
Here is Mr. Troy! You must come to the gate with us, Isabel, or 
we shall never get Tommie away from you; I am only his second 
favourite; you have the first place in his affections. God bless and 

pnd you, my child—I wish to Heaven you were going back to 
ndon with me! Well, Mr. Troy, how have you done with Miss 
Pink? Have you offended that terrible ‘ gentlewoman’ (hateful 
word !) ; or has it been all the other way, and has she given you a 
siss at parting ?”’ 

Mr. Troy smiled mysteriously, and changed the subject. 
brief parting interview with the lady of the house was not of a 
nature to be rashly related. Miss Pink had not only positively 
assured him that her visitor was the most ill-bred woman she had 
ever met with, but had further accused Lady Lydiard of shaking 
her confidence in the aristocracy of her native country. ‘‘ For the 
first time in my life,’’ said Miss Pink, ‘‘ 1 feel that something is to 
be said for the Republican point of view ; and I am not indisposed to 
admit that the constitution of the United States has its advantages! ”’ 

CHAPTER XII. 
The conference between Lady Lydiard and Mr. Troy, on the way 
back to London, led to some practical results. 

Hearing from her legal adviser that the inquiry after the missing 
money was for the moment at a standstill, Lady Lydiard made one 
of those bold suggestions with which she was accustomed to startle her 
friends in cases of emergency. She had heard favourable reports of 


the extraordinary ingenuity of the French police; and she now pro- | 


posed sending to Paris for assistance, after first consulting her 
nephew, Mr. Felix Sweetsir. ‘‘ Felix knows Paris as well as he 
knows London,’’ she remarked. 
likely that he will relieve us of all trouble by taking the matter 
into his own hands. In any case, he is sure to know who are the right 
people to address in our present necessity. What do you say ?’’ 
Mr. Troy, in reply, expressed his doubts as to the wisdom of 
employing foreigners in a delicate investigation which required an 
accurate knowledge of English customs and English character. 


Waiving this objection, he approved of the idea of consulting her | 


Ladyship’s nephew. ‘' Mr. Sweetsir is a man of the world,’’ he 
said. ‘* In putting the case before him, we are sure to have it pre- 
sented to us from a new point of view.’’ Acting on this favour- 
able expression of opinion, Lady Lydiard wrote to her nephew. On 
the day after the visit to Miss Pink, the proposed council of three 
was held at Lady Lydiard’s house. 


Felix, never punctual at keeping an appointment, was even later | 


than usual on this occasion. He made his apologies with his hand 
pressed upon his forehead, and his voice expressive of the langour 
and discouragement of a suffering man. 

‘* The beastly English climate is telling on my nerves,’’ said Mr. 
Sweetsir—‘‘the horrid weight of the atmosphere, after the ex- 
hilarating air of Paris; the intolerable dirt and dulness of London, 
you know. Iwas in bed, my dear aunt, when I received your 
etter. 
in, when I tell yn of the effect which the news of the robbery pro- 
duced on me. I fell back on my pillow, as if I had been shet. Your 
Ladyship should really be a little more careful in communicating 
these disagreeable surprises to a sensitively-organised man. Never 
mind—my valet is a perfect treasure ; he brought me some drops of 
ether on a lump of sugar. I said, ‘ Alfred’ (his name is Alfred), 
‘put me into myclothes!’ Alfred put me in. I assure. you it 
reminded me of my young days, when I was put into my first pair 
of trousers. Has Alfred forgotten anything? Have I got my braces 
on? Have I come out in my shirt-sleeves ? Well, dear aunt ;—well, 
Mr. Troy !—what can I say? What can I do?” 

Lady Lydiard, entirely without sympathy for nervous suffering, 
nodded to the lawyer. ‘* You tell him,’’ she said. 

‘I believe I speak for her Ladysbip,’’ Mr. Troy began, “‘ when 
I say that we should like to hear, in the first place, how the whole 
case strikes you, Mr. Sweetsir ?”’ 

** Tell it me all over again,” said Felix. 

Patient Mr. Troy told it all over again—and waited for the result. 

“Well?” said Felix. 

“Well ?”’ said Mr. Troy. ‘‘ Where does the suspicion of robbery 
rest in your opinion? You look at the theft of the bank-note with 
a fresh eye.” 


“You mentioned a clergyman just now,” said Felix. ‘‘The 


man, you know, to whom the money was sent. What was his | 
oy 


name f 

‘* The Reverend Samuel Bradstock.” 

**' You want me to name the person whom I suspect ?’’ 

x‘ Yes, if you please,”’ said Mr. Troy. 

‘‘T suspect the Reverend Samuel Bradstock,” said Felix. 

** If you have come here to make stupid jokes,” interposed Lady 
Lydiard, *‘ you had better go back to your bed again. 
serious opinion.’’ 

** You have a serious opinion,’’ Felix coolly rejoined. ‘I never 
was more in earnest in my life. Your Ladyship is not aware of the 
first principle to be adopted in cases of suspicion. One proceeds on 
what I will call the exhaustive system of reasoning. 
Does a point to the honest servants down stairs? No. To 
your Ladyship’s adopted daughter? Appearances are against the 
poor girl; but you know her better than to trust to appearances. 
Are you suspicious of Moody? No. Of Hardyman—who was in 
the house at the time? Ridiculous! But I was in the house at 
the time, too. Do you suspect Me? Just so! That idea is 
ridiculous, too. Now let us sum up. Servants, adopted daughter, 
Moody, Hardyman, Sweetsir—all beyond suspicion. Who is left? 
The Reverend Samuel Bradstock. 


This ingenious exposition of ‘‘the exhaustive system of reason- | 


ing,”’ failed to produce any effect on Lady Lydiard. ‘ You are 
wasting our time,” she said, sharply. ‘‘ You know as well as I do 
that you are talking nonsense.” 

**T don’t,” said Felix. 
all round, I know of no men who are so eager to get money, and 
who have so few scruples about how they get it, as the parsons. 
Where is there a man in any other profession who perpetually 
worries you for money ?—who holds the bag under your nose for 


I have to ask your advice about | 


| the earth are the English and the French. 
speak our language—but they are incapable of understanding our | 
national character and our national manners. Set them to work on | 
a private inquiry in the city of Pekin—and they would get on in | 


| arrival in England. 


If you do, keep him at a | 


His | 


** He is an idle man, and it is quite | 


| gone out again. 


You may imagine the completely demoralised state I was | 
| don’t expect him to ask permission to go out. 


| kept my temper. 





Ve want a | 


“Taking the gentlemanly professions | 


money ?—who sends his clerk round from door to door to beg a few 
shillings of you, and calls it an ‘ Easter offering?’ The parson 
does all this. Bradstock is a parson. I put it logically. Bowl me 
over, if you can hee 

Mr. Troy attempted to ‘bowl him over,’’ nevertheless. Lady 
Lydiard wisely interposed. 

‘* When a man persists in talking nonsense,’’ she said, ‘ silence 
is the”best answer; anything else only encourages him.’’ She 
turned to Felix. 


Felix took exactly the view of the matter which had been already 
expressed by Mr. Troy. ‘‘ Superior in intelligence,’’ he said, ‘* but 
not superior in courage, to the English police. Capable of per- 
forming wonders on their own ground and among their own people. 
But, my dear aunt, the two most dissimilar nations on the face of 


time with the Chinese people. Set them to work in the city of 
London—and the English people would remain, from first to last, 
the same impenetrable mystery to them. In my belief the London 
Sunday would be enough of itself to drive them back to Paris in 
despair. No balls, no concerts, no theatres, not even a museum or 
a picture-gallery open; every shop shut up but the gin-shop; and 
nothing moving but the church bells and the men who sell the 
penny ices. Hundreds of Frenchmen come to see me on their first 
Every man of them rushes back to Paris on the 
second Saturday of his visit, rather than confront the horrors of a 
second Sunday in London! However, you can try it if you like. 


Send me a written abstract of the case, and I will forward it to one | 
of the official people in the Rue Jerusalem, who will do anything | 


he can to oblige me. Of course,’’ said Felix, turning to Mr. Troy, 


**some of you have got the number of the lost bank-note? If the 
thief has tried to pass it in Paris, my man may be of some use to 


‘* Three of us have got the number of the note,’’ answered Mr. 
Troy; ‘‘ Miss Isabel Miller, Mr. Moody, and myself.” 

** Very good,”’ said Felix. ‘‘Send me the number, with the 
abstract of the case. Is there anything else I can do towards re- 
covering the money?” he asked, turning to his aunt. ‘‘ There is 
one lucky circumstance in connection with this loss—isn’t there ? It 
has fallen on a person who is rich enough to take it easy. Good 
Heavens ! ry 4 og it had been my loss! ”’ 


‘* It has fallen doubly on me,”’ said Lady Lydiard; “‘and I am 


certainly not rich enough to take that easy. The money wasdestined | 


to a charitable purpose ; and I have felt it my duty to pay it again.” 

Felix rose and approached his aunt’s chair with faltering steps, 
as became a suffering man. He took Lady Lydiard’s hand and 
kissed it with enthusiastic admiration. 

* You excellent creature!”’ he said. ‘* You may not think it, 
but you reconcile me to human nature. How generous! how noble! 
I think I ’ll go to bed again, Mr. Troy, if you really don’t want any 
more of me. My head feels giddy and my legs tremble under me. 
It doesn’t matter; I shall feel easier when Alfred has taken me 
out of my clothes again. God bless, you, my dearaunt! I never 
felt so proud of being related to you as I do to-day. Good morn- 
ing, Mr. Troy! Don’t forget the abstract of the case; and don’t 
trouble yourself to see me to the door. I dare say I shan’t tumble 
down stairs; and, if I do, there’s the porter in the hall to pick me 
up again. Enviable porter! as fat as butter and as idle asa pig! 
Au revoir! au revoir!’? He kissed his hand, and drifted feebly 
out of the room. Sweetsir, one might say, in a state of eclipse ; 
but still the serviceable Sweetsir, who was never consulted in vain 
by the fortunate people privileged to call him friend ! 

**TIs he really ill, do you think?’’ Mr. Troy asked. 

** My nephew has turned fifty,’’ Lady Lydiard answered, “and 
he persists in living as if he was a young man. Every now and 
then Nature says to him, ‘ Felix, you are old!’ And Felix goes to 
bed, and says it’s his nerves.” 

** I suppose he is to be trusted to keep his word about writing to 
Paris ?’’ pursued the lawyer. 

‘Oh, yes! He may delay doing it ; but he will do it. 


surprise you. 
about Moody. Within the last day or two there has been a marked 
change in him—a change for the worse.”’ 

** You astonish me, Lady Lydiard! “In what way has Moody 
deteriorated ? ’” 

** You shall hear.‘ Yesterday was Friday. 
with you, on business, early in the morning.” 

Mr. Troy bowed, and said nothing. 


You took him out 


him of his guinea. 

‘In the course of the afternoon,” pursued Lady Lydiard, 
**T happened to want him, and I was informed that Moody had 
Where had he gone? Nobody knew. Had he 
left word when he would be back? He had left no message of any 
sort. Of course, he is not in the position of anordinary servant. I 
But I do expect him 
to leave word down stairs of the time at which he is likely to return. 
When he did come back, after an absence of some hours, I naturally 
asked for an explanation. Would you believe it? he simply 
informed me that he had been away on business of his own; 
expressed no regret, and offered no explanation—in short, spoke as 
if he was an independent gentleman. You may not think it, but I 
I merely remarked that I hoped it would not 
happen again. He made me a bow, and he said, ‘My business is 
not completed yet, my Lady. I cannot guarantee that it may not 
call me away again at a moment’s notice.’ What do you think of 
that? Nine people out of ten would have given him warning to 
leave their service. 
I only pointed to the door. One does hear sometimes of men’s 
brains softening in the most unexpected manner. I have my 
suspicions of Moody’s brains, I can tell you.” 


Mr. Troy's suspicions took a different direction: they pointed | 


along the line of streets which led to old Sharon’s lodgings. Dis- 
creetly silent as to the turn which his thoughts had taken, he 
merely expressed himself as feeling too much surprised to offer any 
opinion at all. 

“* Wait a little,” said Lady.Lydiard, “I haven’t done surprising 
you yet. 
Well, he is a good boy; and he has gone home for a week’s holiday 
with his friends. 
boots and shoes and other small employments, is of course the 
youngest footman, a lad of only a few years older than himself. 
What do you [think Moody does? Engages a stranger, with the 


house full of idle men-servants already, to fill the page’s place. At | 


intervals this morning I heard them wonderfully merry in the 
servants’ hall—so merry that the noise and laughter found its way 
up stairs to the breakfast-room. I like my servants to be in good 
spirits; but it certainly did strike me that they were getting 
beyond reasonable limits. I questioned my maid, and was informed 


as | that the noise was all due to the jokes of the strangest old man 
lus :— | 


that ever was seen. In other words, to the person whom my steward 
had taken it on himself to engage in the page’s absence. I spoke 
to Moody on the subject. He answered in an odd, confused way, 
that he had exercised his discretion to the best of his judgment, and 
that (if I wished it), he would tell the old man to keep his good 
spirits under better control. I asked him how he came to hear of 
the man. He only answered, ‘ By accident, my Lady ’—and not 
one word more could I get out of him, good or bad. Moody engages 
the servants, as you know; but on every other occasion he has 
invariably consulted me before an engagement was settled. I really 
don’t feel at all sure about this person who has been so strangely 
introduced into the house—he may be a drunkard or a thief. I wish 
you would speak to Moody yourself, Mr. ‘roy. 
ringing the bell ?”’ 

Mr. Troy rose, as a matter of course, and rang the bell. 

He was by this time, it is needless to say, convinced that Moody 
had not only gone back to consult old Sharon on his own responsi- 
bility, but, worse still, had taken the unwarrantable liberty of 


introducing him, as a spy, into the house. To communicate this 


‘*T have a question to ask you,’’ she went on. | 
‘** You will either give me a serious reply, or wish me good morning.” | 
With this brief preface, she made her inquiry as to the wisdom and 

| possibility of engaging the services of the French police. 


The French police may | 


Tn spite | 
of his lackadaisical manner, he has moments of energy that would | 
Talking of surprises, I have something to tell you | 


He had not thought it | 
| desirable to mention the interview at which old Sharon had cheated 


| explanation to Lady Lydiard would, in her peat humour, be 
simply to produce the dismissal of the steward from her service. 

The only other alternative was to ask leave to interrogate Moody 
privately, and, after duly reproving him, to insist on the departure 
of old Sharon as the one condition on which Mr. Troy would consent 
to keep Lady Lydiard in ignorance of the truth. 4 i 

‘¢} think I shall manage better with Moody, if your Ladyship 
will permit me to see him in private,” the lawyer said. **Shall I 
go do down stairs and speak to him in his own room? i 

“Why should you trouble yourself to do that ?”’ said her Lady- 
ship. ‘ See him here; and I will go into the boudoir.”’ ; 
‘As she made that reply the footman appeared at the drawing- 
room door. 

«¢ Send Moody here,’’ said Lady Lydiard. 

The footman’s answer, delivered at that moment, assumed an 
importance which was not expressed in the footman’s words. ‘‘My 
Lady,” he said, ‘‘ Mr. Moody has gone out.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 

While the strange proceedings of the steward were the subject 
of conversation between Lady Lydiard and Mr. Troy, Moody was 
alone in his room, occupied in writing to Isabel. Being unwilling 
that any eyes but his own should see the address, he had himself 
| posted his letter ; the time that he had chosen for leaving the house 
proving, unfortunately, to be also the time proposed by her Lady- 
ship for his interview with the lawyer. In ten minutes after the 
footman had reported his absence, Moody returned. It was then 
too late to present himself in the drawing-room. In the interval, 
Mr. Troy had taken his leave, and Moody’s position had dropped a 
degree lower in Lady Lydiard’s estimation. 

Isabel received her letter by the next morning’s post. If any 
justification of Mr. Troy’s suspicions had been needed, the terms in 
which Moody wrote would have amp4y supplied it. 

‘Dear Isabel (I hope I may call you ‘ Isabel’ without offending 
| you, in your present trouble ?)—I have a proposal to make, which, 

whether you accept it or not, I beg you will keep a secret from 

every living creature but ourselves. You will understand my 
| request, when I add that these lines relate to the matter of tracing 
the stolen bank-note. 

‘“‘T have been privately in communication with a person in 
London, who is, as I believe, the one person competent to help us in 
gaining ourend. He has already made many inquiries in ay ew 
With some of them I am acquainted ; the rest he has thus far kept 
to himself. The person to whom I allude particularly wishes to 
have half an hour’s private conversation with you—in my presence. 
I am bound to warn you that he is a very strange and very ugly old 
man; and I can only hope that you will look over his personal 
appearance in consideration of what he is likely to do for you. 

‘‘Can you conveniently meet us at the further end of the row 
of villas in which your aunt lives the day after to-morrow, at four 
o’clock? Let me have one line to say, if you will keep the appoint- 
ment, and if the hour named will suit you. And believe me your 
devoted friend and servant, **RoBERT Moopy.” 

The lawyer’s warning to her to be careful how she yielded too 
readily to any proposal of Moody’s recurred to Isabel’s mind while 
she read those lines. Being pledged to secresy, she could not con- 
sult Mr. Troy—she was left to decide for herself. 

No obstacle stood in the way of her free choice of alternatives. 
After their early dinner at three o’clock, Miss Pink habitualiy 
retired to her own room ‘‘ to meditate,’ as she expressed it. Her 
‘‘ meditations”? invariably ended in a sound sleep of some hours; 
and during that interval Isabel was at liberty to do as she pleased. 
After considerable hesitation, her implicit belief in Moody’s truth 
and devotion, assisted by a strong feeling of curiosity to see the 
companion with whom the steward had associated himself, decided 
Isabel on consenting to keep the appointment. 

Taking up her position beyond the houses, on the day and at the 
hour mentioned by Moody, she believed herself to be fully prepared 
for the most unfavourable impression which the most disagreeable 
of all possible strangers could produce. 

But the first appearance of old Sharon—as dirty as ever, clothed 
in a long, frowsy, grey overcoat, with his pug-dog at his heels, and 
his smoke-blackened pipe in his mouth; with a tall white hat on 
his head, which looked as if it had been picked up in a gutter, a 
hideous leer in his eyes, and a jaunty trip in his walk—took her so 
completely by surprise that she could only return Moody’s friendly 
greeting by silently pressing his hand. As for Moody’s companion, 
to look at him for a second time was more than she had resolution 
to do. She kept her eyes fixed on the pug-dog, and with good 
reason: as far as appearances went, he was indisputably the nobler 
animal of the two. 

Under the circumstances, the interview threatened to begin in a 
very embarrassing manner. Moody, disheartened by Isabel’s 
silence, made no attempt to set the conversation going; he looked 
as if he meditated a hasty retreat to the railway station which he 
had just left. Fortunately, he had at his side the right man (for 
once) in the right place. Old Sharon’s effrontery was equal to any 
emergency. 

“Tam nota nice-looking old man, my dear, am I?” he said, 
leering at Isabel with cunning, half-closed eyes. ‘‘ Bless your heart! 
you ’ll soon get used tome! You see, lam the sort of colour, as 
they say at the linen-drapers’, that doesn’t wash well. It’s all 
through love; upon my life itis! Early in this present century I 
had my young affections blighted ; and I’ve neglected myself ever 
since. Disappointment takes different forms, Miss, in different 
men. I don’t think I have had heart enough to brush my hair for 
the last fifty years. She was a magnificent women, Mr. Moody, 
and she dropped me like a hot potato. Dreadful! dreadful! Let 
us pursue this painful subject no further. Ha! here’s a pretty 
country! Here’s a nice blue sky! I admire the country, Miss; I see 
so little of it, you know. Have you any objection to walk along into 





I begin to think Iam a wonderful woman— | 


You have seen a boy here in a page’s livery, I think ? | 


The proper person to supply his place with the | 


Do you mind | 


the fields? The fields, my dear, bring out all the poetry of my 
nature. Where’s the dog? Here, Puggy! Puggy! hunt about, 
my man, and find some dog-grass. Does his inside good, you know, 
after a meat diet in London. Lerd! how I feel my spirits rising in 
this fine air! Does my complexion look any brighter, Miss? Will 
— run a race with me, Mr. Moody, or will you oblige me with a 
yack at leap-frog? I’m not mad, my dear young lady; I’m only 
merry. I live, you see, in the London stink; and the smell of the 
hedges and the wild flowers is too much for me at first. It gets 
into my head, it does. I’m drunk! As I live by bread, I'm drunk 
on fresh air! Oh! whata jolly day! Oh! how young and inno- 
cent I do feel!’? Here his innocence got the better of him, and Le 
began to sing, ‘‘‘ I wish I was a little fly, in my love’s bosom for to 
lie!’ Hullo! here we are on the nice soft grass! and, oh, my 
gracious! there’s a bank running down into a hollow! I can’t 
stand that, you know. Mr. Moody, hold my hat, and take the 
greatest care of it. Here goes for a roll down the bank !’’ 

He handed his horrible hat to the astonished Moody, laid 
himself flat on the top of the bank, and deliberately rolled down it, 
exactly as he might have done when he was a boy. ‘The tails of 
his long grey coat flew madly in the wind: the dog pursued him, 
jumping over him, and barking with delight; he shouted and 
screamed in answer to the dog, as he rolled overand over faster and 
faster; and, when he got up, on the level ground, and called out 
cheerfully to his companions standing above him, ‘‘I say, you two, 
I feel twenty years younger already !’’—human gravity could hold 
out no longer. The sad and silent Moody smiled, and Isabel burst 
into fits of laughter. 

‘* There,” he said, “didn’t I tell you you would get used to me, 
Miss? ‘There’s a deal of life left in the old man yet—isn’t there? 
Shy me down, my hat, Mr. Moody. And now we’ll get to busi- 
ness!’? He turned round to the dog still barking at his heels. 
* Business, Puggy!’’ he called out sharply, and Puggy instantly 
shut up his mouth, and said no more. 

‘Well, now,” old Sharon resumed, when he had joined his 
friends and had got his breath again, “‘let’s have a little talk about 
yourself, Miss. Has Mr. Moody told you who I am, and what I 
want with you? Very good. Maylofferyoumyarm? No! You 
like to be independent, don't you? All right—I don't object. I 
am an amiable old man, Iam. About this Lady Lydiard, now ? 
Suppose you tell me how you first got acquainted with her ?”’ 

In some surprise at this question, Isabel told her little story. 
Observing Sharon's face while she was speaking, Moody saw that 
he was not paying the smallest attention to the narrative. His 
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sharp, shameless black eyes watched ‘the girl's face absently ; his 
gross lips curled upwards in a sardonic and self-satisfied smile. He 
was evidently setting a trap for her some kind. Without a word of 
warning—while Isabel was in the middle of a sentence—the trap 
opened, with the opening of old Sharon’s lips. 

““T say,” he burst out. ‘‘ How came you to seal her Ladyship’s 
letter—eh ?” 

The question bore no sort of relation, direct or indirect, to what 
Isabel happened to be saying at the moment. In the sudden sur- 
prise of hearing it, she started and fixed her eyes in astonishment 
on Sharon’s ‘face. The old vagabond chuckled to himself. ‘‘ Did 
you see that?”’ he whispered to Moody. ‘‘I beg your pardon, Miss,” 
he went on; “I won’t interrupt you again. Lord! how interesting 
it is !—aint it, Mr. Moody? Please to go on, Miss.” 

But Isabel, though she spoke with perfect sweetness and temper, 
declined to goon. ‘I had better tell you, Sir, how I came to seal 
her Ladyship’s letter,” she said. ‘‘ If I may venture on giving m 
opinion, that part of my story seems to be the only part of it which 
relates to your business with me to-day.” 

Without further preface she described the circumstances which 
had led to her assuming the perilous responsibility of sealing the 
letter. Old Sharon’s wandering attention began to wander again : 
he was evidently occupied in setting another trap. For the second 
time he interrupted Isabel in the middle of a sentence. Suddenly 
stopping short, he pointed to some sheep, at the farther end of the 
field through which they happened to be passing at the moment. 

“‘There’s a pretty sight,” he said. ‘‘ There are the innocent 
sheep a-feeding—all following each other as usual. And there’s 
the sly dog waiting behind the gate till the sheep want his services. 
Reminds me of old Sharon and the public!” He chuckled over 
his discovery of the remarkable similarity between the sheep-dog 
and himself, and the sheep and the public—and then burst upon 
Isabel with a second question. “‘I say! didn’t you look at the 
letter before you sealed it ?”’ 

** Certainly not! ’’ Isabel answered. 

‘* Not even at the address?” 

“aero 

‘* Thinking of something else—eh ?”” 

** Very likely,”’ said Isabel. 

“* Was it your new bonnet, my dear?” 

Isabel laughed. ‘‘ Women are not always thinking of their new 
bonnets,”’ she answered. 

Old Sharon, to all appearance, dropped the subject there. He 
lifted his lean brown forefinger and pointed again—this time to a 
house ata'short distance from them. ‘‘ That’s a farm-house, surely?” 
he said. ‘I’m thirsty, after my roll down the hill. Do you think, 
Miss, they would give me a drink of milk?” 

*“*T am sure they would,” said Isabel. 
Shall I go and ask them?”’ 

“Thank you, my dear. One word more before you About 
the sealing of that letter? What cou/d you have been thinking of 
while you were doing it?’? He looked hard at her, and took her 
suddenly by the arm. ‘“ Was it your sweetheart? ” he asked, in a 
whisper. 

The question instantly reminded Isabel that she had been think- 
ing of Hardyman while she sealed the letter. She blushed as the 
remembrance crossed her mind. Robert, noticing her embarrass- 
ment, spoke sharply to old Sharon. ‘ You have no right to put 
such a questio2 to a young lady,”’ he said. “ Bea little more 
careful for the future.” 

‘* There! there! don’t be hard on me,” pleaded the old rogue. 
** An ugly old man like me may make his innocent little joke—eh, 
Miss? I’m sure you’re too sweet-tempered to be angry when I 
meant no offence. Show me that you bear no malice. Go, like a 
forgiving young angel, and ask for the milk.” 

Nobody appealed to Isabel’s sweetness of temper in vain. ‘‘ I wil] 
do it with pleasure,”’ she said—and hastened away to the farm-house, 


CHAPTER XIV. 
The instant Isabel was out of hearing, old Sharon slapped 
Moody on the shoulder to rouse his attention. ‘I’ve got her out 
of the way,” he said, ‘‘now listen to me. My business with the 
young angel is done—I may go back to London.” 

Moody looked at him in astonishment. 

** Lord! how little you know ot thieves! ’’ exclaimed old Sharon. 
“Why, man alive, I have tried her with two plain tests! If you 
wanted a proof of her innocence, there it was, as plain as the nose 
in your face. Did you hear me ask her how she came to seal the 
letter—just when her mind was running on something else ? ” 

**T heard you,”’ said Moody. 

‘** Did you see how she started and stared at me ?”? 

at f 

“* Well, I can tell you this—if she had stolen the money she 
would neither have started nor stared. She would have had her 
answeg ready beforehand in her own mind, in case of accidents. 
There s only one thingin my experience that you can never do with 
a thief, when the thief happens to be a woman—you can never take 
her by surprise. Put that remark by in your mind: one day you 
may tind a use for remembering it. Did you see her blush, and look 

» hurt in her feelir pretty dear, when I asked about her 
theart? Do you think a thief, in her place, would have shown 
eas that’? Not she! The thief would have been relieved. 
f would have said to herself, ‘ All right! the more the old 
<s about sweethearts the further he is from tracing the 

to Me!’ Yes! yes! the ground’scleared now, Master 
. I’ve reckoned up the servants; I’ve questioned Miss 
; I’ve made my inquiries in all the other quarters that may 
be useful to us—and what ’s the result? The advice I gave, when 
you and the lawyer first came to me—I hate that fellow !—remains 
as sound and good advice asever. I have got the thief in my mind,” 
said old Sharon, closing his cunning eyes and then opening them 
again, ** as plain as 1’ve got you m my eye at this minute. No more 
of that now,”’ he went on, looking round sharply at the path that 
led to the farm-house. ‘‘ I’ve something particular to say to you— 
and there’s barely time to say it before that nice girl comes back. 
Look here! Do you happen to be acquainted with Mr.-Honourable- 
Hardyman’s valet? ”’ 

Moo’ y’s eyes rested on old Sharon with a searching and doubtful 
look. 

‘*Mr. Hardyman’s valet?” he repeated. 
to hear Mi. Hardyman’s name.”’ 

Old Shiron looked at Moody, in his turn, with a flash of 
sardonic tri umph. 
**Oho!’’ he said. ‘* Has my good boy learnt his lesson? Do 
you see the chief through my spectacles, already ?”’ 

‘I began to see him,’’ Moody answered, *‘ when you gave us 
the guinea opinion at your lodgings.”’ 

** Will you whisper his name?” asked Old Sharon. 

“Not yet. I distrust my own judgment. I/7Il wait till time 
proves that you are right.”’ 

Old Sharon knitted his shaggy brows and shook his head. “If 
you had only a little more dash and go in you,” he said, “ you 
would be a clever fellow. As it is !” He finished the sentence 
by snapping his fingers with a grin of contempt. Let’s get to 
business. Are you going back by the next train along with me? or 
are you going to stop with the young lady?” 

* I will follow you by a later train,’’ Moody answered. 

** Then I must give you your instructions at once,” Sharon con- 
tinued. ‘*You get better acquainted with Hardym in’s valet. 
Lend him money, if he wants it—stick at nothing to make a 
bosom friend of him. I can’t dothat part of it; my appearance 


“*T know the people. 












“IT wasn’t prepared 





would be against me. You are the man—you are respectable from 
the top of your hat to the tips of your boots; nobody would suspect 
You. Don’t make objections! Can you fix the valet? Or can’t 


you; 
" “T can try,” said Moody. “ And what then?” 
Oid Sharon put his gross lips disagreeably close to Moody’s ear. 
** Your friend the valet can tell you who his master’s bankers 
are,"’ he said; “‘and he can supply you with a specimen of his 
master s handwriting.”’ 
Moody drew back, a 


suddenly as if his vagabond companion 


had put a knife at his throat. ‘* You old villain!’ he said. ‘“ Ar 
you tempting me to forgery ?”’ 

** You infernal fool!” retorted old Sharon. “ Will you hold 
that long tongue of yours, and hear what I give to say? You go to 











Hardyman’s bankers, with a note in Hardyman’s handwriting 
(exactly imitated by me) to this effect:—‘Mr. H. presents his 
compliments to Messrs. So-and-So, and is not quite certain whether 
a payment of five hundred pounds has been made within the last 
week to his account. He will be much obliged if Messrs. So-and- 
So will inform him bya line in reply, whether there is such an 
entry to his credit in their books, and by whom the payment has 
been made. You wait for the bankers’ answer, and bring it to me. 
It’s just possible that the name you’re afraid to whisper may 
appear in the letter. If it dees, we’ve caught our man. Is that 
forgery, Mr. Muddlehead Moody? I'll tell you what—if I had 
lived to be your age, and knew no more of the world than you do, 
I’d go and hang myself. Steady! here’s our charming friend 
with the milk. Remember your instructions, and don’t lose heart 
if my notion of the payment to the bankers comes to nothing. I 
know what to do next, in that case—and, what’s more, I’li take all 
the risk and trouble on my own shoulders. Oh, Lord! I’m afraid 
I shall be obliged to drink the milk, now it’s come!” 

With this apprehension in his mind, he advanced to relieve 
Isabel of the jug that she carried. 

“‘Here’s a treat!’ he burst out, with an affectation of joy, 
which was completely belied by the expression of his dirty face. 
** Here’s a kind and dear young lady, to help an old man to a drink 
with her own pretty hands.’’ He paused, and looked at the milk 
very much as he might have looked at a dose of physic. ‘ Will 
anyone take a drink first?” he asked, offering the jug piteously to 
Isabel and Moody. ‘‘ You see, I’m not used to genuineanilk ; 1’m 
used to chalk and water. I don’t know what effect the unadul- 
terated cow might have on my poor old inside.’’ He tasted the 
milk with the greatest caution. ‘‘ Upon my soul, thisis too rich 
forme! The unadulterated cow isa deal too strong to be drunk 
alone. If you’ll allow me, I’ll qualify it with a drop of gin. Here, 
Puggy, Puggy!” He set the milk down before the dog; and, 
taking a flask out of his pocket, emptied it ata draught. ‘* That’s 
something like!’ he said, smacking his lips with an air of infinite 
relief. ‘*So sorry, Miss, to have given you all your trouble for 
nothing; it’s my ignorance that’s to blame, not me. I couldn’t 
know I was unworthy of genuine milk till I tried—could I? And 
do you know,” he proceeded, with his eye directed slyly on the wa 
back to the station, ‘‘ I begin to think 1’m not worthy of the fres 
air, either. A kind of a longing seems to come over me for the 
London stink. I’m home-sick already for the soot of my happy 
childhood and my own dear native mud. The air here is too thin for 
me, and the sky’s too clean; and—oh, Lord !—wher you ’re used 
to the roar of the traffic—the "busses and the cabs and what not— 
the silence in these parts is downright awful. I’ll wish you good 
evening, Miss; and get back to London.” 

Isabel turned to Moody with disappointment plainly expressed 
in her face and manner. 

‘“* Ts that all he hastosay?’’ sheasked. ‘‘ You told me he could 
help us. You led me to suppose he could find the guilty person ?”’ 

Sharon heard her. ‘‘I could name the guilty person,’’ he 
answered, ‘as easily, Miss, as I could name you.” — 

““Why don’t you do it, then?’ Isabel inquired, not very 
patiently. 

Because the time’s not ripe for it yet, Miss—that ’s one reason. 
Because, if I mentioned the thief’s name, as things are now, you, 
Miss Isabel, would think me mad; and you would tell Mr. Moody 
I had cheated him out of his money—that’s another reason. The 
matter’s in train, if you will only wait a little longer.” 

** So you say,’’ Isabel rejoined. ‘‘ If you really could name the 
thief, I believe you would do it now.” 

She turned away with a frown on her pretty face. 
followed her. Even his coarse sensibilities appeared to feel the 
irresistible ascendancy of beauty and youth. 

‘‘T say!” he began, “‘we must part friends, know—or I 
shall break my heart over it. They have got milk at the farm- 
house. Do you think they have got pen, ink, and a, too?”’ 

Isabel answered, without turning to look at him, “Of course 
they have!” 

** And a bit of sealing-wax ?”’ 
**T dare say!” 

Old Sharon laid his dirty claws on her shoulder and forced her 
to face him as the best means of shaking them off. 

“Come along!’ he said. ‘I am going to pacify you with some 
information in writing.” 

‘** Why should you write it?” Isabel asked suspiciously. 

‘¢ Because I mean to make my own conditions, my dear, before 
I let you into the secret.”’ 

Inten minutes more they were all three in the farm-house parlour. 
Nobody but the farmer’s wife was at home. The good woman 
trembled from head to foot at the sight of old Sharon. In all her 
harmless life she had never yet seen humanity under the aspect in 
which it was now presented to her. ‘‘ Mercy preserve us, Miss!” 
she whispered to Isabel, ‘‘ how come you to be in such company as 
that ?”? Instructed by Isabel, she produced the necessary materials 
for writing and sealing—and, that done, she shrank away to the 


door. ‘* Please to excuse me, Mias,’’ she said, with a last horrified 








Old Sharon | 


** My one object in life is to relieve you of your present anxieties, 
I shall be the happiest man living if you only owe a moment's 


happiness to my exertions! ’’ 
Isabel took his hand, and looked at him with grateful tears in 


her eyes. 


‘How good you are to me, Mr. Moody!” she said. ‘I wish I 
could tell you how deeply I feel your kindness.’’ 
** You can do it easily,” he answered, with a smile. ‘Call mo 


* Robert ’—don’t call me ‘ Mr. Moody.’ ”’ 

She took his arm with a sudden familiarity that charmed him. 
**Tf you had been my brother I should have called you ‘ Robert,’ ”’ 
she said; ‘‘and no brother could have been more devoted to mo 
than you are.”’ 

He looked eagerly at her bright face turned up to his. ‘‘ May I 
never hope to be something nearer.and dearer to you than a 
brother ?’? he asked timidly. 

She hung her head, and said nothing. Moody’s memory 
recalled Sharon’s coarse reference to her ‘‘sweetheart.”” She had 
blushed when he put the question. What had she done when 
Moody put Ais question ? ier face answered for her—she had 
turned pale; she was looking more serious than usual. Ignorant 
as he was of the ways of women, his instinct told him that this was 
a bad sign. Surely her rising colour would have confessed it, if 
time and gratitude together were teaching her to love him? Hoe 
sighed as the inevitable conclusion foreed itself on his mind. 

**T hope I have not offended you?” he said, sadly. 

** Oh, no.”’ 

**T wish I had not spoken. 
you with any selfish motive.”’ 
**T don’t think that, Robert. I never could think it of you.” 

He was not quite satisfied yet. ‘‘ Even if you were to marry 
some other man,”’ he went on, earnestly, ‘‘it would make no dif- 
ference in what I am trying to do for you. No matter what I 
might suffer, I should still go on—for your sake.”’ 

‘“*Why do you talk so?” she burst out, passionately. ‘‘ No 
other man has such a claim as yours to my gratitude and regard. 
How can you let such thoughts come to you? I have done nothing 
in secret. I have no friends who are not known to you. Be 
satisfied with that, Robert—and let us drop the subject.” 

** Never to take it up again?’”’ he asked, with the infatuated 
pertinacity of a man clinging to his last hope. 

At other times and under other circumstances Isabel might have 
answered him sharply. She spoke with perfect gentleness now. 

‘** Not for the present,’’ she said. I don’t know my own heart. 
Give me time.” 

His gratitude caught at those words, as the drowning man is 
said to catch at the proverbial straw. He lifted her hand, and 
suddenly and fondly pressed his lipsonit. She showed no con- 
fusion. Was she sorry for him, poor wretch !—and was that all ? 

They walked on, arm-in-arm, in silence. 

Crossing the last field, they entered again on the high road 
leading to the row of villas in which Miss Pink lived. | The minds 
of both were preoccupied. Neither of them noticed a gentleman 
approaching on horseback, followed by a mounted groom. Ile was 
advancing slowly, at the walking-pace of his horse, and he only 
observed the two foot-passengers when he was close to them. 

** Miss Isabel! ”’ 

She started, looked up, and discovered—Alfred Hardyman. 

He was dressed in a perfectly-made travelling suit of light 
brown, with a peaked felt hat of a darker shade of the same colour, 
which, in a picturesque sense, greatly improved his personal 
appearance. His pleasure at discovering Isabel gave the animation 
to his features which they wanted on ordinary occasions. He sat 
his horse, a superb hunter, easily and gracefully. Hislight amber- 
coloured gloves fitted him perfectly. His obedient servant, on 
another magnificent horse, waited behind him. He looked the 
impersonation of rank and breeding—of wealth and prosperity. 
What a contrast, in a woman’s eyes, to the shy, pale, melancholy 
man, in the ill-fitting black clothes, with the wandering uneasy 
glances, who stood beneath him, and felt, and showed that he felt, 
his inferior position keenly! In spite of herself, the treacherous 
blush flew over Isabel’s face, in Moody’s presence, and with 
Moody’s eyes distrustfully watching her. 

** This is a piece of good fortune that I hardly hoped for,’’ sail 
Hardyman, his cool, quiet, dreary way of speaking quickened, as 
usual, in Isabel’s presence. ‘“‘I only got back from Frarce this 
morning, and I called on Lady Lydiard in the hope of seeing you. 
She was not at home—and you were in the country—and th» 
servants didn’t know the address. I could get nothing out of them, 
except that you were on a visit to a relation.’”? He looked at 
Moody while he was speaking. Haven’t I seen you before’’’ he 
said, carelessly. ‘‘ Yes; at Lady Lydiard’s. You’re her steward, 
are you not? How d’ye do?” Moody, with his eyes on the 
ground, answered silently by a bow. Hardyman, perfectly indif- 
ferent whether Lady Lydiard’s steward spoke or not, turned on his 
saddle and looked admiringly at Isabel. ‘“‘I begin to think my 
luck has turned at last,’ he went on, with a smile. ‘“ I was jogging 


Pray don’t think that I am serving 


| along to my farm, and despairing of ever seeing Miss Isabel again 


look at her venerable visitor; ‘‘I really can’t stand the sight of such 


a blot of dirt as that in my nice clean parlour.”” With these words 
he disappeared, and was seen no more. 

Perfectly indifferent to his reception, old Sharon wrote; 
inclosed what he had written in an envelope; and sealed it (in the 
absence of anything better fitted for his purpose) with the mouth- 
pic ce of his pipe. 

** Now, Miss,” he said, “‘ you give me your word of honour ”’— 
he stopped and looked round at Moody with a grin—‘‘and you give 
me yours, that you won’t either of you break the seal on this 
envelope till the expiration of one week from the present day. There 
are the conditions, Miss Isabel, on which I’ll give you your 
information. If you stop to dispute with me, the candle’s alight, 
and I ’ll burn the letter! ” 

It was useless to contend with him. Isabel and Moody gave 
him the promise that he required. Heh inded the sealed envelope 
to Isabel with alow bow. ‘‘ When the week’s out,’’ he said, “you will 
own I’m a cleverer fellow than you think me now. Wish you good 
evening, Mise. Come,along,Puggy! Farewell to the horrid clean 
eountry, and back again to the nice London stink !”’ 

He nodded to Moody—he leered at Isabel—he chuckled to 
himself—he left the farm-house. 


CHAPTER XV. 
Isabel looked down at the letter in her hand—considered it in 
silence—and turned to Moody. “ I feel tempted to open it already,” 
she said. 

‘* After giving your promise?’’? Moody gently remonstrated. 

Isabel met that objection with a woman’s logic. ‘ ; 

** Does a promise matter?” she asked, when one gives it to a 
dirty, disreputable, presuming old wretch like Mr. Sharon? It’s a 
wonder to me that you trust such a creature. J wouldn’t!” 

‘* | doubted him just as you do,’’ Moody answered, ** when I 
first saw him in company with Mr. Troy. But there was something 


in the advice he gave us at that first consultation which altered my | 


opinion of him for the better. I dislike his appearance and his 
manners as much as you do—I may even say I felt sshamed of 
bringing such a person to see you. And yet I can’t taink that I 
have acted unwisely in employing Mr. Sharon.” 

Isabel listened absently. She had something more to say, 
she was considering how she should say it. ‘‘ May I ask you a bold 
question?’ she began. 

** Any question you like.’ 

“Have you ——” she hesitated and looked embarrassed. ‘‘ Have 
‘ she resumed, suddenly rally- 


and 


you paid Mr. Sharon much money ?”’ 
ing her courage. Instead of answering, Moody suggested that it 
was time to think of returning to Miss Pink’s villa. ‘* Your aunt 
may be getting anxious about you,” he said. 

Isabel led the way out of the farm-housein silence. She reverted 
to Mr. Sharon and the money, however, as they returned by the 
path across the fields 


‘I am sure you will not be ently, 


sh rid 


‘if | own that I am uneasy about the expenses. I am allowing 
you to use your purse as if it was mine—and I have hardly any 
savings of my own.”’ 

Moody entreated ! Ilo m [ put my 
money toa better use thau in ming yow ta?’’ he asked 


| the question without directly answering it. 


| the prizes were given ? 





and Miss Isabel herself meets me at the roadside! I wonder 
whether you are as glad to see me as I am to see you? You won't 
tell me—eh? May I ask you something else? Are you staying in 
our neighbourhood ? ” 

There was no alternative before Isabel but to answer this last 
question. Hardyman had met her out walking, and hal no doubt 
drawn the inevitable inference—although he was too polite to say 
in plain words. 

‘“* Yes, Sir,’’ she answered shyly, “‘I am staying in this neigh- 
bourhood.”’ 

** And who is your relation ?’’ Hardyman proceeded, in his easy, 
matter-of-course way. ‘‘ Lady Lydiard told me, when I had the 
pleasure of meeting you at her house, that you had an aunt living 
in the country. I have a good memory, Miss Isabel, for anything 
that I hear about You! It’s your aunt, isn’tit? Yes? I know 
everybody about here. What is your aunt’s name?” 

Isabel, still resting her hand on Robert’s arm, felt it tremble a 
little as Hardyman made this last inquiry. If she had been speak- 
ing to one of her equals she would have known how to dispose of 
But what could she 
say to the magnificent gentleman on the stately horse? He had 
only to send his servant into the village to ask who the young lady 
from London was staying with, and the answer, in a dozen mouths 
at least, would direct him to her aunt. She cast one appealing look 
at Moody and pronounced the distinguished name of Miss Pink. 

**Miss Pink?”’? Hardyman repeated. ‘Surely I know Miss 
Pink ?’’ (He had not the faintest remembrance of her.) ‘‘ Where 
did I meet her last?’’ He ran over in his memory the different 
local festivals at which strangers had been introduced to him.) 
** Was it at the archery meeting? or at the grammar-school when 
No? It must have been at the flower show, 
then, surely ?”’ 

[i had been at the flower show. Isabel had heard it from Miss 
Pink fifty times at least, and was obliged to admit it now. 

**1 am quite ashamed of never having called,””’ Hardyman pro- 
ceeded. ‘ The fact is, I have so much todo. I ama bad one at 
paying visits. Are you on your wayhome? Let me follow you and 
make my apologies personally to Miss Pink.” 

Moody looked at Isabel. It was only a momentary glance, but 

he perfectly understood it. 

**T am afraid, Sir, my annt cannot have the honour of seeing 
you to-day,” she said. 

Hardyman was all compliance. He smiled, and patted his 
horse’s neck. ‘To-morrow, then,’’ he said. ‘* My compliments, 
and I will callin the afternoon. Let me see; Miss Pink lives at 
——?’” He waited, as if he expected Isabel to assist his 
treacherous memory once more. She hesitated aguin. |{ardyman 
looked round at his groom. The groom could find out the address, 
even if he did not happen to know it already. Besides, there was 
the little row of houses visible at the farther end of the road. 
Isabel pointed to the villas, as a necessary concession to good 
manners, before the groom could anticipate her. ‘* My aunt lives 
there, Sir; at the house called The Lawn.” 

*“Ah! to be sure!” said Hardyman. “I oughtn’t to have 
wanted reminding; but I have so many things to think of at the 
And I am afraid I must be getting old- my memory isn’t 
I am so glad to have seen you, Miss Isabel. You 
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and your aunt mist come and look at my horses. Do you like 
horses? Are you fond of riding? I have a quiet roan mare that 
is used to carrying ladies; she would be just the thing for you. 
Did I beg you to give my best compliments to your aunt? Yes? 
How well you are looking! our air here agrees with you. I ho 

I haven’t kept you standing too long? I didn’t think of it in the 
pleasure of meeting you. Good-by, Miss Isabel; good-by, till to- 
morrow ! ”’ 

He took off his hat to Isabel, nodded to Moody, and pursued his 
way to the farm. 

Isabel looked at her companion. His eyes were still on the 
ground. Pale, silent, motionless, he waited by her like a dog, 
until she gave the signal of walking on again towards the house. 

“You are not angry with me for speaking to Mr. Hardyman?” 
she asked anxiously. 

He lifted his head at the sound of her voice. ‘* Angry with you, 
my dear! Why should I be angry?” 

‘*'You seem so changed, Robert, since we met Mr. Hardyman. 
I couldn’t help speaking to him—could I ?”” 

‘* Certainly not.” 

They moved on towards the villa. Isabel was still uneasy. 
There was something in Moody’s silent submission to all that she 
said and all that she did which pained and humiliated her. ‘* You’re 
not jealous?” she said, smiling timidly. 

He tried to speak lightly on his side. ‘I have no time to be 
jealous while I have your affairs to look after,’ he answered. 

She pressed his arm tenderly. ‘‘ Never fear, Robert, that new 
friends will make me forget the best and dearest friend who is now 
at my side.’ She paused, and looked up at him with a com- 
passionate fondness that was very pretty to see. ‘I can keep out 
of the way to-morrow, when Mr. Hardyman calls,’’ she said. ‘“‘ It 
is my aunt he is coming to see—not me.” 

lt was generously meant. But, while her mind was only occu- 
nied with the present time, Moody’s mind was looking into the 
weet He was learning the hard lesson of self-sacrifice already. 
“Do what you think right,’ he said, quietly; “don’t think of 
me.”’ 

They reached the gate of the villa. He held out his hand to say 
-by. 

““ Won’t you come in?” she asked. ‘Do come in!” 

‘‘ Not now, my dear. I must get back to London as soon as I 

ean. There is some more work to be done for you, and the sooner 

I do it the better.”’ 

She heard his excuse without heeding it. 

‘You are not like yourself, Robert,’ she said. 
What are you thinking of ?’’ 

He was thinking of the bright blush that overspread her face 
when Hardyman first spoke to her ; he was thinking of the invitation 
to her to see the stud-farm, and to ride the roan mare; he was 
thinking of the utterly powerless position in which he stood towards 
Isabel and towards the highly-born gentleman who admired her. 
But he kept his doubts and fears to himself. ‘‘ The train won’t 
wait for me,’’ he said, and held out his hand once more. 

She was not only perplexed ; she was really distressed. ‘* Don’t 
take leave of me in that cold way!” she pleaded. ree eee 
before his, and her lips trembled a little. ‘‘ Give me a kiss, Robert, 
at parting.’’ She said those bold words ee! and sadly, out of 
the depth of her pity for him. He started; his face brightened 
suddenly ; his sinking hope rose again. In another moment the 
change came; in another moment he understood her. Ashe touched 
her cheek with his lips, he turned pale again. ‘* Don’t quite forget 
me,” he said, in low faltering tones—and left her. 


“Why is it? 


Miss Pink met Isabel in the hall. Refreshed by unbroken repose 
the ex-schoolmistress was in the happiest frame of mind for the 
reception of her niece’s news. 

Informéd that Moody had travelled to South Morden to per- 
sonally report the progress of the +. —% Miss Pink highly 
approved of him as a substitute for Mr. Troy. ‘‘ Mr. Moody, as a 
banker’s son, is a gentleman by birth,’ she remarked; “he has 
condescended, in becoming Lady Lydiard’s steward. What I saw 
of him, when he eame here with you, prepossessed me in his favour. 
He thas my confidence, Isabel, as well as yours—he is in every 
respect a superior person to Mr. Troy. Did you meet any friends, 
my dear, when you were out walking ? 

The answer to this question produced a species of transformation 
in Miss Pink. The rapturous rank-worship of her nation feasted, 
so to speak, on Hardyman’s message. She looked taller and 
younger than usual—she was all smiles and sweetness. ‘ At last, 
Isabel, you have seen birth and breeding under their right aspect,” 
she said. ‘*In the society of Lady Lydiard, you cannot possibly 
have formed correct ideas of the English aristocracy. Observe Mr. 
Ilardyman when he does me the honour to call to-morrow—and 
you will see the difference.” 

‘*Mr. Hardyman is your visitor, aunt—not mine. 
to ask you to let me remain up stairs in my room.’ 

Miss Pink was unaffectedly shocked. ‘ This is what you learn 
at Lady Lydiard’s!’’ she observed. ‘* No, Isabel, your absence 
would bea breach of good manners—I cannot possibly permit it. 
You will be present to receive our distinguished friend with me. 
And mind this!’’ added Miss Pink, in her most impressive 
manner, ‘If Mr. Hardyman should by any chance ask why you 
have left Lady Lydiard, not one word about those disgraceful cir- 
cumstances which connect you with the loss of the bank-note! I 
should sink into the earth if the smallest hint of what has really 
happened should reach Mr. Hardyman’s ears. My child, I stand 
towards you in the place of your lamented mother ; I have the right 
tc command your ane on this horrible subject, and I do impera- 
tively command it.” 

In these words foolish Miss Pink sowed the secd for the harvest 
of trouble that was soon to come. 

CHAPTER XVI. 
Paying his court to the ex~-schoolmistress on the next day, 
ifurdyman made such excellent use of his opportunities that the 
visit to the stud-farm took place on the day alter. His own car- 
riage was placed at the disposal of Isabel and her aunt; and his 
own sister was present to confer special distinction on the reception 
of Miss Pink. 

In a country like England, which annually suspends the sitting 
of its Legislature in honour of a horse-race, it is only natural and 
proper that the comfort of the horses should be the first object of 
consideration at a stud-farm. Nine tenths of the land at Hardy- 
man’s farm was devoted, in one way or another, to the noble 
qnadruped with the low forehead and the long nose. Poor humanity 
was sutisfied with second-rate and third-rate accommodation. The 
ornamental grounds, very poorly laid out, were also very limited in 
extent—and, as for the dwelling-house, it was literally a cottage. A 
parlour and a kitchen, a smoking-room, a bed-room, and a spare 
chamber for a friend, all scantily furnished, sufficed for the modest 
wants of the owner of the property. If you wished to feast your 
eyes on luxury you went to the stables. 

‘Lhe stud-farm being described, the introduction to Hardyman’s 
sister follows in-due course. 

The Honourable Lavinia Hardyman was, as all persons in society 
know, married rather late in life toGeneral Drumblade. It is saying 
a great deal, but it is not saying too much, to describe Mrs. Drum- 
blade as the most mischievous woman of her age in all England. 
Scandal was the breath of her life: to place people in false positions, 
to divulge secrets and destroy characters, to undermine friendships, 
and aggravate enmities—these were the sources of enjoyment from 
which this dangerous woman drew the inexhaustible fund of good 
spirits that made her a brilliant light in the social sphere. She was 
one of the privileged sinners of modern society. The worst mischicf 
that she could work was ascribed to her “* exuberant vitality.’’ She 
had that ready familiarity of manner which is (in her class) so 
rarely discovered to be insolence in disguise. Her power of easy 
self-assertion found people ready to accept her on her own 
terms wherever she went. She was one of those big, overpowering 
women, with blunt manners, voluble tongues, and goggle eyes, who 
carry everything before them, The highest society modestly 
considered itself in danger of being dull in the absence of Mrs. 
Drumblade. Even Hardyman himself—who saw as little of her as 

ossible, whose frankly straightforward nature recoiled by instinct 
ome contact with his sister—could think of no fitter person to make 


I was going 





Miss Pink’s reception agreeable to her, while he was devoting his 
own attentions to her niece. Mrs. Drumblade accepted the position 
thus offered with the most amiable readiness. In her own private 
mind she placed an interpretation on her brother motives which did 
him the grossest injustice. She believed that Hardyman’s designs 
on Isabel contemplated the most profligate result. To assist this 
purpose, while the girl’s nearest relative was supposed to be taking 
care of her, was Mrs. Drumblade’s idea of “fun.’? Her worst 
enemies admitted vhat the honourable Lavinia had redeeming 
qualities, and owned that a keen sense of humour was one of her 
merits. 

Was Miss Pink a likely person to resist the fascinations of 
Mrs. Drumblade? Alas! for the ex-schoolmistress! before she 
had been five minutes at the farm, Hardyman’s sister had fished 
for her, caught her, landed her. Poor Miss Pink! 

Mrs. Drumblade could assume a grave dignity of manner when 
the occasion called for it. She was grave, she was dignified, when 
Hardyman performed the ceremonies of introduction. She would 
not say she was charmed to meet Miss Pink—the ordinary slang of 
society was not for Miss Pink’s ears—she would say she felt this 
introduction as a Ome ge It was so seldom one met with persons 
of trained intellect in society. Mrs. Drumblade was already 
informed of Miss Pink’s earlier triumphs in the instruction of 
youth. Mrs. Drumblade had not been blessed with children her- 
self; but she had nephews and nieces, and she was anxious about 
their education, especially the nieces. What a sweet, modest girl 
Miss Isabel was! The fondest wish she could form for her nieces 
would be that they should resemble Miss Isabel when they grew 
up. The question was, as to the best method of education. She 
would own that she had selfish motives in becoming acquainted’ 
with Miss Pink. They were at the farm, no doubt, to see Alfred’s 
horses. Mrs. Drumblade did not understand horses; her interest 
was in the question of education. She might even confess that she 
had aceepted Alfred’s invitation in the hope of hearing Miss Pink’s 
views. There would be opportunities, she trusted, for a little 
instructive conversation on that subject. It was, perhaps, 
ridiculous to talk, at her age, of feeling as if she was Miss Pink’s 
pupil; and pe it exactly expressed the nature of the aspiration 
which was then in her mind. In these terms, feeling her way with 
the utmost nieety, Mrs. Drumblade wound the net of flattery round 
and round Miss Pink until her hold on that innocent lady was, in 
every sense of the word, secure. Before half the horses had been 
mg under review, Hardyman and Isabel were out of sight, and 

rs. Drumblade and Miss Pink were lost in the intricacies of the 
stables. ‘‘ Excessively stupid of me! We had better go back, and 
establish ourselves comfortably in the parlour. When my brother 
misses us, he and your charming niece will return to look for us in 
the cottage.’’ Under cover of this arrangement the separation 
became complete. Miss Pink held forth on education to Mrs. 
Drumblade in the parlour; while Hardyman and Isabel were on 
their way to a paddock at the farthest limits of the property. 


‘Tam afraid you are getting a little tired,” said Hardyman. 
** Won’t you take my arm?” 

Isabel was on her guard: she had not forgotten what Lady 
Lydiard had said toher. ‘‘ No, thank you, Mr. Hardyman; I am 
a better walker than you think.” 

Hardyman continued the conversation in his blunt, resolute 
way. ‘‘I wonder whether you will believe me,” he asked, “if I 
tell you that this is one of the happiest days of my life.” 

**T should think you were always happy,’’ Isabel cautiously 
replied, ‘‘ having such a pretty place to live in as this.” 

Hardyman met that answer with one of his quietly-positive 
denials. ‘‘ A man is never happy by himself,” he said. ‘‘ He is 
Lappy with a companion. For instance, I am happy with you.” 

Isabel stopped and looked back. Hardyman’s language was 
becoming a little too explicit. ‘‘ Surely we have lost Mrs. Drum- 
blade and my aunt,” she said. ‘I don’t see them anywhere.” 

** You will see them directly ; they are only a long way behind.” 
With this assurance, he returned, in his own obstinate way, to his 
one object in view. ‘Miss Isabel, I want to ask you a question. 
I’m not a ladies’ man. I speak my mind plainly to everybody— 
women included. Do you like being here to-day ?”’ 

Isabe!’s gravity was not proof against this very downright 

uestion. ‘I should be hard to please,” she said, laughing, ‘‘if I 
didn't enjoy my visit to the farm.’’ 

Hardyman pushed steadily forward through the obstacle of the 
farm to the question of the farm’s master. ‘‘ You like being here,’’ 
he repeated. ‘Do you like Me?”’ 

This was serious. Isabel drew back a little, and looked at him. 
He waited with the most impenetrable gravity for her reply. 

**I think you can hardly expect me to answer that question,” 
she said. 

** Why not ?’”” 

‘Our acquaintance has been a very short one, Mr. Hardyman. 
And, if you are so good as to forget the difference between us, I 
think J ought to remember it.’’ 

** What difference.” 

** The difference in rank.’’ 

Hardyman suddenly stood still, and emphasised his next words 
by digging his stick into the grass. 

‘* If anything I have said has vexed you,” he began, “ tell me 
so plainly, Miss Isabel, and I’ll ask your pardon. But don't throw 
my rank in my face. I cut adrift from all that nonsense when I 
took this farm and got my living out of the horses. What has a 
man’s rank to do with a man’s feelings ?’’ he went on, with another 
emphatic dig of hisstick. ‘‘ I am quite serious in asking if you like 
me —for this good reason, that I like you. Yes, I do.. You remember 
that day when I bled the old lady’s dog—well, I have found out 
since then that there’s a sort of incompleteness in my life which I 
never suspected before. It’s you who have put that idea into my 
head. You didn’t mean it, I dare say, but you have done it all the 
same. I sat alone here yesterday evening smoking my pipe—and I 
didn’t enjoy it. I breakfasted alone this morning—and I didn’t 
enjoy that. I said to myself, She’s coming to lunch, that’s one 
comfort—I shall enjoy lunch. That’s what I feel, roughly 
described. I don’t suppose I’ve been five minutes together with- 
out thinking of you, now in one way and now in another, since the 
day when I first saw you. When a man comes to my time of life, 
and has had my experience, he knows what that means. It means, 
in plain English, that his heart is set on a woman. You’re the 
woman.”’ 

Isabel had thus far made several attempts to interrupt him, 
without success. But, when Hardyman’s confession attained its 
culminating point, she insisted on being heard. 

** Lf you will excuse me, Sir,’’ she interposed, gravely, * I think 
I had better go back to the cottage. My aunt is a stranger here, 
and she doesn’t know where to look for us.”’ 

** We don’t want your aunt,” Hardyman remarked, in his most 
positive manner. 

** We do want her,’’ Isabel rejoined. ‘I won’t venture to say 
it’s wrong in you, Mr. Hardyman, to talk me as you have just 
done, but I am quite sure it’s very wrong in me to listen.”’ 

He looked at her with such unaffected surprise and distress that 








have I failed in respect towards you, if you a I have told you 
ou ’re the woman my heart is set on. Well? Isn’tit plain what 
{ vent of you, when I say that? Isabel Miller, I want you to be 
my wife!” é ; 
Isabel’s only reply to this extraordinary proposal of marriage 
was a faint cry of astonishment, followed by a sudden trembling 


| that shook her from head to foot. 





she stopped, on the point of leaving him, and tried to make herself 
better understood. . 

‘“*T had no intention of offending you, Sir,” she said, a little | 
confusedly. ‘*T only wanted to remind you that there are some | 
things which a gentleman in your position .’ Sho stopped, 
tried to finish the sentence, failed, and began another. “If T bad 
been a young lady in your own rank of life,” she went on, * |] 
might have thanked you for paying me a compliment, and have 
given you a serious answer. As it is, I am afraid I must say that 
yon have surprised and disappointed m I can claim very little | 
for myself, I know. But | did imogine—so long as there was 
nothing unbecoming in my eonduct—that I had some right to your 
respect.’ : 

Listening more and more impatiently, Hardyman too’: hor by 
the hand, and burst out with another of his abrupt question. ; 

** What can you possibly be thinking of ¥" he asked. 

She gave him no answer; she only looked at him repro vhfully, 
and tried to release herself. ; 

Hardyman held her hand faster than ever. 


**T believe you think me an infernal scoundrel!" he said. “1 | to send in his accounts. 


can stand a good deal, Miss Isabel, but I can’t stand that. How 


Hardyman put his arm round her witha gentleness which his 
oldest friend would have been surprised to see in him. 

‘Take your time to think of it,” he said, dropping back again 
into his usual quiet tone. ‘‘If you had known mea little better 
you wouldn’t have mistaken me, and you wouldn’t be looking at 
me now as if you were afraid to believe your own ears. What is 
there so very wonderful in my wanting to marry you? I don’t set 
up for being a saint. When I wasa young man I.was no better 
(and no worse) than other young men. I’m getting on now to 
middle life. don’t want romances and adventures—I want an 
easy existence with a nice lovable woman who will make me a good 
wife. You’re the woman, I tell you again. I know it by what 
I’ve seen of you myself, and by what I have heard of you from 
Lady Lydiard. She said you were prudent, and swect-tempered, 
and affectionate; to which I wish to add that you have just the 
face and figure that I like, and the modest manners and the blessed 
absence of all slang in your talk, which I don’t find in the young 
women I meet with in the present day. That’s my view of it: I 
think for myself. What does it matter to me whether you’re the 
daughter of a Duke or the daughter of a Dairyman? It isn’t your 
father I want to marry—it’s you. Listen to reason, there’s :1 dear! 
We have only one question to settle before we go back to your aunt. 
You wouldn’t answer me when I asked it alittle while since. Will 
you answer now? Do you like me?”’ 

Isabel looked up at him, timidly. 2 , 

“In my position, Str,’’ she asked, “have I any right to like 
= ? What would your relations and friends think, if I said 

es ? ” 


Hardyman gave her waist a little Admonitory squeeze with his 
arm. 

“What! You’reatitagain? A nice way to answer a man, to 
call him ‘ Sir,’ and to get behind his rank as if it was a place of 
refuge from him! I hate talking of myself, but you force me to it. 
Here is my position in the world—I have got an elder brother ; he is 
married, and he has a son to succeed him in the title and the pro- 
perty. You understand, so far? Very well! Years ago I shifted 
my share of the rank (whatever it may be) on to my brother’s 
shoulders. He’s a thorough good fellow, and he has carried my 
dignity for me, without once dropping it, ever since. As for what 
people may say, they have sai? it already, from my father and 
mother downwards, in the time when I took to the horses and the 
farm. If they ’re the wise people I take them for, they won’t be at 
the trouble of saying it all over again. No, no. Twist it how you 
may, Miss Isabel, whether I ’m single or whether I’m married, I’m 
ry Alfred Hardyman ; and everybody who knows me knows that 

go on my way, and please myself. I you don’t like me, it will be 
the bitterest disappointment I ever had in my life; but say so 
honestly, all the same.’’ 

Where is the woman in Isabel’s place whose capacity for resist- 
ance would not have yielded a little to such an appeal as this? 

**T should be an insensible wretch,’’ she replied warmly, ‘if I 
didn’t feel the honour you have done me, and feel it gratefully.” 

**Does that mean you will have me for a husband?” asked 
downright Hardyman. 

She was fairly driven into a corner; but (being a woman) she 
tried to slip through his fingers at the last moment. 

‘* Will you forgive me,’’ she said ‘‘ if I ask for a little more time ? 
1 am so bewildered, I hardly know what to say or todo for the best. 
You see, Mr. Hardyman, it would be a dreadful thing for me to 
be the cause of your giving offence to your family. I am obliged 
to think of that. It would be so distressing for you (I will say 
nothing of myself) if your friends closed their deors on me. They 
might say I was a designing girl, who had taken advantage of 
your good opinion to raise herself in the world. Lady Lydiard 
warned me long since not to be ambitious about myself and not to 
forget my station in life, because she treated me like her adopted 
daughter. Indeed—indeed, I can’t tell you how I feel your good- 
ness, and the compliment—the very great compliment, you pay me! 
My heart is free; and if I followed my own inelinations ”” She 
checked herself, conscious that she was on the brink of saying too 
much. ‘‘ Will you give a few days,’’ she pleaded, “‘to try if I can 
think composedly of all this? Iam only a girl, and I feel quite 
dazzled by the prospect that you set before me.” 

Hardyman seized on these words as offering all the encourage- 
ment that he desired to his suit. : 

‘‘Have your own way in this thing and in everything!’’ he 
said, with an unaccustomed fervour of language and manner. “I 
am so glad to hear that your heart is open to me, and that all your 
inclinations take my part.”’ 

Isabel instantly protested against this misrepresentation of what 
she had really said. ‘‘Oh, Mr. Hardyman, you quite mistake me!” 

He answered her very much as he had answered Lady Lydiard, 
when she had tried to make him understand his proper relations 
towards Isabel. 

‘* No, no; I don’t mistake you. I agree to every word you say. 
How can I expect you to marry me, as you very properly remark, 
unless I give you a day or two to make up your mind? It’s quite 
enough for me that you like the prospect. If Lady Lydiard treated 
you as her daughter, why shouldn’t you be my wife? It stands to 
reason that you ’re quite right to marry a man who can raise you in 
the world. I like you to be ambitious—though Heaven knows it 
isn’t muchI can do for you, except to love you with all my 
heart. Still, it’s a great encouragement to hear that her Ladyship’s 
views agree with mine— 

‘“They don’t agree, Mr. Hardyman!”’ protested poor Isabel. 
** You are entirely misrepresenting ’’—— 

Hardyman cordially concurred in this view of the matter. 
“Yes! yes! I can’t pretend to represent her Ladyship’s language, 
or yours either; I am obliged to take my words as they come to 
me. Don’t disturb younself: it’s all right—I understand. You 
have made me the happiest man hving. I shall ride over to- 
morrow to your aunt’s house, and hear what you have to say to me? 
Mind you’re at home! Notaday must pass now without my seeing 
you. I do love you, Isabel—I do indeed!’ Heé stooped, an 

issed her heartily. ‘Only to reward me,’’ he explained, ‘for 
giving you time to think.” 

She drew herself away from him—resolutely, not angrily. 
Before she could make a third attempt to place the subject in its 
right light before him, the luncheon bell rang at the cottage—and a 
servant appeared, evidently sent to look for them. 

“* Don’t forget to-morrow,”’ Hardyman whispered confidentially. 
** 1 "ll call early—and then go on to London, and get the ring.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
Events succeeded each other rapidly, after the memorable day to 
Isabel of the luncheon at the farm. ’ 

On the next day (the ninth of the month) Lady Lydiard sent 
for her steward, and requested him to explain his conduct in 
repeatedly leaving the house without assigning any,reason for his 
She did not dispute his claims toa ge Se + mg 

ero yen a 








absenee, 
which would not be permitted to an ordinary servant. 


| tion to his present course of proceeding related entirely to the 


mystery in which it was involved, and to the uncertainty in which 
the household was left as to the hour of his return. On those 
grounds, she thought herself entitled to an explanation. Moody’s 
habitual reserve—strengthened, on this-oceasion, by his dread of 
ridicule, if his efforts to serve Isabel ended in failure—disinclined 
him to take Lady Lydiard into his confidence, while his inquiries 
were still beset with obstacles and doubts. He respectfully 
entreated her Ladyship to grant him a delay of a few wecks before 
he entered on his explanation, Lady Lydiard’s quick temper 
resented this request, Sho told Moody plainly that he was guilty 
of an act of presumption in making his own conditions with his 
employer. He received the reproof with exemplary resignation ; 
but he held to his conditions nevertheless, From that moment the 
result of the interview was no longer in doubt. Moody was directed 
The accounts having been examined, and 
found to he scrupulously correct, hc declined accepting the balance of 
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salary that was offered to hin. The next day he left Lady Lydiard’s 
service. 

On the tenth of the month her Ladyship received a letter from 
her nephew. 

The health of Felix had not improved. He had made up his 
mind to go abroad again towards the end of the month. In the 
meantime, he had written to his friend at Paris, and he had the 
pleasure of forwarding an answer. The letter inclosed announced 
that the lost five-hundred-pound note had been made the subject 
of careful inquiry in Paris. It had not been traced. The French 
police offered to send to London one of their best men, well 
acquainted with the English language, if Lady Lydiard was de- 
sirous of employing him. He would be perfectly willing to act with 
an English officer in conducting the investigation, should it be 
thought necessary. Mr. Troy being consulted as to the expediency 
of accepting this proposal, objected to the pecuniary terms de- 
manded as being extravagantly high. He suggested waiting a 
little before any reply was sent to Paris ; and he engaged meanwhile 
to consult a London solicitor who had great experience in cases of 
theft, and whose advice might enable them to dispense entirely with 
the services of the French police. 

Being now a free man again, Moody was able to follow his own 
inclinations in regard to the instructions which he had received from 
old Sharon. 

The course that had been recommended to him was repellent to 
the self-respect and the sense of delicacy which were among the 
inbred virtues of Moody’s character. He shrank from forcing him - 
self as a friend on Hardyman’s valet; he recoiled from the idea 
of tempting the man to steal a specimen of his master’s hand- 
writing. After some consideration, he decided on applying to the 
agent who collected the rents at ae London chambers. 
Being an old acquaintance of Moody’s, this — would certainly 
not hesitate to communicate the address of Hardyman’s bankers, if 
he knew it. The experiment, tried under these favouring circum- 
stances, proved perfectly successful. Moody proceeded to Sharon’s 
lodgings the same day, with the address of the bankers in his 
pocket-book. The old vagabond, greatly amused by Moody’s 
scruples, saw plainly enough that, so long as he wrote the supposed 
letter from Hardyman in the third person, it mattered little what 
handwriting was employed, seeing that no si would be 
necessary. The letter was at once aeapeey on the model whieh 
Sharon had already suggested to Moody, and a res ble 
messenger (so far as outward appearance went) was employed to 
take it to the bank. In half an hour the answer came tan. It 
added one more to the difficulties which beset the inquiry after the 
lost money. No such sum as five hundred — had been paid, 
~vithin the dates mentioned, to the credit of Hardyman’s account. 

Old Sharon was not in the least discomposed by this fresh check. 
“Give my love to the dear young lady,” he said, with his 
customary impudence; ‘‘and tell"her we are one degree nearer to 
finding the thief.” 

Moody looked at him, doubting whether he was in jest or in 
earnest. 

‘** Must I squeeze a little more information into that thick head 
of yours ?”’ po we Sharon. With this question he produced a weekly 
newspaper, and pointed to a paragraph which reported, among the 
items of sporting news, Hardyman’s recent visit to a sale of horses 
at a town in the north of France. ‘‘ We know he didn’t pay the 
bank-note in to his account,’”’ Sharon remarked. ‘‘ What else did 
he do with it? Took it to pay for the horses that he bought in 
France! Do you see your way alittle plainernow? Very b 
Let’s try next if the money holds out. Somebody must cross the 
Channel in search of the note. Which of us two is to sit in the 
steam-boat with a white basin on his lap? Old Sharon, of course! ”’ 
He stopped to count the money still left, out of the sum deposited 
by Moody to defray the cost of the inquiry. ‘“‘ All right!” he went 
on. “I’ve got enough to defray my expenses there and back. 
Don’t stir out of London tall you hear from me. I can’t tell how 
soon I may not wayt you. If there’s any difficulty in tracing the 
note, your hand will have to go into your pocket again. Can’t you 
get the lawyer to join you? Lord! how I should enjoy squandering 
Ais money! It’s a downright disgrace to me to have only got one 
guinea out of him. I could tear my flesh off my bones when I 
think of it.” 

The same night old Sharon started for France, by way of Dover 
and Calais. 

Two days elapsed, and brought no news from Moody’s agent. 
On the third day, he received some information relating to Sharon— 
not from the man himself, but in a letter from Isabel Miller. 

** For once, dear Robert,”’ she wrote, ‘“‘ my judgment has turned 
out to be sounder than yours. That hateful old man has confirmed 
my worst opinion of him. Pray have him punished. Take him 
before a magistrate and charge him with cheating you out of your 
money. I inclose the sealed letter which he gave me at the farm- 
house. The week’s time before I was to open it expired yesterday. 
Was there ever anything so impudent and so inhuman? I am too 
vexed and angry about the money you have wasted on this old 
wretch to write more. Yours, gratefully and affectionately, Isabel.” 

The letter in which old Sharon had undertaken (by way of 
pacifying Isabel) to write the name of the thief, contained these 

‘* You are a charming girl, my dear; but you still want one 
thing to make you perfect—and that is a lesson in patience. I am 
proud and happy to teach you. The name of the thief remains, 
tor the present, Mr. —— (Blank).”’ 

From Moody’s point of view, there was but one thing to be said 

this: it was just like old Sharon! Isabel’s letter was of infinitely 

ater interest to him. He feasted his eyes on the words above 

ignature: she signed herself, ‘‘ Yours gratefully and affection- 

Did the last word mean that she was really beginning to 

1 of him? After kissing the word, he wrote a comforting 

r to her, in which he pledged himself to keep a watchful eye 

Sharon, and to trust him with no more money until he had 
ly earned it first. 

¢ passed. Moody (longing to see Isabel) still waited in 

r news from France. He had just decided to delay his visit 

Morden no longer, when the errand-boy employed by 

ught him this message :—“‘ The old ’un’s at home, and 


waitin’ to see yer.” 

CHAPTER XVIII. 
Sharon’s news was not of an encouraging character. He had met 
with serious difficulties, and had spent the last farthing of Moody’s 
money in attempting to overcome them. 

One discovery of importance he had certainly made. A horse 
withdrawn from the sale was the only horse that had met with 
Ha dyman’s approval. He had secured the animal at the high 
reserved price of twelve thousand francs—being four hundred and 
eighty pounds in English money; and he had paid with an English 
bank-note. ‘The seller (a French horse-dealer resident in Brussels) 
had returned to Belgium immediately on completing the nego- 
tiations. Sharon had ascertained his address, and had written to 
him at Bressels, inclosing the number of the lost bank-note. In 
two days he had received an answer, informing him that the horse- 
dealer had been called to England by the illness of a relative, and 
that he had hitherto failed to send any address to which his letters 

Heari this, and having exhausted his funds, 
i l Ll to I low It now rested with Moo 
j ther the course of the inquiry should follow the horse- 
dealer next. There was the cash account, showing how the 
money had been spent. And there was Sharon, with his pipe in his 
mouth and his dog on his lap, waiting for orders. 

Moody wisely took time to consider before he committed himself 
toad n. In the meanwhile, he ventured to recommend a new 
s which Sharon’s report had suggested to his 


could be forwards 
: returned ly to 
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cours oI I eedin 
miod. 

** It seems to me,” he said, “ that we have taken the roundabout 
way of getting to our end in view, when the straight road lay before 
us. If Mr. Hardyman has passed the stolen note, yeu know. as 
well as I do, that he has passed it innocently. Instead of w iwting 
time and money in trying to trace a stranger, why not tell Mr. 
Hardyman what has happened, and ask him to give us the number 
of the note? You can’t think of everything, I know: but it does 
seem strange that this idea didn’t occur to you before you went to 
France.”’ ’ 


‘ 





“Mr. Moody,”’ said old Sharon, ‘‘I shall have to cut your 
acquaintance. You area man without faith; I don’t like you. As 
if I hadn't thought of Hardyman weeks since!’ he exclaimed, 
contemptuously. ‘* Are you really soft enough to suppose that a 
gentleman in his position would talk about his money affairs to 
me? You know mighty little of himif youdo. A fortnight since 
I sent one of my men (most respectably dressed) to hang about his 
farm, and see what information he could pick up. My man 
became a a with the toe of a boot. It was thick, 
Sir; and it was Ha an’s.’”? 

“*T will run the risk of the boot,’”? Moody replied, in his quiet 


way. 
‘“‘ And put the question to Hardyman ?” 
“¥en. 


“ Very good,” said Sharon. ‘If you get your answer from his 
tongue, instead of his boot, the case is at an end—unless I have 
made a complete mess of it. Look here, Moody! If you want to 
do me a turn, tell the lawyer that the guinea-opinion was the 
right one. Let him know that Ae was the fool, not you, when he 
buttoned up his pockets and refused to trust me. And, I say!” 
pursued old Sharon, relapsing into his customary impudence, 

‘you ’re in love, you know, with that nice girl. I like her myself. 
When you marry her invite me to the wedding. I’ll make a 
sacrifice: I’ll brush my hair and wash my face in honour of the 
occasion.’’ 

Returning to his lodgings, Moody found two letters waiting on 
the table. One of them bore the South Morden postmark. He 
opened that letter first. 

It was written by Miss Pink. The first lines contained an 
urgent entreaty to keep the circumstances connected with the loss 
of the five hundred pounds the strictest secret from everyone in 
general, and from Hardyman in particular. The reasons assigned 
for making the strange request were next expressed in these 
terms :—‘‘ My niece Isabel is, Iam happy to inform you, engaged 
to be married to Mr. Hardyman. [If the slightest hint reached him 
of her having been associated, no matter how cruelly and unjustly, 
with a suspicion of theft, the marriage would be broken off, and 
the result to herself and to everybody connected with her, would be 
disgrace for the rest of our lives.”’ 

On the blank space at the foot of the page a few words were 
added, in Isabel’s writing :—‘‘ Whatever changes there may be in 
my life, your place in my heart is one that no other person can fill : 
it is the place of my dearest friend. Pray write and tell me that 
you are not distressed and not angry. My one anxiety is that you 
should remember what I have always told you about the state of 
my own feelings. My one wish is that you will still let me love you 
and value you, as I might have loved and valued a brother.” 

The letter dropped from Moody’s hand. Not a word—not even 
a sigh—passed hislips. In tearless silenee he submitted to the pang 
that wrung him. In tearless silence he contemplated the wreck of 
his life. 

CHAPTER XIX. 
The narrative returns to South Morden, and follows the events 
which attended Isabel’s marriage engagement. 

To say that Miss Pink, inflated by triumph, rose, morally 
speaking, frem the earth and floated among the clouds, is to indi- 
eate faintly the effect produced on the ex-schoolmistress when her 
niece first informed her of what had happened at the farm. 
Attacked on one side by her aunt, anc on the other by Hardyman, 
and feebly defended, at the best, by her own doubts and misgivings, 
Isabel ended by surrendering at discretion. Like thousands of 
other women in a similar position, she was in the last degree uncer- 
tain as to the state of her own heart. To what extent she was 
imsensibly influenced by Hardyman’s commanding position in 
believing herself to be sincerely attached to him, it was beyond her 

wer of self-examination to discover. He doubly dazzled her by 
is birth and by his celebrity. Notin England only, but throughout 
Europe, he was a recognised authority on his own subject. How 
could she—how could any woman—resist the influence of his steady 
mind, his firmness of , his manly resolution to owe every- 
thing to himself and nothing to his rank, set off as these attractive 
qualities were by the outward and personal advantages which 
exercise an ascendancy of theirown? Isabel was fascinated, and 
yet Isabel was not at ease. In her lonely moments she was 
troubled by regretful thoughts of Moody, which perplexed and 
irritated her. She had always behaved honestly to him; she had 
never encouraged him to hope that his love for her had the faintest 
prospect of being returned. Yet, knowing, as she did, that her 
conduct was blameless so far, there were nevertheless perverse 
sympathies in her which took his part. In the wakeful hours of the 
night there were whispering voices in her which said, Think of 
Moody! Had there been a growing kindness towards this good 
friend in her heart, of which she herself was not aware? She 
tried to detect it—to weigh it for what it was really worth. But it 
lay too deep to be discovered and estimated, if it did really exist—if 
it had any sounder origin than her own morbid fancy. In the 
broad light of day, in the little bustling duties of life, she forgot it 
again. She could think of what she ought to wear on the wedding 
day ; she could even try privately how her new signature, “‘ Isabel 
Hardyman,” would look when she had the right to use it. On the 
whole, it may be said that the time passed smoothly—with some 
occasional checks and drawbacks, which were the more easily 
endured seeing that they took their rise in Isabel’s own conduct. 
Compliant as she was in general, there were two instances, among 
others, in which her resolution to take her own way was not to be 
overcome. She refused to write either to Moody or to Lady 
Lydiard informing them of her engagement ; and she steadily dis- 
approved of Miss Pink’s policy of concealment, in the matter of 
the robbery at Lady Lydiard’s house. Her aunt could only secure 
her as a passive accomplice by stating family considerations in the 
strongest possible terms. ‘‘If the disgrace was confined to you, 
my dear, I might leave you to decide. But I am involved in it, as 
your nearest relative; and, what is more, even the saered memories 
of your father and mother might feel the slur cast on them.”’ This 
exaggerated language—like all exaggerated language, a mischievous 
weapon in the arsenal of weakness and prejudice—had its effect 
on Isabel. Reluctantly and sadly, she consented to be silent. 

Miss Pink wrote word of the engagement to Moody first; 
reserving to a later day the superior pleasure of informing Lady 
Lydiard of the very event which that audacious woman had declared 
to be impossible. To her aunt’s surprise, just as she was about to 
close the envelope Isabel stepped forward, and inconsistently 
requested leave to add a postscript to the very letter which she had 
refused to write! Miss Pink was not even permitted to see the pest- 
script. Isabel secured the envelope the moment she laid down her 
pen, and retired to her room with a headache (which was heartache 
in disguise) for the rest of the day. 

While the question of the marriage was still in debate, an event 
a which exercised a serious influence on Hardyman's future 
plans. 

He received a letter from the Continent which claimed his imme- 
diate attention. One of the sovereigns of Europe had decided on 
making some radical changes in the mounting and equipment of a 
cavalry regiment; and he required the assistance of Hardyman in 
that important part of the contemplated reform which was con- 
nected with the choice and purchase of horses. Setting his own 
interests ont of the question, Hardyman owed obligations to the 
kindness of his illustrious correspondent which made it impozsibl 
for him to send an excuse. In a fortnight’s time, at the latest, it 
would be necessary for him to leave England ; and a month or mor 
might elapse before it would be possible for him to return. 

Under these circumstances, he proposed, in his own precipitat 
way, to hasten the date of the marriage. The necessary legal delay 
would permit the ceremony to be performed on that day fortnight. 
Isabel might then accompany him on his journey, and spend a 
brilliant honeymoon at the foreign Court. She at once refused, not 
only to accept this proposal, but even to take it into consideration. 
While Miss Pink dwelt eloquently on the shortness of the notice 
Miss Pink’s niece based her resolution on far more importan 
grounds. Hardyman had not yet announced the contemplate: 
marriage to his parents and friends; and Teabel was dete 
to become his wife until she could be first assured of a courteous 
and tolerant reception by the family 
warmer welcome at their hands 

Hardyman was not a man who yielded easily, even in trifles 


rmined no 





: 


if she could hope for no | 


In the present ease, his dearest interests were concerned in inducing 
Isabel to reconsider her decision, He was still vainly trying to 
shake her resolution when the afternoon post bro a letter for 
Miss Pink, which introduced a new element of disturbance into the 
discussion. The letter was nothing less than Lady Lydiard’s reply 
to the written announcement of Isabel’s engagement, dispatched on 
the previous day by Miss Pink. 

Her Ladyship’s answer was a surprisingly short one. It only 
contained these lines :— 


‘Lady Lydiard begs to acknowledge the receipt of Miss Pink’s 
letter requesting that she will say nothing to Mr. Hardyman of the 
loss of a bank-note in her house, and assigning as a reason that 
Miss Isabel Miller is engaged to be married to Mr. Hardyman, and 
might be Fe ge in his estimation if the facts were made 
known. Miss Pink may make her mind easy, Lady Lydiard has 
not the slightest intention of taking Mr. ong tnto her con- 
fidence on the subject of her domestic affairs. ith to the 
pro; marriage, Lady Lydiard casts no doubt on Miss Pink’s 
perfect sincerity and good faith; but, at the same time, she i- 
tively declines to believe that Mr. Hardyman means to make Miss 
Isabel Miller his wife. Lady L. will yield to the evidence of a 
properly-attested certificate—and to nothing else.”’ 


A folded piece of paper, directed to Isabel, dropped out of this 
characteristic letter as Miss Pink turned from the first page to the 
second. Lady Lydiard addressed her adopted daughter in these 
words :— 

**T was on the point of leaving home to visit you again, when I 
received your aunt’s letter. My poor deluded child, no words can 
tell how distressed Iam about you. You are already sacrificed to 
the folly of the most foolish woman living. For God’s sake, take 
care you do not fall a victim next to the designs of a profligate man. 
Come to me, instantly, Isabel, and I promise to take care of you.’’ 


Fortified by these letters, and aided by Miss Pink’s indignation, 
Hardyman pressed his proposal on Isabel with renewed resolution. 
She made no attempt to combat his arguments—she only held 
firmly by her decision. Without some encouragement from Hardy- 
man’s father and mother, she still steadily refused to become his wife. 
Irritated already by Lady Lydiard’s letters, he lost the self-com- 
mand which so eminently distinguished him in the ordinary affairs 
of life, and showed the domineering and despotic temper which was 
an inbred part of his disposition. Isabel’s high spirit at once 
resented the harsh terms in which he spoke to her. In the plainest 
words, she released him from his engagement, and, without waiting 
for his excuses, quitted the room. 

Left together, Hardyman and Miss Pink devised an arrangement 
which paid due respect to Isabel’s scruples, and at the same time 
met Lady Lydiard’s insulting assertion of disbelief in Hardyman’s 
honour, by a formal and public announcement of the marriage. 

It was proposed to give a garden party at the farm in a week’s 
time, for the express purpese of introducing Isabel to Hardyman’s 
family and friends in the character of his betrothed wife. If his 
father and mother accepted the invitation, Isabel’s @ly objection 
to hastening their union would fall to the ground: lardyman 
might, in that case, plead with his Imperial correspondent for a 
delay in his departure of a few days more ; and the marriage might 
still take place before he left England. Isabel, at Miss Pink’s 
intercession, was induced to accept her lover’s excuses, and, in the 
event of her favourable reception by Hardyman’s parents at the 
farm, to give her consent (not very willingly even yet) to hastening 
the ceremony which was to make her Hardyman’s wife. 

On the next morning the whole of the invitations were sent out, 
excepting the invitation to Hardyman’s fatherand mother. With- 
out mentioning it to Isabel, Hardyman decided on personally 
appealing to his mother before he ventured on taking the head of 
the family into his confidence. 

The result of the interview was partially successful—and no 
more. Lord Rotherfield declined to see his youngest son; and he 
had engagements which would, under any circumstances, pre- 
vent his being present at the garden party. But, at the express 
request of Lady Rotherfield, he was willing to make certain con- 
cessions. 

**T have always regarded Alfred as a barely sane person,”’ said 
his Lordship,”’ since he turned his back on his prospects to become 
a horse-dealer. If we decline altogether to sanction this new act— 
I won’t say, of insanity, I will say, of absurdity—on his part, it is 
impossible to predict to what disereditable extremities he may not 
proceed. We must temporise with Alfred. In the meantime I 
shall endeavour to obtain some information respecting this young 
person—named Miller, I think you said, and now resident at South 
Morden. If I am satisfied that she is a woman of reputable cha- 
racter, possessing an average education, and presentable manners, 
we may as well let Alfred take his own way. He is out of the pale 
of Society, as it is; and Miss Miller has no father and mother to 
complicate matters, which is distinctly a merit on her part—and, 
in short, if the marriage is not absolutely disgraceful, the wisest 
way (as we have no power to prevent it) will be to submit. You 
will say nothing to Alfred about what I propose to do. I tell you 
plainly I don’t trust him. You will simply inform him from me that 
I want time to consider, and that, unless he hears to the contrary in 
the interval, he may expect to have the sanction’of your presence at 
his breakfast, or luncheon, or whatever it is. I must go to town 
in a day or two, and I shall ascertain what Alfred’s friends know 
about this last of his many follies, if I meet any of them at the 
club.” 

Returning to South Morden in no serene frame of mind, Iardy- 
man found Isabel in a state of depression which perplexed and 
alarmed him. 

The news that his mother might be expected to be present at 
the garden party failed entirely to raise her spirits. The only ex- 
planation she gave of the change in her was, that the dull, heavy 
weather of the last few days made her feel a little languid and 
nervous. Naturally dissatisfied with this reply to his inquiries, 
Hardyman asked for Miss Pink. He was informed that Miss Pink 
could not see him. She was constitutionally subject to asthma, and, 
having warnings of a return of the malady, she was (by the doctor’s 
advice) keeping her room. Hardyman returned to the farm in a 
temper which was felt by everybody in his employment, from the 
trainer to the stable-boys. 

While the apology made for Miss Pink stated no more than the 
plain truth, it must be confessed that Hardyman was right in 
declining to be satisfied with Isabel’s excuse for the melancholy that 
oppressed her. She had that morning received Moody’s answer to 
the lines which she had addressed to him at the end of her aunt’s 
letter ; and she had not yet recovered from the effect which it had 
produced on her spirits. 

** It is impossible for me to aay honestly that I am not distressed 
(Moody wrote) by the news of your marriage engagement. The 
blow has fallen very heavily on me. When I look at the future 
now, I see only a dreary blank. This is not your fault—you are in 
no way to blame. I remember the time when I should have been 
too angry to own this—when I might have said or done things 
which I should have bitterly repented afterwards. ‘That time is 
past. My temper has been softened, since I have befriended you in 
your troubles. That good at least has come out of my foolish 
hopes, and perhaps also out of the true sympathy which I have felt 
for you. I can honestly ask you to accept my heart’s dearest wishes 
for your happine ind I can keep the rest to myself. 

“*Let me say a word now relating te the efforts that I have 
made to help you, since that sad day when you left Lady Lydiard’s 
hous 

‘*T had hoped (for reasons which it is needless to mention here) 

to interest Mr. Hardyman himself in aiding our inquiry. But 
your aunt’s wishes, as expressed in her letter to me, close my lips. 
I will only ask you, at some convenient time, to let me mention 
the last discoveries that we have made; leaving it to your dis- 
cretion, when Mr. Hardyman has become your husband, to ask 
him the questions which, under other circumstances, I should have 
put to him myself, 
“Tt is, of course, possible thet the view I take of Mr. 
Hardyman’s capacity to help us ma _ be a mistaken one. In this 
case, if you still wish the investigataun to be privately carried on, 
I beg of you to let me continue to direct it, as the greatest favour 
you can confer on your devoted old friend 
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ESTABLISHED 
1 


PINK PAPER 
WRAPPERS. 


MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
‘WOkLp's HAIR RESTORER. 


AMONG THE CULTIVATED AND REFINED 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, THIS RE- 
NOWNED PREPARATION I8 THE ACKNOW- 
LEDGED FAVOURITE—WITH BOTH SEXES. 
OVER FORTY YEARS’ TRIAL AND EXPE- 
RIENCE HAVE ESTABLISHED ITS SUPERI- 
ORITY AND EXCELLENCE —IT I8 80 
UNIFORMLY GRATEFUL AND BENPFICIAL 
TO THE HAIR THAT IT I8 WITH JUSTICE 
CALLED THE NATURAL STRENGTHENER 
OF THE HUMAN HAIR, IT IS NOT A DYE. 


M*®: 8. A. ALLEN’S 
Vy ORLD’S HAIR RESTORER. 


T CANNOT FAIL TO RESTORE 
GREY HAIR TO ITS YOUTHFUL COLOUR, 
GLO88, AND BEAUTY, WHEN THE HAIR 
TURNS GREY, LOSES ITS LUSTRE, AND 
FALLS OUT, IT SIMPLY REQUIRES NOURISH- 
MENT. MRS. 8, A. ALLEN’S WORLD'S HAIR 
RESTORER, BY ITS GENTLE TONIC ACTION, 
STRENGTHENS AND INVIGORATES THE 
HAIR, AND BY THE OPERATION OF 
NATURAL CAUSES, GREY OR WHITE HAIR 
I8 QUICKLY RESTORED TO ITS YOUTHFUL 
COLOUR, GLOSS, AND BEAUTY. IT WILL 
STOP ITS FALLING, AND INDUCE A 
HEALTHY AND MOST LUXURIANT GROWTH. 
USE NO OTHER PREPARATION WITH IT. 
NOT EVEN OIL OR POMADE, OR ZYLO- 
BALSAMUM. 


ME. 8S. A. ALLEN’S 


y 





TORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 





IS THE 
TO RESTORE GREY IAIR 

BECAUSE IT 18 MADE FROM THE CHOICEST 
MATERIALS, AND PREPARED WITH THE 
UTMOST CARE AND SKILL. OVER FORTY 
YEARS THE FAVOURITE PREPARATION, 
ENJOYING BY FAR THE LARGEST SALE, IT 
MUST BE THY BEST. ITY DOES NOT DYE 
THE HAIR, BUT STRENGTHENS IT. GREY 
HAIRS SOON DISAPPEAR. BY ITS GENTLE 
TONIC ACTION THE ROOTS ARE STRENGTH- 
ENED. THE SOFT AND SILKY TEXTURE OF 
HEALTHY HAIR FOLLOWS ITS USE. 


BEST 


Cartion ! !— The Genuine only in Pink Wrappers. 


Bold by all Chemists, Perfumers, and Dealers in Toilet Articles, 
in only one si Large Bottles. 
MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER. 
MRS. 8. A. ALLEN 


mantifactures two entire! 
distinet l’re par ations for the ftair. 
h uite 


One or the other | to every condition 
of the Human ‘Hair Both are never required 
at one thine I details as to cach Preparation, kindly 
read ab und t vy this paragraph. Re aders can casily de- 
termin hich of th wo they require The » Prepara- 
tir have a \d-wide reputatior Erormous 
and er ale through Forty Ycars 


Toilet Articles has Dd th 
Preparations 


MS. 8. A. ALLEN'S ZYLO-BALSAMUM, 


ALLEN’S 
7FYLO-PALSAMUD 
Z B {UM, 


For the 
Growth and Preservation 
of the Hair 


Itis acooling, vegctab'e, and transparent liquid 


without sediment. 


A SIMPLE TONIC AND DRESSING 

4s. OF INESTIMABLE VALUE TO BOTH SEXES 
THE FAVOURITE WITH THE YOUNG AND 
ALL THOSE WHO HAVE NO GREY HAIR. 
IT WILL NOT CHANGE THE COLOUR OF 
PHE HAIR, BUT, BY EARLY USE, IT WILL 
PREVENT IT TURNING GREY. PREMATURE 
LOsS8 OF THE HAIR, 80 COMMON IN THESE 
DAYS MAY BE ENTIRELY PREVENTED 
BY THE USE OF ZYLO - BALSAMUM, 
PROMPT RELIEF IN THOUSANDS OF CASES 
HAS BEEN AFFORDED WHERE THE HAIR 
HAS BEEN COMING OUT IN HANDFULS. 
IT PROMOTES A HEALTHY AND VIGOROUS 
GROWTH HAIR DRESSED WITH ZYLU- 
BALSAMUM I8 ALWAYS CLEAN, FREE 
FROM DANDRUFF, AND WITH THAT 
BEAUTIFUL GLOSS ONLY SEEN IN 
HEALTHY HAIR. IT 18 DELIGHTFULLY 
FRAGRANT. NOU OIL OR POMADE SHOULD 
BE USED WITH IT. 


Caution !!—The Genuine only in Bluish-Grey Wrappers. 


Sold by all Chemists, Perfamers, and Dealers in Toilet Articles, 
in only one size—Large Glass Stoppered Bottles, 
THE FAVOURITE TOILET WATER OF THE AGE. 
( yOLDEN STAR 
BAY-LEAF WATER, 
TRIPLE DISTILLED FROM THE FRESH LEAVES OF THE 


BAY-TREE (Myrcia Acris), 
For the 


(POILeT, N UBSERY, AND BATH. 


A 
Totlet Water 


of peculiar and 
delightful fragranc 
delicate ane las tine, 
refreshing and thing. 


LpeN Star Bay Lear WarTeR, 
triple distilled from the fresh leaves of 
the Bay Tree (Myrcia Acris). Indispensable 
and a luxury forthe Toi.er, Nersery, and Barn 
A few drops on a Sponge or Towel moistened with water 
and the Face and Hands bathed with it, is very beneficial to 
the Skin, removing all roughness Most highly recommended 
to apply after SHAVING A small quantity in the Bara gives a 
delightful aroma, and it has most remarkable CLeansine 
Paoreeties. Particularly adapted to the Barutne or Ix 
rants and Young Children ; a few drops are suffic fent for 
a basin of water. Most grateful to Invatips and 
all who suffer from Heapacue, from Mental 
Labour or Fatigue, Buy only the genuine 
GoLpeN STAR Bay - Lear Waren, 


Sold in three sizes Toilet Bottles, 
2s. Gd., 5s., 88., by Chemists and 
Perfumers, or, on receipt of 
stamps, from the Whole- 
sale Dépdt, 11 and 116, 
Southampton-row, 
London. 





F{YPROLEINE (Hydrated Oil). 
Equal to ten times the 


FT YPROLEINE. 
quantity of Cod-Liver Oil, 
FLY DROLEIN E (Hydrated Oil). 


The nauseous taste of Cod-Liver Oil 
is removed by Hydration. Easier to 
administer than Cod-Liver Oi 


T YDROLEINE (Hydrated Oil). 

Entirely supersede: ¥ 5 Cod-Liver Of]. Contains ready- 
digested Cod-Liver Oil. an be taken by the most delicate 
stomach. Is immediately assimilated. 


T YDROLEINE (Hydrated Oil). 


Produces ss rapid Increase in Flesh and Weight. 





VA ALUABLE DISCOVERY for ¢ Gs > HAIR. 
hair is turni wie whi 

cats MERTOAN Male RE EW vot tt Sit I esatively 
vory « grey or white fair to its original co! 43 

wit! co as ing the @ asa teeable smell of most “ lh jon 


makes the hair chi 'y beautiful, as well as romoting the 
[ain of the hair on bald spots, where the glands are not 


This preparation has never been known to fail in restoring the 
hair to "ts natura! colour and gloss in from eight to twelve days. 

It promotes growth, and prevents the hair falling out, eradi- 
opting dandviff, and leaving the scalp in a clean healthy con- 
dition 

It imparte peculiar Mecano | to the roots of the hair, restoring it 
to it youthful freshness and vigour. Daily applications of this 
prep®ration for a week or two will surely Fespene , grey, or 
be ite hair to its natural colour and richnes 

t is not a dye, nor does it contain any ‘colouring matter or 

offensive substance whatever. Hence it dces not soil the hands 

he ub or — white linen, but pevures the colour within 

ne 





“Ft YDROLEINE”’ has been described as 

partially-digested ofl, which will nourish and produce 
increase in weigh he in those cases where oils or fats not so trea 
are difficult or impossible to digest. All tendency to emaciation 
and loss of weight is arrested by the regular use of HYDRO- 
LEINE, which may be discontinued when the usual average 
weight has been permanently regained. 


YDROLEINE (Hydrated Oil). 


Superior to any Emulsion or Pancreatised Oil ever, pre- 








FL YDEOLEINE (Hydrated Oil). 
Is not a patent medicine. Has the 
formula upon every Bottle. Is Tonic, 
Digestive, and Highly Nutritive. 


1 “NOTES ON CONSUMPTION and 





WaASstine DISEASES 





GUCCESSFULLY TREATED by 





|t YDRATED OIL, 
With Cases chowiog the Immediate Increase in 
Weight produced by it’’ (Published by Diprose, 
pete man, and Co., Sheffield-street, Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields), 


1 OVEREND DREWRY, M.D., Physician 

e to the National Free Dis pensary for Consumption and 

Wasting Diseases, Gower-street, , Author of “ Common-Sense 
Management of the Stomach,” &c. 


PEFERRING to CASES TREATED at the 





NATIONAL FREE DISPENSARY for _ 





(KONSUMPTION and 
Py 48tine DISEASES, says that 


r | YDRATED OIL produces an effect 

such as neither cod-liver oil nor any preparation of it 
with whieh I am acquainted even faintly approaches.’’"—Page 
23, and on page 


YATIENTS are unanimo’s in their 
statement that the appetite is much increased by taking 
* Hydrated Oil ;’ and that, so far from possessing the unpleasant 
taste of ordinary Cod-Liver Oil, the taste of * pretest OF 
agreeable rather than the reverse, and_ is described by some as 
resembling Devonshire cream. These, I submit, are ve ry import- 
ant points in cases usually attended by great irritability of 
stomach. The general improvement in strength shown within 
a fortnight was. in many instances surprising, even to myse 
who had seen already in private practios many startling results 
he ym. its use. My experience, however, shows that in cases where 
wl. Liver Oilor an emulsion of it has been depended upon 
increase of weight is rarely obtained.’’—Page 26 


] YDROLEINE (Hydrated Oil). 
Economical in Use; Certain in Result, 
f[‘UE agreeable character of HYDRATED 
OIL is conclusively shown by the fact that Delicate Women 
wd Young Children take it with avidity; and in the case of 
Infants who do not thrtve upon the food given, the nourished 


und well-er one litioned appearance of the child after this treatment 
is most marke 


Te CHEMICAL PRINCIPLES upon 


which Hydrated Oil is pre par ed were first described 


foe » “REA T ISE on the ASSIMILATION 
nd 


GESTION of PATS in the HUMAN BODY, by 
BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.CS. 


HH. ». 
P whit hed by Messrs. J. and A. Cuvreniit, New Bur- 





























a pare IN THE HUMAN BODY.” Page 41. 


‘ ror ve) 

. N OTHING appears to restore the healthy 
functions of the liver and pancre ns in the € cases except 
the frequent ingestion of oil or liqui« f ated artificially 
| that it is already hs transformed by rmoutution and the 
reaction of bile. Seized on with avidity &- the absorvents, it is 
| insensibly assimilated by the digestive organs until the y gradually 
me. strengthened, not only to provide their own nourishme nt, 
but to transform a sufficiént quantity of fat to supply the 

inevitable waste throughout the body. 





, INT 
| YDROLEINE (Hydrated Oil). 

From its valuable tonic effect on the nervous system, in 
addition to its special stimulating ac —_- ° She organs concerned 
in the production of fat in the body uses marked in- 
crease In weight in persons —# n naturally thin ‘hh aLit who do not 
pres ent any evidences of dise 


‘THE permanence - and perfection of the 

Emulsion and the extreme solubility of the HYDRATED 
OLL is shown by its retaining its cream- “like condition as long as 
the purest cod-liver oil will retain its sweetness, Unlike the prepara- 
tions mentioned, or simple cod-liver oil, it pr dt ces no unpleasant 
eructation or sense of a, and shot id be taken in such very 
much smaller doses, according to the directio ms, a8 will ensure 
its c mm plete assimilation; this at the same time renders its use 
economical in the highest degree, 


ANALYTICAL REPORTS. 
] YDROLEINE Hydrated Oil). 


Laboratory, 30, Duke-street, Grosvenor-square, W., 
31, 1877. 





a 
Messrs. J. M. Richards and Co, 
Gentlemen,—In compliance with your eracene I have to 
report that the samples of Hydrated Oil (Hydroleine) taken by 
me from bulk before bottling during the last nine months have 
in every instance been composed in accordance with the formula 
given onthe labels, The necessary conditions of transf. rma. 
tion of the oil have always been attained in the manufacture, and 
by means of the artific ial « ligestion so produced this pre aration 
is far more easy of assimilation than ordinary cod-liver oi}, or any 
emulsion of fat or oil which I ate analysed.—I am, faithfully 
yours, H. - Barrier, Ph. » BA 


| YDROLEINE (Hydrated Oil) is 

immediately assimilated. Unlike ordinary Cod Liver Oil, 
it does not purge, does not produce sic kness or what is so well 
known as biliousness, nor does it as through the body 
unchanged, as it is already partially dig sted, and suitable for 
immediate absorption and assimilation. Hence its economical 
value, none being wasted, 


\ TEAKLY INFANTS THRIVE ON IT. 
et is in ~ “+ isted and strength 














A true Nerve 
DIGESTIVE sud POWEREUL NUTRITIVE 


LL Pe rsons ts aking HYDROLEINE are 
varticularly ur an ACCOUNT FROM WEEK 
To WEEK of THEIR Welcie, that the gain and improve- 


ment may be known 


i nic, a REAL 


ESSRS. J. M. RICHARDS and CO. 

having devoted special attention to perfecting a process 

by means of which uniformity in the rodection of HYDRATED 

OIL is secured, desire to direct the attention of the medical pro- 

fession and the public to this preparation, to distinguish whic h 

the name of HYDROLEINE (Hydrated Oil) has been registered 
under the Trade Marks Act by them 


| YDROLEINE (Hydrated Oil), ix 

Half-pound Bottles, price 4s, 6a Sold by all Chemista, 
Manufactured by J. M. RICHARDS and CO.—Office and Ware 
| house, Great Russell-street-buildings, Great Russell-street 
(corner of Charlotte-street), Bloomsbury, London 











(THE 





may be hed a f any respectable Chemist, Perfumer, or Dealer 
in” Tollet Articles in tho Kingdom, at 3s. 6d. per bottle. In care 
the dealer has not “The Mexican Hair Renewer”’ in stock and 
will not ms peceteh of Gs it ag rome it will be sent direct by rail, carriage 


ase WPRENRY C. GALLUP UP a POs tond otrect. i London, 
(THe MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER. 


WHAT BEAUTIFIES THE HAIR? 








What gives luxuriance to each tress, 
And pleases each one’s fancies ? 
What adds a charm of pertace grace, 
And Nature's Ent enhan 
What gives a bright and a gloss, 
And what says reads reviewer? 
“ That quite mb tomee is the a 
Ot‘THE MEXICAN HAIR ‘RENEWER! od 


What gives luxuriance to eac 
And makes it bright and cars! 
And keeps it free from da: 
And a in its grow 
What does such wonders ? tt the press, 
And es wd says each reviewer ? 
“ That none can equal or approac’ 
‘THE MEXICAN HAIR EN EW ER!” 


What gives luxuriance to each tress, 
alo beaming ? 


” The choicest pre arati 
‘THE MEXICAN HAIR *RENEWER!’” 


What gives luxuriance to each tress, 
And makes it so delightful ? 

Because to speak the honest truth 
Is only just and rightful. 

What say the people and the press, 
And what says cach avi? 

“ That most su 


Is ‘THE ME) TCAN HA HAIR I ‘RENEWER!"” 
MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER 


(THE 

has gained for itself the highest reputation, and a decided 
Es ference over all other “ hair dressings,"’ as evinced from cer- 
ificates and testimonials from the most respectable sources, 
Being compounded with the greatest care—combining, as it does, 
all the most desirable qualities of the best hair preparations of 
the day, without the objectionable ones—it may be relied on as 
the very best known to chemistry for restoring the natural colour 
to the hair, and causing new hair to fie on bald spots, unless 
the hair- glands are decayed ; for if the glands are decayed and 
gone no stimulant can restore them; but if, as is often the case, 
the glands.are only torpid,,.THE ME XICAN HAIR RENEWER 

will renew their vitality, anda new growth of hair will follow. 
Read the following T onial :— 

From Messrg. Wm, Hayes and Co., Chemists, 12, Grafton 
Dublin :—** We are recommending THE MEXICAN I ATi 
RENEWER to allour customers as the best of the kind, as we 

ave been told by several of our friends who tried it that it has a 
wonderful effect in restoring and strengthening their hair.” 


THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER 


AN IMPORTANT QUESTION FOR LADIES, 


Would you have luxuriant hair, 
Beautiful, and rich, and rare ; 
Would you have it soft and bright, 
And attractive to the sight? 
This you really can pri nluce, 
If you put in constant 1 
THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER 








The hair it eengthene and preserves, 
And thus a double purpose se: rves; 
It beautifies—improves it, tox 
And gives {t a most charming hue, 
And thus in each essential yn ts 
It public favour gains each d 
HE MEXICAN HAIR RENEW ER 


Ifa single thread of hair 

Ota greyish tint is there, 

‘This “* Renewer "’ will restore 
All its colour as before, 

And thus it is et Lid —— 
Doe ey, now it 


E MEXICAN. i AIR REN EWER! 


No matter whether faded grey, 
Or falling like the leaves away, 
It will renew the human hair, 
And make it like itself appear: 
It will re vive it, beautify, 
And every ardent wish suppl 
THE MEXICAN HAIR RE =NEWER! 


MEXICAN RENEWER. 


The c metitution of phe person and the condition of the scalp 
hase much to do with the length of time it requires for new hair 
to grow ; also thin or thick hair will depend much upon the vital 
force remaining in the hatr-giands. New hairs are first seen to 
start around the margin of the bald spots near the permanent 
hair, and extending upwards until the spots are covered more or 
less thickly with fine short hair. Excessive brushing should be 
guarded against as seon as the small hairs make their — 
ance; but the scalp may be sponged with rain water to advan- 
tage ‘occasionally. The scalp may be pressed and moved on 
the bone by the finger ends, which juiekens the circulation 
and softens the spots which have ~ remained long bald. 
Un app lying tt the hatr-dressing it enlivens the scalp, and in cases 
where the hair begins to fail a few applications will arrest it 
and the new growth presents the luxuriance and colour of 
youth, It may be relied on as the best hair-dressing known for 
restoring grey or faded hair to its original colour without dyeing 
it, producing the colour within the substance of the hair, im- 
varting-@ pooner, Mago to thg roots, preventing the hair trom 
Paling: keeping t head cool, clean, and free frem dandri 
causing new hairs ‘to grow, unle «« the hair-glands are entirely 
decayed. ‘The MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER makes the hafr 
soft, glossy, and laxuriant. 
at 36. 6d. ; or sent to any address free on rece ipt of 4s. in stamps. 
HENRY €. GALLUP, Proprietor, 493, Oxford-street, London. 


"’. HE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER. 


When the hair is weak and faded, 
Like the autumn leaves that fall, 
Thee is felt that sadden'd feeling 
Which does every heart enthral, 
bai > n we look for some specific 
arrest if on its way 
Aud THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER 
Bids it like enchantment stay. 


HAIR 








Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, 





It arrests decaying progress, 
Though the hair is thin and grey 
It will strengthen and yy it, 
And work wonders day by day. 
It restores the colour, 
And brings back its 
For THE MEXICAN HATH REN I WER 
Makes it look both fresh and new. 


What ‘s the greatest hair restorer, 
That the present age can mow. 
Ww La produces wonde re dai 
Vhich the world at large sh muld know ? 
Ww io THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER 
Eminently stands the first; 
Thus its fame by countless thousands 
Duy by day is now rehears'd. 


What beautifles, improves, and strengthe 
Human hair of every ag 

Why, this famous great r 
With the ladies is the rag 

And THE MEXICAN H AIR RENEWER 





For luxuriant tre eee alw ys 
Does its magic P ywers produce, 


y ’ * wie 7 
(THE WORDS “THE MEXICAN HAIR 
RENEWER " are a Trade Mark; and the public will please 
seo the words are on every case surrounding the Bottle, and the 
name H.C, GALLUP is blown in the bottle. 

The Mexican Hair Renewer. Price 3s, 6d. Directions in German 
French, and Spanish. Prepared by H.C. Gallup, 493, Oxford- 
street, London. 

May be had of M. Swann, 12, Rue Castiglione, Paria; W, 
Kingston, Malta; Bathgate and Co., Calcutta; B. G. Lennon, 
Port Elizabeth, Cape of Good Hope; Malabar and Co., Kings- 
to wn, Jamaica ; 'T. Plimmer, Bridgetown, Barbadoes; Rowe and 
Co,, Rangoon ; Treacher and Co., Bombay; and of most respect- 
able Dealers in all parts of the world 











D. NICHOLSON ano Co 


NEW WINTER COSTUMES and 
MANTLES.—SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


700 Illustrations w the Latest Styles, with te prices of the 
Patterns cut in paper, post-free. 


LADIES RESIDENT IN THE COUNTRY 
ARE INVITED TO WRITE FOR THE ABOVE. 
REAL SEAL PALETOTS, in loose or 
fitting shapes, from 6 gs. to 30 gs. 
MATALASSE CLOTH, Long Paletots, 
trimmed Black or Natural Fur, 2 gs. to 10 gs. 


SILK MATALASSE PALETOTS, lined 
throughout and trimmed with Fur, from 4 gs. 


D NicHOLSsON and C 


50 to 53, ST. PAUL'S-CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 








OLOURED SILKS, Remarkably Cheap. 

We have just purchased three large parcels of Lyons Silks, 

in all new shades, suitable for Promenade, Dinner, and Evening 
Wear, unprecedentedly Cheap. 

Lot 1. 22in. wide, all omar, &. TERA. 5 formerly 3s. ma. 


Lot 2. 22in * a lid. ;’ formerly 5s. 

Lot 3. 24 in. pa pee = lld.; formerly 6s. 6d. 
These goods are absolutely better value than we ever, 

before sold. 


Patterns post-free to any part of the United Kingdom. 


D NICHOLSON and CC? 


50 to 53, ST. PAUL’S-CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 





T LACK SILKS at LOWER PRICES than 

they have been sold for forty years. Owing to the depressed 
state of the Raw Silk trade, we have made large Purchases iv 
Black-Silks, which we have divide . 4 ors _ 


8. d. 
Lot A. Prices per yard, 2 4 4 211 
Lot B. Prices per yard, 3 4 
Lot C. Prices per yard, ‘ ‘ i : nl 
Lot D. Prices per yard, 6 6 


The above are = er cent lower in ie am thts time last ib 
Patterns of all the qualities post-free. 


D. NICHOLSON and C°. . 


50 to 53, ST. PADUS-CRURCNEARD, LONDON. 


NE SW DRESS MATERIALS. —A Laane 
Assortment of New Dress Materials for the present Scason 
in every fashionable shade, including 


Bourette Cloths, from oe ee - 103d. per yard. 











Snow Flakes, from .. - - - ore. per yard, 
Velour Clothes, from a +. 18, 4d. per yard, 
Cashmere Serges, from «- ee +. Is. 44d. per 3 





Matelassée, from ee 107d, per Yare 
Costume Cashmeres, New ‘Shades +. 28, 4d. per yard. 


Velvetcens, Flannels, Household Linens, &c. 
Patterns of any of the above post-free. 


D. NICHOLSON and (Oo. 


50 to 53, ST. PAUL’S-CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 
I r ADIES’ - - UNDERCLOTHING. 
~ Supe rior Collection of New Patterns in every Article of 
Ladies’ Underclothing. Good work guaranteed. 
A Costly Illustrated Book of the Goods in this department, with 
Estimates for Wedding Trousseaux. Laycttes and Indian 
Outfite sent post-free. 


D NICHOLSON and (oo: 
. ~ j 
bs. 51, 52, and 53, ST. PAUL’S-CHURCHYARD. 


ENGLISH GOODS, P = nee AME RS, AT CHEAPEST 


D. N ICHO ‘LS SON and C 0., 


ESTABLISHED 1843, 
WOOLLEN, AND MANCHESTER 
WAREHOUSEMEN, 
INDIAN, COLONIAL, AND FOREIGN OUTFITTERS 
50 to 53, ST. PAUL’S-CHURCHYARD, ond 
66, PATERNOSTER-ROW, LONDON, 
Supply English Manufactures at Strictly Wholesale Prices. They 
invite the attention of Families residing abroad to their 








SILK, 


lilustrated 160-page Catalogue, gratis, post-free, containing full 
particulars as to Woollen, silk, and Cotton Goods of every de- 
scription, Patterns post- free. Ladies’ Clothing, Linens 
Hosiery ; Gloves, Ribbons, Haberdashery, Jewellery, &c. 


CONTRACTORS FOR MILITARY AND POLICE 
CLOTHING AND ACCOUTREMENTS. 

Household Furniture, Musical Instruments, Ironmongery, 
Fire-Arms, Agricul Itural Implements, Cutlery, Carriages and 
Saddlery, Boots and Shoes, Wines and Spirits, Beers and Ales, 
Preserved Provisions, Perfumery, Stationery, Books, Toys, &c., 
shipped at lowest export prices. 

Sole Agents for the “‘ Wanzer"’ 
Machines for the City of London. 

Foreign produce | Kw osed of for a Commission of Two-and-a- 
Half per Cent. uists post-free 

Special adv saieens = Hotel-Ke epers and Regimental Messes. 


D. NICHOLSON and (1°. 


50, 51, 52, and 53, ST. PAUL’S-CHURCILYARD, 
and 66, PATERNOSTER-ROW, LONDON. 
Wate 8 LESS THAN 25 PER CENT TO ACCOM- 

ANY INDENTS, AND BALANCE DRAWN FOR AT 
THIRTY OR SIXTY pays’ SIGHT 

Price-List nee be had of W HEATL 4 ont CO., Bombay ; 
or Ottice of ** Cascutta Englishman,"’ Calew 


and the “ Gresham "’ Sewing- 


GPo OONS and PORKS. 





SLACK’S ELECTRO-PLATE, 
BY ELKINGTON’S PATENT PROCESS, 
IS A COATING OF PURE SILVER OVER 
SLACK’S NICKEL SILVER, WHICH 
FOR SILVER-LIKE APPEARANCE, 
FOR CONSTANT WEAR, 
FOR EXCELLENCE IN WORKMANSHIP, 
18 EQUAL TO STERLING SILVER. 
A VARIETY OF USEFUL ARTICLES SUITABLE FOR 


WEDDING OR OTHER PRESENTS, 
AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 


CRUET-FRAMES, with RICH CUT GLASSES, 188, 6d. to 1208, 
TEA SPOONS, 12s.; DESSERT, 20s. ; TABLE, 30s, per Dozen, 
TABLE FORKS, 20s. ; DESSERT, 2s. per Dozen 

DESSERT KNIVES and FORKS, in 12-pair Cases, 50s to 130s. 
FISH-EATING KNIVES, in Case, 45s. to 1208. the Dozen. 

8 of PLATED SPOONS and FORKS, 185s. to 250s. 

‘ 8 of CUTLERY, 1 Dozen ea h and CARVERS, 7s. to 1206. 
TE A and COFFEE SETS, 70s. to 300s. 

BISCUIT-BOXES, 15s. 6d. to 85s 





TABLE CUTLERY, 
Made of the Finest Double SHEER STEEL. 
IVORY TABLE KNIVES, 18s., 256., 288. per Dozen. 
CHEESE ” 14s., 188., 228. per Dozen. 
Catalogues, with Drawings and Prices, gratis, or post-free, 
Orders above £2 sent per Rail, Carriage-free. 
RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 
936, STRAND (OPPOSITE SOMERSET HOUSE), LONDON. 
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“You need be under no apprehension about the expense to 
which you are likely to put me. I have unexpectedly inherited 
what is to me a handsome fortune. 

“The same post which brought your aunt’s letter brought a 
from a lawyer asking me to see him on the subject of my late 
father’s affairs. I waited a day or two before I could summon 
heart enough to see him, or to see anybody ; and then I went to his 
office. You have heard that my father’s bank stopped payment, 
at a time of commercial ic. His failure was ually attributable 
to the treachery of a friend to whom he had lent a Jarge sum of 
money, and who paid him the yearly interest, without acknowledg- 
ing that every farthing of it had been lost in unsuccessful specula- 
tions. ‘lhe son of this man has prospered in business, and he has 
honourably devoted a part of his wealth to the payment of his 
father’s creditors. Half the sum due to my father has thus passed 
into my hands as his next of kin; and the other half is to follow 
in course of time. If my hopes had been fulfilled, how gladly I 
should have shared my prosperity with you! 4s it is, I have far 
more than enough for my wants as a lonely man, and plenty left to 
spend in your service. 

_“* God bless and prosper you, my dear. I shall ask you to accept 
a little present from me, among the other offerings that are made 
to you before the wedding day.—R. M.”’ 


The studiously considerate and delicate tone in which these lines 
were written had an effect on Isabel which was exactly the opposite 
of the effect intended by the writer. She burst into a passionate 
fit of tears; and in the safe solitude of her own room, the despair- 
ing words escaped her, ‘‘ I wish I had died before I met with 
Hardyman! ” 

As the days wore on, disappointments and difficulties seemed by 
a kind of fatality to beset the contemplated announcement of the 


marriage. 

Miss Pink’s asthma, developed by the unfavourable weather, set 
the doctor's art at defiance, and threatened to keep that unfortunate 
lady a prisoner in her room on the day of the party. Hardyman’s 
invitations were in some cases refused ; and in others accepted by 
husbands with excuses for the absence of their wives. His elder 
brother made an apology for himself as well as for his wife. Felix 
Sweetsir wrote, ‘‘ With pleasure, dear Alfred, if my health permits 
me to leave the house.”” Lady Lydiard, invited at Miss Pink’s 
speeial request, sent no reply. The one encouraging circumstance 
was the silence of Lady Rotherfield. So long as her son received 
no intimation to the contrary, it was a sign that Lord Rotherfield 
permitted his wife to sanction the marriage by her presence. 

Hardyman wrote to his Imperial correspondent, engaging to 
leave England on the earliest possible day, and asking to be par- 
doned if he failed to express himself more definitely, in consider- 
ation of domestic affairs which it was necessary to settle before he 
started for the Continent. If there should not be time enough to 
write again, he promised to send a telegraphic announcement of his 
departure. Long afterwards, Hardyman remembered the mis- 
givings that had troubled him when he wrote that letter. In the 
rough draught of it, he had mentioned, as his excuse for not being 
yet certain of his own movements, that he expected to be imme- 
diately married. In the fair copy, the vague forebeding of some 
accident to come was so painfully present to his mind, that he 
struck out the words which referred to his marriage and substituted 
the designedly indefinite phrase, ‘‘ domestic affairs.”’ 


CHAPTER XX. 
The day of the garden party arrived. There was no rain; but the 
air was heavy, and the sky was overcast by lowering clouds. 

Some hours before the guests were expected, Isabel arrived alone 
at the farm, bearing the apologies of unfortunate Miss Pink, still 
kept a prisoner in her bed-chamber by the asthma. In the con- 
fusion produced at the cottage by the preparations for entertaining 
the company, the one room in which Hardyman could receive Isabel 
with the certainty of not being interrupted was the smoking-room. 
To this haven of refuge he led her—still reserved and silent, still 
not restored to her customary spirits. ‘‘ If any visitors come before 
the time,”” Hardyman said to his servant, ‘‘ tell them I am engaged 
at the stables. I must have an hour’s quiet talk with you,” he 
continued, turning to Isabel, ‘‘ or I shall be in too bad a temper to 
receive my guests with common politeness. The worry of giving 
this party is not to be told in words. I almost wish I had been con- 
tent with presenting you to my mother, and had let the rest of my 
acquaintance go to the devil.”’ 

A quiet half hour passed ; and the first visitor, a stranger to the 
servants, appeared at the cottage-gate. He was a middle-aged 
man, and he had no wish to disturb Mr. Hardyman. ‘I will wait 
in the grounds,” he said, ‘‘and trouble nobody.”” ‘The middle- 
aged man, who expressed himself in these modest terms, was Robert 
Moody. 

Five minutes later, a carriage drove up to the gate. An elderly 
lady got out of it, followed by a fat white Scotch terrier, who 
growled at every stranger within his reach. It is needless to intro- 
duce Lady Lydiard and Tommie. 

Informed that Mr. Hardyman was at the stables, Lady Lydiard 
gave the servant her card. ‘‘ Take that to your master, and say I 
won’t detain him five minntes.” With these words, her Ladyship 
sauntered into the grounds. She looked about her with observant 


eyes; not only noticing the tent which had been set up on the grass | 


to accommodate the expected guests, but entering it, 21d looking 
at the waiters who were engaged in placing th~ luncheon on the 
table. Returning to the outer world, she next remarked that Mr. 
Hardyman’s lawn was in very bad order. Barren sun-dried patches, 
and little holes and crevices opened here and there by the 
action of the summer heat, announced that the lawn, like every- 
thing else at the farm, had been neglected in the exclusive attention 
paid to the claims of the horses. Reaching a shrubbery which 
bounded one side of the grounds next, her Ladyship became aware 
of a man slowly approaching her, to all appearance absorbed in 
thought. The man drew a little nearer. She lifted her glasses to 
her eyes and recognised— Moody. : 

No embarrassment was produced on either side by this un- 
expected meeting. Lady Lydiard had, not long since, sent to ask 
her former steward to visit her; regretting, in her warm-hearted 


way, the terms on which they had separated, and wishing to atone 


for the harsh language that had escaped her at their parting inter- 
view. In the friendly talk which followed the reconciliation, Lady 
Lydiard not only heard the neWs of Moody’s pecuniary inheritance— 
but, noticing the change in his appearance for the worse, contrived 


to extract from him the confession of his ill-starred passion for | 


Isabel. To discover him now, after all that he had acknowleded, 
walking about the grounds at Hardyman’s farm, took her Lady- 
ship completely by surprise. ‘‘ Good Heavens!”’ she exclaimed, in 
her loudest tones, ‘‘ what are you doing here ?” 

“You mentioned Mr. Yiardyman’s garden party, my 
when I had the honour of waiting on you,’’ Moody 
‘** Thinking over it afterwards, it seemed the fittest occasion I could 
find for making a little wedding present to Miss Isabel. Is there 
any harm in my asking Mr. Hardyman to let me put the present on 
her plate, so that she may see it when she sits down to luncheon ? 
If your Ladyship thinks so, I will go away directly, and send the 
gift by post.” : 

Lady Lydiard looked at him attentively. ‘“ You don’t despise 
the girl,’’ she asked, “‘ for selling herself for rank and money? I 
do—I can tell you!” ‘ 
Moody’s worn white face flushed alittle. ‘No, my Lady,” he 
answered, “‘I can’t hear you say that! Isabel would not have 
engaged herself to Mr. Hardyman unless she had been fond of 
him—as fond, I dare say, as I once hoped she might be of me. It’ 
a hard thing to confess that ; but I do confess it, in justice to her 
God bleas her!” 

The generosity that spoke in those simple words teuched the 
finest sympathies in Lady Lydiard’s nature. ‘‘Give me your 
hand,” she said, with her own generous spirit kindling in her eyes 
** You have'a great heart, Moody. Isabel Miller is a fool for not 
marrying you—and one day she will know it!” 

Before a word more could pass between them, Hardym7 
was audible on the other side of the shrubbery, calling irrital 
his servant to find Lady Lydiard. ‘ 

Moody retired to the farther end of the walk, while 


Lady, 


inswered. 


ayoice 


1 Lady 
Lydiard advanced in the opposite direction, so as to meet Hardy- 




















man at the entrance to the shrubbery. He bowed stiffly, and 
begged to know why her Ladyship had honoured him with a visit. 

Lady Lydiard replied without noticing the coldness of her 
reception. } 

“T have not been very well, Mr. Hardyman, or you would have 
seen me before this. My only object in presenting myself here is 
to make my excuses yy y for having written of you in terms 
which expressed a doubt of your honour. I have done you an 
injustice, and I beg you to forgive me.”’ 

Hardyman acknowledged this frank apology as unreservedly as 
it had been offered to him. ‘‘ Say no more, Lady Lydiard. And 
let me hope, now you are here, that you will honour my little party 
with your presence.”’ 

Lady Lydiard gravely stated her reasons for not accepting the 
invitation. 

‘*T disapprove so strongly of unequal marriages,”’ she said, 
walking on slowly towards the cottage, ‘‘ that I cannot, in common 
consistency, become one of your guests. I shall always feel 
interested in Isabel Miller’s welfare ; and I can honestly say I shall 
be glad if your married life proves that my old-fashioned preju- 
dices are without justification in your case. Accept my thanks for 
your invitation ; and let me hope that my plain-speaking has not 
offended you.”’ 

She bowed, and looked about her for Tommie before she 
advanced to the carriage waiting for her at the gate. In the sur- 
prise of seeing Moody she had forgotten to look back for the dog 
when she entered the shrubbery. She now called to him, and blew 
the whistle at her watch-chain. Nota sign of Tommie was to be 
seen. Hardyman instantly directed the servants to search in the 
cottage and out of the cottage for the dog. The order was obeyed 
with all needful activity and intelligence, and entirely without 
success. For the time being, at any rate, Tommie was lost. 

Hardyman promised to have the dog looked for in every part of 
the farm, and to send him back in the care of one of his own men. 
With these polite assurances Lady Lydiard was obliged to be 
satisfied. She drove away in a very despondent frame of mind. 
** First Isabel, and now Tommie,” thought her Ladyship. ‘‘I am 
losing the only companions who made life tolerable to me.”’ 

Returning from the garden gate, after taking leave of his 
visitor, Hardyman received from his servant a handful of letters 
which had just arrived for him. Walking slowly over the lawn as 
he opened them, he found nothing but excuses for the absence of 
guests who had already accepted their invitations. He had just 
thrust the letters into his pocket, when he heard footsteps behind 
him, and, looking round, found himself confronted by Moody. 

**Hullo! have you come here to lunch?’’? Hardyman asked, 
roughly. 

**T have come here, Sir, with a little gift for Miss Isabel, in 
honour of her marriage,’”” Moody answered quietly. ‘‘ And I ask 
your permission to put it on the table, so that she may see it when 
your guests sit down to luncheon.”’ 

He opened a jeweller’s case as he spoke, containing a plain gold 
bracelet with an inscription engraved on the inner side :—‘‘ ‘I'o Miss 
Isabel Miller, with the sincere good wishes of Robert Moody.”’ 

Plain as it was, the design of the bracelet was unusually beau- 
tiful. Hardyman had noticed Moody’s agitation on the day when 
he had met Isabel near her aunt’s house, and had drawn his own 
conclusions from it. His face darkened with a momentary jealousy 
as he looked at the bracelet. ‘All right, old fellow!” he said, 
with contemptuous familiarity. ‘‘Don’t be modest. Wait and 
give it to her with your own hand.”’ 

** No, Sir,”’ said Moody. ‘‘ I would rather leave it, if you please, 
to speak for itself.’’ 

Hardyman understood the delicacy of feeling which dictated 
those words, and, without well knowing why, resented it. He was 
on the point of speaking, under the influence of this unworthy 
feeling, when Isabel’s voice reached his ears, calling to him from 
the cottage. 

Moody’s face contracted with a sudden expression of pain as he 
too recognised the voice. ‘‘ Don’t let me detain you, Sir,”’ he said, 
sadly. ‘‘ Good morning!”’ 

Hardyman left him without ceremony. Moody, slowly follow- 
ing, entered the tent. All the preparations for the luncheon had 
been completed ; nobedy was there. The places to be oceupied by 
the guests were indicated by cards bearing their names. Moody 
found Isabel’s card, and put his bracelet inside the folded napkin 
on her plate. Fora while he stood with his hand on the table, 
thinking. The temptation to communicate once more with Isabel 
before he lost her for ever, was fast getting the better of his powers 
of resistance. ‘If I could persuade- her to write a word to say she 
liked her bracelet,’’ he thought, ‘‘ it would be a comfort when I go 
back to my solitray life.” He tore a leaf out of his pocket-book 
and wrote on it, ‘‘ One line to say you accept my gift and my good 
wishes. Put it under the cushion of your chair, and I shall find it 
when the company have left the tent.’”” He slipped the paper into 
the case which held the bracelet, and instead of leaving the farm as 
he had intended, turned back to the shelter of the shrubbery. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
Hardyman went on to the cottage. He found Isabel in some 
agitation. And there, by her side, with his tail wagging slowly, 
and his eye on Hardyman in expectation of a possible kick—there 
was the lost Tommie! 

** Has Lady Lydiard gone?” Isabel asked, eagerly. 

** Yes,”’ said Hardyman. ‘* Where did you find the dog ?”’ 

As events had ordered it, the dog had found Isabel, under these 
circumstances. 

The appearance of Lady Lydiard’s card in the smoking-room 
had been an alarming event for Lady Lydiard’s adopted daughter. 
She was guiltily conscious of not ‘iaving answered her Ladyship’s 
note, inclosed in Miss Pink’s letier, and of not having taken her 
Ladyship’s advice of resisting the advances of Hardyman. As he 
rose to leave the room and receive his visitor in the grounds, Isabel 
intreated him to say nothing of her presence at the farm, unless 
Lady Lydiard exhibited a forgiving turn of mind by asking to see 
her. Left by herself in the smoking-room, she suddenly heard a 
Lark in the passage which had a fe-niliar sound in her ears. She 
opened the door—and in rushed Tommie, with one of his shrieks of 
delight! Curiosity had taken him into the house. He had heard 
the voices in the smoking-room ; had recognised Isabel’s voice ; and 
had waited, with his customary cunning and his customary distrust 
of strangers, until Hardyman was out of the way. Isabel kissed 
and caressed him, and then drove him out again to the lawn, fear- 
ing that Lady Lydiard might return to look for him. Going back 
to the smoking-room, she stood at the window watching for Hardy- 
man’s return. When the servants came in to look for the dog, she 
could only tell them that she had last seen him in the grounds, not 
far from the cottage. ‘The useless search being abandoned, and the 
carriage havirig left the gate, who should crawl out from the back 
of a cupboard in which some empty hampers were placed but 
Tommie himself! How he had contrived back to the 
smoking-room (unless she had omitted to completely close the door 
on her return) it was impossible to say. But there he was, deter- 
mined this time to stay with Isabel, and keeping in his hiding-place 
until he heard the movement of the carriage-wheels, which 
informed him that his lawful mistress had left the cottage! Isabel 
called to Hardyman, on the chance that the carriage 

stopped. It was already out of sight, and nobody 

knew which of the two roads it had taken, both leading to London. 
In this emergency, Isabel could only look at Hardyman and ask 
what was t done. 

**T can’t spare a servant till after the party,’’ he 
** The dog must be tied up in the stables.” 

Isabel shook herhead. ‘Tommie was not accustomed to be tied up. 
He would make a disturbance, and he would be beaten by the grooms. 
**T will take care of him,” she said. ‘‘ He won’t leave me.”’ 

* There’s something else to think of besides the dog,” Hardy- 
man rejoined, irritably ** Look these letters!”’ He pulled 
them out of his pocket as he spoke. ‘* Here are no less than seven 
men, all calling themselves my friends, who accepted my invitation, 
and who write to excuse themselves on the very day of the party! 
Do you know why? They’re all afraid of my father—I forgot to 
tell you he’s a Cabinet Minister as » as a Lord. Cowards and 
They have heard he isn’t coming, and they think to curry 
Come along, Isabel ! 


to get 


once 


had at 


might yet be ] 


» ie 


answered. 


at 


cads, 
favour with the great man by stopping away. 





Let ’s take their names off the luncheon-table. Not a man of them 


shall ever darken my doors again !”’ 

‘“*T am to blame for what has happened,”’ Isabel answered, 
sadly. ‘Iam estranging you from your friends. There is still 
time, Alfred, to alter your mind and let me go.” 

He put his arm round her with rough fondness. ‘I would 
sacrifice every friend I have in the world rather than lose you. 
Come along! ”’ 

They left the cottage.. At the entrance to the tent Hardyman 
nct ced the dog at Isabel’s heels, and vented hisill-temper, as usual 
with male humanity, on the nearest unoffending creature that he 
could find. ‘* Be off, you mongrel brute!” he shouted. The tail 
of Tommie relaxed from its cust:+ ary tight curve over the small 
of his back; and the legs of ‘Tommie (with his tail between them) 
took him at full gallop to the friendly shelter of the cupboard in 
the smoking-room. Tt was one of those trifling circumstances 
which women notice seriously. Isabel said nothing; she only 
thought to herself, ‘‘ I wish he had shown his temper when I first 
knew him!” 

They entered the tent. 

**T°ll read the names,”’ said Hardyman, ‘‘and you find the 
cards and tear them up. Stop! I’ll keep thecards. You ’re just 
the sort of woman my father likes. He ’ll be reconciled to me when 
he sees you, after we are mavried. If one of those men ever asks 


| him for a place, I’ll take care, if it’s years hence, to put an 














| as she had found it. 


obstacle in his way! Here, take my pencil, and make a mark on 
the cards to remind me ;—the same mark I set against a horse in 
my book when I don’t like him—a cross, inclosed in a circle.’”” He 
produced his poeket-book. His hands trembled with anger as he 
gave the pencil to Isabel and laid the book on the table, He had 
just read the name of the first false friend, and Isabel had just 
found the card, when a servant appeared with a message. ‘* Mre, 
Drumblade has arrived, Sir, and wishes to see you on a matter of 
the greatest importance.” 

Hardyman left the tent, not very willingly. ‘‘ Wait here,’’ he 
said to Isabel; ** Ill be back directly.” 

She was standing near her own place at the table. Moody had 
left one end of the jeweHer’s case visible above the napkin, to 
attract her attention. In a minute more the bracelet and the note 
were in her hands. She dropped on her chair, overwpelmed by the 
conflicting emotions that rose in her at the sight of the bracelet, at 
the reading of the note. Her head drooped, and the tears filled 
her eyes. ‘Are all women as blind as I have been to what is good 
and noble in the men who love them?” she wondered, sadly. 
** Better as it is,” she thought, with a bitter sigh; “‘I am not 
worthy of him.”’ 

As she took up the pencil to write her answer to Moody on the 
back of her dinner-card, the servant appeared again at the door of 
the tent. 

‘* My master wants you at the cottage, Miss, immediately.” 

Isabel rose, putting the bracelet and the note in the silver- 
mounted leather pocket (a present from Hardyman) which hung at 
her belt. In the hurry of passing round the table to get out, she 
never noticed that her dress touched Hardyman’s pocket-book, 
placed close to the edge, and threw it down on the grass below. 
The book fell into one of the heat-cracks which Lady Lydiard had 
noticed as evidence of the neglected condition of the cottage lawn. 

‘*You ought to hear the pleasant news my sister has just 
brought me,” said Hardyman, when Isabel joined him in the 
parlour. ‘‘ Mrs. Drumblade has been told, on the best authority, 
that my mother is not coming to the party.” 

‘*There must be some reason, of course, dear Isabel,’’ added 
Mrs. Drumblade. ‘“‘ Have you any idea of what it can be? I 


| haven’t seen my mother myself; and all my inquiries have failed 


” 


to find it out. 

She looked searchingly at Isabel as she spoke. The mask of 
sympathy on her face was admirably worn. Nobody who possessed 
only a superficial acquaintance with Mrs. Drumblade’s character 
would have suspected how thoroughly she was enjoying in secret 
the position of embarrassment in which her news had placed her 
brother. Instinctively doubting whether Mrs. Drumblade’s friendly 
behaviour was quite so sincere as it appeared to be, Isabel answered 
that she was a stranger to Lady Rotherfield, and was therefore 
quite at a loss to explain the cause of her Ladyship’s absence. As 
she spoke, the guests began to arrive in quick succession, and the 
subject was dropped, as a matter of course. 

It was not a merry party. Hardyman’s approaching marriage 
had been made the topic of much malicious gossip ; and Isabel’s 
character had, as usual in such cases, become the object of all the 
false reports that scandal could invent. Lady Rothertield’s absence 
confirmed the general conviction that Hardyman was disgracing 
himself. The men were all more or less uneasy. The women 
resented the discovery that Isabel was, personally speaking, at 
least, beyond the reach of hostile criticism. Her beauty was 
viewed as a downright offence; her refined and modest manners 
were set down as perfect acting; ‘‘ really disgusting, my dear, in 
so young a girl.”.. General Drumblade, a large and mouldy 
veteran, in a state of chronic astonishment (after his own matri- 
monial experience) at Hardyman’s folly in marrying at all, diffused 
a wide circle of gloom, wherever he went and whatever he did. 
His accomplished wife, forcing her high spirits on everbody’s 
attention with a sort of kittenish playfulness, intensified the de- 
pressing effect of the general dulness by all the force of the 
strongest contrast. After waiting half an hour for his mother, and 
waiting in vain, Hardyman led the way to the tent in despair. 
** The sooner I fill their stomachs and get of them,”’ he thought, 
savagely, ‘‘ the better I shall be pleased !”’ 

The luncheon was attacked by the company with a certain silent 
ferocity, which the waiters noticed as remarkable, even in their 
large experience. The men drank deeply, but with wonderfully 
little effect in raising their spirits; the women, with the exception 
of amiable Mrs. Drumblade, kept Isabel deliberately out of the con- 
versation that went on among them. General Drumblade, sitting 
next to her in one of the places of honour, discoursed to Isabel 
privately on ‘‘my brother-in-law Hardyman’s infernal temper.” 
A young Marquis, on her other side—a mere lad, chosen to make 
the necessary speech in acknowledgment of his superior rank— 
rose, in a state of nervous trepidation, to propose Isabel’s health as 
the chosen bride of their host. Pale and trembling, conscious of 
having forgotten the words which he had learnt beforehand, this 
unhappy young nobleman began, ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen, I haven’t 
an idea ——” He stopped, put his hand to his head, stared wildly, 
and sat down again; having contrived to state his own case with 
masterly brevity and perfect truth, in a speech of seven words. 

While the dismay, in some cases, and the amusement in others, 
was still at its height, Hardyman’s valet made his appearance, and, 
approaching his master, said in a whisper, ‘‘ Could I speak to you, 
Sir, for a moment outside 7”’’ 

‘*What the devil do you want?” Hardyman asked, irritably. 
‘*Ts that a letter in your hand? Give it tome.” 

The valet was a Frenchman. In other words, he had a sense of 
what was due to himself. His master had forgotten this. He gave 
up the letter with a certain dignity of manner, and left the tent. 
Hardyman opened the letter. He turned pale as he read it ; crumpled 
it in his hand, and threw it down on the table. “ By G—d! it’s a 
lie! ’’ he exclaimed, furiously. 

The guests rose in confusion. Mrs. Drumblade, finding the letter 
within her reach, coolly possessed herself of it; recognised her 
mother’s handwriting ; and read these lines :— 

‘*T have only now succeeded in persuading your father to let me 
write to you. For God’s sake, break off your marriage at any 
sacrifice. Your father has heard, on unanswerable authority, that 
Miss Isabel Miller left her situation in Lady Lydiard’s house on 
suspicion of theft.’’ 

While his sister was reading this letter, Hardyman had made 
his way to Isabel’s chair. ‘1 must speak to you, directly,”’ he 
whispered. ‘*Come away with me!” He turned, as he took her 
arm, aad looked at the table. ‘‘ Where is my letter?’’ he asked. 
Mrs. Drumblade handed it to him, dexterously crumpled up again 
‘* No bad news, dear Alfred, I hope?” she 
said, in her most affectionate manner. Hardyman snatched the 
letter from her, without answering, and led Isabel out of the tent. 

‘Read that!’ he said, when they were alone. ‘‘ And tell me 
a: once whether it ’s true or false.”” 

(Continued on page H.) 
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MAPLE AND CO., LONDON. 


A NEW ERA. 








UST PUBLISHED, a new ILLUSTRATED 
e CATALOGUE of FURNLT'U wit most complete guide to 
Vamilies Furnishing.—MAPLE and CO 


N APLE and CO.’S NEW ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, containing the Price of every Article Re- 

quired in yarns oe -free, Foreign and Country orders 

pouseey and faithfully executed on receipt of a remittance or 
ndon reference, . 





APLE and CO.’S FURNISHING 

ESTABLISHMENT is the largest and most convenient in 
the world. A house of any magnitude can be Furnished from 
Stock in a few days, an | hey advantage to Country Cus- 
tomers, for Merchants, or for Exportation. 


N APLE and CO. supply every requisite 

for HOUSE EURMISHING. peinting Ui Linens, Iron- 
mongery, Glass, Crockery-ware, Clocks, Bren and every 
poe hg ot Ornaments, either pi Dining or Drawing oom, 
or mo Jhristmas and Wedding Presents, in separate part- 
men 








M4 PLE and C 0.—DINING-ROOM 
FURNITURE.—Sideboards in Oak, Mahogany, and other 
woods, from 5 gs. to 1 ¢s. Fine Oak and Mediwval Dining- 
Room Furniture. . from 3 ga.to 70¢g8. An immense 

assortment of C luc ks, bronzes, and other Ornaments. 

SOLID WALNUT DINING - R¢ 10M 
, FURNITU RE.—Sideboards, from 12g. to 100 gs. In stock, 
‘Pables, Waggons, and Chairs to correspond, designs new and 
choice.—MAPLE and CO. 








APLE and CO. — DRAWING- 3-ROOM 
FUSRITURE,, the largest assortment in London; an 
endless variety of Cabinets, from 2 to 66 gs., many quite new in 
design ; a large la of Buhl Furniture, as well as Black 
and Gold; 100 Easy-Chairs, from 1 to 10 gs.; a very extensive 
Stock of Clocks, Bronzes, and Fancy Ornaments; 500 Chimney- 
Glasses yh 80 gs.; Console Tables, as well as Girandoles, 


from 1 to” 
)URNITU RE. - —DRAWING- ROOM.- —The 
largest selection in the world to select from. Some handsome 


Drawing: Tom Suites, complete, in Silk, from 30 gs.; in Rep, from 
l0gs. 500 Easy-Chairs in various shapes. Eugénie Easy-Chairs, 
‘288. 6d. ; Vienna maey hes 38s, 6d. Couches to corre: apond. 


FURNITURE.— —MAPLE & CO. —Fanhilies 

ho study economy with durability and elegance should 
visit this Establishment before giving their orders. A House of 
any size Furnished —— from stock in three days. An Ilius- 
trated © patatogae post-free.—145, 146, 147, 148, and 149, 'Tottenham- 
court-roac 





“EF, M2A2 LE: and CO., 
T.;OTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD. 
BEDSTEDs. BEDSTEADS. 
BEDSTEADs. BEDSTEADS. 
JZED-ROOM FURNITURE. MAPLE & CO. 
MAPLE and CO.—BED-ROOM SUITES 


in EARLY ENGLISH, carried out to design by the best 
artists of the day. Some new and most e emant f suites designed 
by gentlemen especially e ngaced by by Mesers. Maple. These suites 
are a speciality with this firm, and should be seen. Machinery, 
&c., has been erected so as to produce this class of furniture at 
the lowest possible cost. See Illustrated Catalogue. 
MAPLE aad CO. 


RASS end TRON BEDSTEADS.—Five 
Thousand to select from. From 12s. to 30gs. Handsome 


Brass Bedsteads, 4¢8. Bedding of every description manufactured 
on the pre nana 8, » and all warranted. 


I ED- ROOM FURNITU RE. —100 § 


Suites, 


of various designs, to select from, from 6} gs. for Suite com- 
ylete. Bed-Room Suites, enamelied Siberian Ash, Satin-Wood, 
jungarian Ash, Oak, &c., from 15gs.—MAPLE and CO., 145, 
146, 147, Tottenham-court-road. 


| ED-ROOM SUITES in SOLID ASH, from 
2) gs. to 0 Bed-Room Suites ia Black and Gold, very 


choice and hanc Somes style, from 40 to 80gs. The largest 
assortment of Bed-Room Furniture in fondon to select from, 


MAPLE and CO., 
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. STREETER is of Or » Quality, viz.— 
M® I is of One ‘Quality viz 


l s CARATS. 


I LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of 


M* STREETER, 18, New Bond-street, W. 


THE JEWELLERY BUSINESS now 
carried on at 18, NEW BUND-STREET, W., is the third 
oldest established amongst the Court Jewellers of England It 
was first established in Bevis Marks, in the City of London, 
during the Seve mbes enth Century, was afterwards removed and 
carried on as a West-End Jeweller's in enover- square, and 
from thence to 18, NEW BOND- STREE r, 
farranta of Appointment on — piven Sens the reigns of 
3 NPORGE IIl., GEORGE IV., WILLIAM IV and QUEEN 
VICTORIA, as Jewellers, Goldsmiths — Watclimakers. 


“PRECIOUS STONES AND GEMS.” 
By EDWIN W. STREETER. 
An Exhaustive and Practical Work for the Merchant, 
olsseur, and the Private Purcwase 
Richly Mtestrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, 188. ; whole calf, 27. 
PRESS CRITICISMS :— 

PALL MALL GAZETTE—“ Of special sig- 
nificanee to the purchasers of jewels 

SATURDAY REVIEW—“ The valuable part 
of Mr. Streeter’s book relates to the diamond producing 
countries. 


GRAPHIC—“ Is a speciality among the crowd 
of books about precious stunes 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS— 


been compiled with much diligent research." 


BULLIONIST—“ Is an authority of deserved 


weight and competence."’ 


Con- 


** Has 


“GOLD.” 


By the same Author. The Second Edition (Fifth Thousand) 
will aay A be ready 
Paper Covers, 2s. ; Cloth, 3s. 
Caprue 2 god Haut, London, W 
and ot all Messrs, W. Hl. Smith and son's Bookstalls. 











‘ ‘ TRU .r 
\ APLE and CO.’"S NEW CARPET 
4 SHOUW-ROOMB, entirely for the display of British and 
Foreign Carpets of every description, arer vopen. Govds will 
be svld at the emallest remunerative profit. All the new, choice 
patterns for 1878; also 500 pieces of old-patvern Brussels, to be 

sold cheap. Kidderminster, Felt, Dutch, Turkey, Indian, and, 
in fact, every description of Carpets, at the whole nsale price.—145 
146, 147, 148, 149, Tottenham-court-road ; Nos. 1 to 15, Totte nham- 
place; and 2 to 6, Grafton-street East. 





M22! E and CO. for CARPETS. 
4 Families Furnishing should inspect this Stock before de- 
ciding. They will find a considerable advantage in price, besides 





| having the largest choice to select from, including some of the 


Patterns sent on receiving a 
All Carpets at the 
Tottenham-court- 


finest and best designs ever offered. 
description of what is likely to be required. 
wholesale price.—Maple and Co., 145 to 149, 
road. 
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Te RKEY re ARPE TS.—An importation of 
extra- Fey CARPETS just received by the ship Red 
Gauntlet. Prices from 8 gs. to 40 “4 Axminster Carpets also in 
stock, from 6 gs. to 30 gs., especially suited for dining-rooms and 
libraries. Indian Carpets and Rugs in large quantities. Aubusson 
Carpets for drawing-rooms and boudoirs ‘of every size. A large 
stock of Persian, Turkey, and Foreign Rugs from 10s. 9d., sume 

very curious in make and design. ‘The trade supplied. 

MAPLE and CU., Tottenham-court- "road. 


wp ata fl . 
{RETONNE C HINTZ.- — Messrs. MAPLE 
/ and CO. beg to call particular attention to their Stock of 
this most Fashionable Material, which comprises, besides all the 
Patterns to be obtained elsewhere, a large assortment of Mag- 
niticent Designs, irawn and manufactured especially for them 
These goods superior in taste and manufacture to any ever 
offered be fore. —Tottenham-court-road. 


{RETONNE CHINTZ. Just received from 

/ Mulhouse, a Manufacturer's Stock of about 1000 Pieces, at 
prices varying from lid. per yard. These goods are about half 
the price they were. 


(THE BEAUFORT BED-ROOM TOILET 

WARE, the greatest novelty of the day, new in shape and 
elegant, colours very cheice. "Whe Ware is manufactured 
rs. Maple and Co., price from és, v1, to 5 gs. the 
PLE and CU., Totte shane court-rd, 


~~ HIPPERS will hore find many 

advantages; besides having the largest Manufactured 
Stock in England to select from. The Export Department being 
large, all Goods are packed on the premises. 


* . mop , 
FAMILIES from the COUNTRY are 

invited to Visit this Establishment. The advantages will be 
apparent, the Stock being large, and including the various de 
partments, much time and trouble is saved. All Goods can be 
delivered in any part of England, Scotland, Wales, or Lreland by 
vans from the warehouse 


MAPLE and 
- 








design ; 
expressly for Mes 
set. The trade sup Pp ied.—MA 


FAMILY LINENS. 








\ APLE and CO. supply LINENS of 
4 every description to Hotels, Clubs, and large Families, at 
Manufacturers’ Wholesale List Prices. Civil Service and Co- 
operative Societies will find an advantage. 


MAPLE and CO., 


145, 146, 147, 148, 149, Jette nham-court-road ; 
10, 11, 12, 13,14, and 1 
street East, London 


#, 56,7, 8,9, 


1,2,3,4 
4, 5, 6, Grafton- 


Tottenham-place ; 2, 3, 4, 
Established 38 Years. 








| OW TO PRE VENT DISEASE AND 
PREMATURE DEATH BY NATURAL MEANS. 


Toh 
ORD BEACONSFIELD justly stated the 
4 vther day that “the health of tue people is reatiy the 
foducatou upon which ail ther happiness and power as a Btate 
depend.” For thumost practical mm ted Sheet given with enc - 
remature deata see a large Illu with 
povle of yd FRU iT. bA SALT. The information is snvabeabie, 
HEALTH -GIVING, REFRESHING, COOLING, and 
Hvicowart ING BEVERAGE or as a gentle laxative and tonic 
in the various forms of indigestion, use ENO'’S FRU 
(prepared from sound ripe fruit). “it is the best pre wot and 
cure for Biliousness, Sick Headache, Skin Lruptions, Impure 
Blood, Pimples on the Face, Giddiness, Fevers, Feverishness, 
Feverish Colds, Menta Depression, Want of Appetite, Sourness 
of the stomach, Cous..pation, tng and di Thirst, &., and to 
remove the effects of errors of euting and drinking. 
3 \¢ al nr ‘7% 
}NO's F RUIT SALT. — Amongst the 
many and varied medicinal discoveries of the nineteenth 
century, none, perhaps, has advanced so rapi into public 
notice as ENO’S FRUIT SALT. © Jom paratively unknown some 
ear or 80 280, this preparation, which is made from ri pe sound 


ruit, is now to be met with in every quarter of the glo The 
greah merit which is claimed for it is that it keeps the blood pure 
and the system perfectly elear, and thus takes away the ground- 
work of malartous diseases so common to towns and districts 


which are ili-drained, There is little doubt but that the time 
will eventually come when fevers and diseases resulting from 
pofsoned. blood will be considered as offences against the well- 
ing of communities at large ; but it will, in ali probability, be 
somewhile yet before we shail have arrived at such a pitch of sani- 
tary perfection. Meanwhile, we cannot withhold a welcome to 
any specific which may prove a means of preserving or restoring 
healt The punytes She better, so long only as it is effectual. 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT has been found an excellent cosrective to 
the digestive organs, and in the colonies, in India, and in South 
America has a largely increasing sale. It is better by far than 
‘nips,’ and amongst the Goc Templars—a numerous com- 
munity all over the world—it is recognised not only as a refresh- 
ing but also as a stimulating drink.”"—European Mail, Nov. 1. 
877. 








WHAT EVERYBODY WANTS TO - 


KNOW. 
Bx's FRUIT SALT.—A gentleman 


writes :—‘ Since I have used ENO’S &RUIT SALT 
night and morning, my headaches, &c., have left me, 
and this after suffering for above twe nty years. You 
should make this fact well known.” 


“" ‘ x .. 
[yNO’s FRUIT SALT.—A lady writes :— 
“* Everything, medicine or food, ceased to act properly 
for at least three months before | commenced taking 
it; the little food I could take generally punished me 
or return le was one of great suffering, so 
i ae 1 must k ‘have succumbed before long. @ 


WHAT | EVERY. TRAVELLING TRUNK AND 
HOUSEHOLD IN THE WORLD OUGHT TO 
CONTAIN—A BOTTLE OF 


KNos Feoir GALT, 


AS A 
GENTLE LAXATIVE AND TONIC 
IN THE VARIOUS FORMS OF INDIGESTION. 


GUARANTEED TO BE reer apap FROM SOUND 
RIPE FRUIT. 


The Fruit Salt is one of Nature's own ron It contains 
all the valuable saline constituents of Ripe Fruit in a portable, 
agreeable, and simple form, and is in every respect as harmic 
as the juices of fruits from which it is obtained. 

In Pimples and Blotches on the Face, Saliowvess of the Ski:. 
and Depression of Spirits, it is most useful, for not the least of 
its recommendations is its resembiance to fruit in the natural 
way in which it relieves the system of effete or poisonous 
matter, which, if retained, poisons the bloed ; and its advantage 
over fruit is that it can be always at hand when required. Its 
preparation has been truly styled one of the triumphs of modern 
chemistry. In hot or foreign climates it is invaluable. It ailays 
nervous excitement, and restores the nervous system to its 
proper condition (by natural means). In the Nursery it is 
beyond praise. 


MPORTANT TO ALL, ESPECIALLY TO 

CONSULS, SHIP CAPTAINS, EMIGRANTS and 

eU RU’ cANs generally who are visiting or residing in HOT 

or FURLIGN CLIMATES, as a means of keeping the system 

pure, and thus taking away the groundwork of malarious diseases 
and all liver ¢ -om plaints, 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT 

is particularly valuable. No traveller shouid leave home with- 
ouc a supply, for by its use the must dangerous forms of Feveis 
Biood Poiwons, &c., are Prevented and Cured. It is, in truth, a 
Famuy Medicine Chest in the simpiest yet most potent form. 
Instead of being lowering to the syotem, this preparation is, in 
the highest degree, invigorating. ‘Its ettect in relieving thirst, 
giving tone to the system, and aiding digestion is most striking. 


7 

*NO’S FRUIT SALT (one of Nature’s own 

products) keeps the blood pure, and is thus of itscif 

one of the most vaiuable means of keeping the blood 

free from fevers and bivod poisons, liver complaints, 

&c., ever discovered. As a means of preserving and 

= storing health it is unequalled ; and itis, moreover, 

vleasant, refreshing, and invigorating beverage. 

‘Af er a patient and careful observation of its effects 

when used, I have no hesitatiou in stating that if its 

great value in keeping the body healthy were uni- 

versally known not a household in the land would be 

without it, nor a single travelling trunk or port- 
manteau but would coutain it.—J. UC. Eno. 


Exes | NO’S FRUIT SALT.—‘“ I am very much 
pleased with your FRUIT SALT. 1 have fully proved 
its great efficacy by its yy entirely cured me of 
indigestion.—F. Woop, Jun., 1, Tudor-road, Canter- 

bury.’ 


ro 











WHO _ PROPOSE 


ALT to be an indispensable 
z se the system is relieved of 
poisonous matter, the result of eating to nearly the 
same extent, and of too rich food, as they do in a 
colder country, while so much heat- making food is 
not required in the warmer climate. By keeping the 
system clear, the FRUIT SALT takes away the 
ground-work of malarious diseases and all liver com- 
plaints, and neutralises the polsonous matter. 


E NO’S F RUIT- SALT.—A gentleman 
A writes :—"' I feel quite certain if your FRUIT SALT 
were cnown in India and the colonies that the sale 
would not be limited to thousands of botties per 
annum, but many millions. India alone would use 
more than all England. 


r ‘ . r ‘ r ‘War 

{NO’S FRUIT SALT.—M.D. (Edin.) and 
M.R.U.8., L.A.C. (fondoe), writes:— 1 am much 
ple ased with your FRUIT SALT, having tried it on 
myself. Your theory and remarks are most reason- 
able. Having nearly died of typhoid when studyin 
at college, being only one out of sixteen who recove: red 
I mean to go in well for purifying the blood. Though 
I am sixty-three, I have not the least doubt it will be 
very serviceable to me.” 


NO's FRUIT SAL‘ 
4 


EUR( OPEANS 








—‘*14, Rue de la 
, Paris, Jan. 16, 1877.—A gentleman called in 
yemeréay. He is a constant sufferer from chronic 
and has taken all sorts of mineral waters. 
him te give your Salta trial, which 

ecei ved great benefit. He says he never 
knew what it was to be without pain until he tried 
your Salt, and for the future shall never be without 
it in the house. . Bena.’ 











W ortHy ‘of NOTICE.—PALPIT: ATION 


OF THE HEART caused by Liver Derangement and 
frequently 


chased a bottle of your FRUIT 

y well at the time, and it had 
an effet ‘ths at T a ver anticipated when I bought it. 
I had suffered more or less, since the year 1841, from 
valpitation of the heart, but very badly during the 
Inst few years. The least thing would produce it 
during the day, and at night my Se cp Was Very much 
disturbed. Strange to say, atter the first dose of 
FRUIT SALT, the dangerous, annoying, and truly 
disagreeable symptoms of palpitation sudde nly 
ceased, and have not since returned. Out of grati- 
tude for the benefit which I have received I have 
recommended it to all my friends both in London 
and Yarmouth. At the same time, I feel it a duty 
to state the above facts, of which you can make 
whatever use you please.—I ® dear Sir, yours 

respectfully B. Beckett. 
* Aug. 30, 1877.—10,, York- requare, Cmnaed- road, London, E. 


‘AUTION. 


the Capsule is marked 


called (or mistaken for) 





Examine each Bottle, and see 

ENO’'S FRUIT SALT.’ * Without 

it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. TRADE 

MARK—Ewo's Frvrr Sact, Fruit SALing, on i IT Powsan. 
Sold by all Chemists. Price 2s. 6d. and 4 


| THE STEINWAY PIANOFORTE. 
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THE GREATEST OF ALL PIANOFORTES. 








STEINWAY PIANOFORTES. 
STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK. 


[HES STEIN WAY PIANOFORTES. 
EINWA Low - R SEYMOUR-STREET, 
PORTMAN- -SQU ARES TAO DO: iN, 
MYHE STEINWAY PIANOFORTES. 
Attention is directed to the CHANGE in the LONDON 
ADDRESS of Messrs. Steinway and Sons, their new and enlerg d 
remises, like the recent addition of ane scree eir business 


rritory in New York, having been by the 
presure of the world-wide demand for thelr It Inctrem ents. 


THE STEINWAY PIANOFORTES. 
ts & raad, Upright, and Square. 
THE STEINWAY PIANOFORTES. 
The of the Stei y Pianofortes in relation to all 
Pianfortes theoughout the world is a fact which has long since 
been removed from the arena of discussion, it being certified by 
every possible form of appropriate evidence. 


‘ 

TXHE STEINWAY PIANOFORTES have 
been supplied to almost every Royal Family in Europe; 
have received the anqnestee ctulogiam of every contemporary 
Pianist, Composer, and other Musician of world-wide fame; the 
EY of the leading authorities in the science of Acoustics ; the 
Academic ¥ Ey of the Art Corporations of Paris, Berlin, 
Stockholm, &c.; the Highest Awards of the four representative 
Inte — nt, ‘Exhibitions—London (1862) , Paris (1867), Vienna 
(1873), and Philadelphia (1876); are copied by every maker 
throughout Europe and America wko has made any improve- 
mentin his pianefortes within the past quarter of a century ; 
and enjoy both the widest distribution and by far the largest 

annual sale of any pianofortes throughout the world. 


‘THE STEIN WAY ea oncrees om 


THE 























quarter of a centu 
been the creation o: conve reely 
every maker, without pd ay who has nob ph -t copied 


ments, but remains a mere reproducer of the primitive and im- 
perfect types of the pianofo belonging to a past generation. 


rv 

",_HE ~STEINWAY PIANOFORTES.—It 
should also be understood that no one can form a true con- 
ception of the scientific, artistic, and structural perfection to 
which the pianoforte has now attained who has not seen and 
heard 0 Ststnway Pianoforte ; and, in the words of one of the 
most accomplished of modern pianists—* in them is found the 
Ideal Instrument.”’ 


TN HE STEINWAY PIANOFORTES. 


a Typical Extracts from recognised Authorities in Science and 
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H's MAJESTY THE KING OF 

SWEDEN.—* Your beautiful Instrument, by its noble 
tones, excited gene ral admiration at the solemn yearly meetin 
of December last, when it was heard for the first time; and i 
will, I am sure, in a very effective way, benefit the pianoforte 
instruction at our Conservatoire. The Royal Government has 
at my request, been pleased to decree to you the National Gold 
Medal, bearing the inscription— Ils quorum meruere labores ; 
and the Royal Academy has, in its first meeting of this year, 
unanimously called upon Mr, Theodore Steinway to take a pl nce 
as member of its senouray” Corporation.—Believe me, Sirs, 
yours most sincere ly, Osca 

7 a . aa Nb ad 
PRESIDE NT MU SIC DE PARTMENT, 

PARIS ACADEMY OF ARTS.—* The PIANOS of Moun, 
STEINWAY appear to me, as well as to all the artists who have 
tried them. ae rior to all that have been made to this day in the 
entire world 











I ER MAJESTY’S COMMISSIONERS 

PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867 :—*‘ With regard to the Grand 
Pianos, I can only say that the specimens now placed before the 
pabdite are, in my opinion, as fine as pianos can be. Every attri- 
oute of a splendid instrument is he re—strength, depth, sonority, 
brilliancy, —— of touch, and excellence of construction— 
combine to make Méssrs. STEINWAY'S CONCERT GRAND a 
piano of the very first excellence. Their other instruments are 
every bit as remarkable 


ISZT.—‘‘ The magnificent STEINWAY 
GRAND PIANO now stands in my music-room, and ore 
sents a harmonic totality of adm rable qualities, a detailed 
enumeration of which is the more superfluous as this instrument 
fully justities the world-wide reputation that for years you have 
everywhere enjoyed. After so much well-deserved praise, permit 
= also to add my homage and the expression of my undisguised 
admiration.’ 


7 xa 7 
MADAME ESSIPOFF. —“ The 
4 wonderful beauty as apethetis quality of the tone of 
the BTEINWAY PIAN , so delightful, and, so to 
speak, satiating to the sense of hearing, arises from the perfect 
purity of its component parts, hence its richness and gem-like 
sparkle and bri: ieney, which, together with the greatest pos- 
sible volume, depth, sonority, with unequalled singing and 
c urrying quality, render, to my taste, the Steinway tone the very 
esse nce of poetry. 
action is perfection itself—responding with equal 

promptitude to the most delicate or the most powerful touch ; 
and under the severest trials its wonderful precision, elasticity, 
and power remain unchanged, enabling the poundless resources 
of the Steinway Pianofortes to be fully unlocked, according to 
the jpeptnsion ‘of the artis 

** No other I "ianofortes—Enropean or American—known to me 
possess such extraordinary durability under the severest usage, 
nor combine all excellences to such a high degree as yours, and 
in them I have found my ideal instrument.’ 


_ STEINWAY PIANOFORTES. 














I > UBINSTEIN.—“ On the eve of returning 
to Europe, I deem it my pleasant duty to express to you 
my most heart elt thanks for ai the — ess and courtesy you 
have shown me during my sey in the United States; but also, 
and above all, for your UNRIVALLED PIANOFORTES, which 
once more have done full justice to their world-wide reputation, 
both for excellence and capacity of enduring the severest trials ; 
for during all my long and difficult journeys all over America, in 
a very inclement season, I used, and have been enabled to use, 
your Pianos exclusively in my 21 concerts, and also in private, 
with t the most eminen satisfaction and effect. 
N ADAME ARABELLA ‘GODDARD. 
4 * Your UNRIVALLED GRAND PIANOS are certainly 
the aN perfect, instruments I have met_with, especially <= 
latest achievement; the Centennial Grand Piano. heir volume 
of tone is simply marvellous, and_ at the same time of truly 
musical and poetic quality, which never changes its noble 
character under either the most delicate or the most powerful 


touch; with an action of the most unerring precision, power, 
‘ eli ustic sity. and une equalled durab ility under the severest trials.’ 


ICHARD Ww AGN ER —“ The 


ipce omparably magnificent STELINWAY GRAND PIANO- 
FORT 


N DLLE. TITIENS.— “I am _ deeply 
impressed and very much pleased with your magnificent 


PIANOFORTES, and consider they fully deserve their great 
re putation.’ 








Mw iss ANNA MEHLIG. — “ Your 
4 PIANOFORTES—with their sympathetic and poetic 
tone, their glorious sonority, yet wonderful evenness throughout 
their scales, their perfect and responsive action, their capacity of 
remaining in perfect tune and order under the severest trials ot 
travel, changes of atmosphere, and of use—I prefer to all others.’ 


‘ , spa “ . P 
N ISS MARIE KREBS.—" Their tone is 
4 marvellously grand, of exquisite poetic and sympathetic 
which was to me a perfect re evelation when trying the 
STEINWAY PIANO for the first time, and it is just this 
thoroughly musical quality of tone, invariably characterising 
your pianos, which so grows both upon hearer and player, that a 
cultivated music al ear will prefer the tone of your pianos to all 
others. ne touch is simply perfect—elastic, pliable, and 
promptly responding te every demand made by the pianist.” 


pun OFORTES FOR INDIA. — The 
STEINWAY Tneiqumente are the only Pianofortes in the 

world which are capable o rmanent endurance a © 

severities of an Indian , oA Not only is each Model—G 

Upright, and Square—constructed with a —_ of colidity va ty very 

far beyond that of any European Instrument, — = 

solidity is an integral portion of their constru r prime 

factor in the production of their unrivalled artistic. quel ities. 

and not—as in all European Pianofortes—a mere external adju 

imposed upon an inherently inferior and imperfect workmanship. 
\HE STEINWAY PIANOFORTES. 

Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogues will be fore 
warded post- to any part of the world. 
HE 


STEINWAY PIANOFORTES. 
Lower Seymour-street, Portman-square, London, W. 


quality, 














STEINWAY HALL, 
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THOM. AS OETZM ANN and CO., 27, 


JIANOS.—The THREE- YEARS’ SYSTEM. 
In order to bring the possession of hin the 
of all respectable classes of society, THOMAS OF TZ {ANN 

, Baker-street, have reduced the price to 17s. éd. 





Baker-street, London, W. 
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OETZ MANN and CO., 27, Baker-street, Purtman-squ 
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8vo, 7s. 6d. edges, 

SELECTION “Flic M THE POETRY OF 
EBIZABETH BARRE Ww yl o™ Portrait and 
Vignette. Crown sv 

-OBTICAL WOR tks ‘Op ROBERT BROWNING. 
Six vols. Feap 8vo, pr 

POEMS by EL. ABET H Bi ARRETT t.- Ow. NING. 
With Portrait of the Author. 5v 

SCIENCE BYWAYS By % IC HARD ‘x. PR OC “TOR, 
B.A. Crown 8vo, - “- 6 

he same Au 
THE BORDERLAND OF BC TENC E. Cr. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


USEFUL BOOKS FOR | THE HOUSEHOLD. 

A MANUAL OF DIET IN HEALTH AND 
DISEASE. By THOMAS KING CHAMBERS, M.D., Oxon., 
F.R.C.P. Lond., Hon. he hg ~w the Prince of Wales. Second 
Edition. Crown vo, price 6d. 

THE MAINTE WANC ‘E OF HEALTH: a Medical 
Work for Lay Re adder rs. By Af MILNER FOTHERGILD, M.D., 
M.R.C.P. Crown 8v 

HOUSEHOL D ‘MEDIC INE 
Management of the Sick Room 

GARDNER, M.D. Seventh 

London: Suitu, Exper, 


7 LEME NTARY 

CULLECTIONS, at 2, 5, 10, 20, 
every a to assist those commencing the study. 
interesti branch of science, a knowledge of which affords so 
much piete ire to the traveller in all parts of the world, can be 
had of JAMLS TENNANT, Geologist, 149, Strand, London, W.C. 


i I ONCE he ard a ci pital rejoinder to 
Ladies,’ by a Glasgow gentleman. After paying 
all tue Usual compliments, he said he would conclude in the lan- 
guage « rk of our greatest modern poets— 
‘The y are here as a boon and a ble ssing to men, 
wy the Waverley Pen 
he London Scottish Journal 
INFORMATION TO SCRIBES OF EVERY DENOMINATION. 
J UsT OUT, the COMMERCIAL PEN, 
yecially manufactured for Fine Writing 
Samp le fe x, assorted, of all the kinds, Is, Id. by post. 
tentees—MAUCNIVEN and CAMERON 
23 to =, 7 lair-street, Edinburgh. (Established 1770.) 
Pen- Makers to her Majesty's Government Offices. 


6d; and Is. per Box. pseld throughout the world. 
DEE BLUE AND WHITE DINNE R 
SERVIC E3 can be obtained at GARDNERS’, 405 and 44 
West Strand, Charing-cross, at £3 14s. Gd. the set for 12 pomene 
lete. A few of the leading Patterns are detailed :— 
4 if ee . 4313 6 
3 
4 


and Rules for the 

or Family Use. sy JOHN 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 

Co., 15, W aterloo-place. 

GEOLOGICAL 


H), to 100 guine 


Like the Pickwick, the Owl, 


13 6 
13 6 
4 0 


. . 0 
°This Pattern is in great request, and will be found ym com- 
parison equal to many at a muc h higher rate, 


(YH ARDNERS’ NEW ‘DINN YER SERVICES 
are perfect in shape. e ~ ps in appearance, and unequalled 

in price, complete for 12 pers« 
The Osborne, in pi ahs or aveen ee 
The Glengariff, in all colours 
The Brambie, in all colours 
The One Thousand and Two .. 
The One Thousand and Two A.. . 
The Japanese Kam boo x 

Coloured Drawings post-free —GARDN ERS’, Gl 

Manufacturers, 455 and 454, West Stiand, Charing 
POWELL’S 
BALSAM OF ANIS 
FOR COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITI=s. 
EXTRAORDINARY COUGH REMEDY. 

A lady writes :—‘ When you see Mr. Powell tell him that I 
would not be afraid to face a Russian winter with his Balsam 
of Aniseed for a companion, although my lungs are most sus- 
ceptible. 





The Dean or Westminster's Venoen writes :— I was advised 
to try the Balsam of Aniseed. I did, and have found very great 
relief; it is most comforting in allaying irritation and giving 
strsngtn to the voice." 

‘I think 
yf my profession, and have 
ther and sister 


Lrovet. Broven, Esq., the eminent Actor, writes :— 
sable medicine for members « 


mmended it to my br 


itan inval 
always re artistes.” 
—* Prom th 
s grew feebler, the irrit 

amd I r vered the 
*—Chateau de Montabor, Aveyri 


first dose I felt 
ation of the 
sleep which had 
n, France 

ttle water 


one teaspoonful ta tinal 


bed is extraordinary 


on going to 


Rev. Dr. H. Ropents write I think it 
u that 1 have recommended t 


The nly right to 

form y very many families and 
have used it most efficaciously in my own, your Balsam of Ani- 
and the assurances I have received of its w 
tises, justify my « 
street, Bloomsbury 


seed, rth asa cure for 
coughs and asthma, under various ¢ 


f the fact to you."’—M, Hart 


womnni- 
cation 


POWELL’'S BALSAM OF ANISEED.” 
Established over & years 
Prepared only by THOS. POWELL, 
ackfriars-road, London 
ista and Medicine Venders throng! 
at is. ijd. and 2. ud per Bottle 


ASK FOR “ 


ut the world 








| specific characte tc effects 





GRIFFITH and FARRAN'S 
. OR CHRISTMAS AND THE NEW YEAR. 


N ASTERPIECES “OF ANTIQUE AR’. 
From the Celebrated Collections in the Vatican, the 
Louvre, and the British Museum, By 8 STEI 12 al PgHOMPEON, 
Author of “Old English Homes,’ “ Old Maste &c. 25 Ex- 
amples in Permanent Photc y. Elegantly r hoend. 42s, 
A NEW STORY OF OXFO UNDERGRADUATE LIFE. 
TILTON OF CUTHBERT’S. By the 
Rev. H.C, ADAMS, M.A., Berks, Author of ak 
breadth Escapes,"’ &c. lus. by John Lawson, s.; gilt, 5s. 6d. 


‘““T\HOSE UNL U CKY TWINS ! ’—‘“ The 


brightest, merriest, jolliest little pair of asonkeys in the 
} By. ANNET TE LYSTER. Ten Illustrations 1g Jo 2 
»rocto: 


AST ADRIFT ; the Story of a Waif. 

4 itable for Girls of "trom 12 to 16 Years of Age. By Mrs. 
HERBERT MARTIN, Author of “ The Die oot.” Eight 
Illustrations by Miss C. Paterson. 3s. éd.; gil 


world.” 
r. 


I ITTLE MAY’S FRIENDS; or, Country 
4 Pets and Pastimes. A Story inculcating the gentle and 
benevolent treatment of dumb animals. By ANNIE WHITTEM. 
With Ten Illustrations by Harrison Weir. 2s. 6d. ; gilt, 4s. 
A 8TORY OF ETON SCHOOL LIFE. 
‘aL "NT IN TATTERS; or, Some 
issitudes in the Life of an English Bes, By HOPE 
WRAY THE With Eight Illustrations. 3s. éd.; gilt edges, 4s. 
TEN OF THEM; or, the C hildren of 
Danehurst. Full of jively fun and amusing reading for 
boys -e. ‘Birls alike . By K. M. BRAY, Author of “ Jack a 
Nory,”’ &c. Twelve Illustrations by A. H. Collins. 2s, 6d. 
HE SECRET OF WREXFORD; or, 
Stella Desmond's Search. By ESTHER CARR. Chiefly 
suited for young girls, but not without adventure that boys may 
relish. Eight Illustrations by Miss C. Paterson, 2s. 6d. 
MADE IN: AStory. By the Same. 2s. 6d. 
BA “ A pretty little tale, quite worth telling.’’—Times. 
W. H. G. KINGSTON'S NEW BOOK, 
‘THE THREE ADMIRALS, AND THE 
ADVENTURES OF THEIR YOUNG FOLLOW eae. Tilus- 
by J. R. Wells and C. J. Staniland. 68.; bev. bds., gilt, 6d. 
By the same Author, uniform ad the whe ¢ in size and price 
THE MISSING 8 YH > COMMA 
HURRICANE HURRY. THE THREE LIEUTENAN TS. 
THE THREE MIDSHIPMEN. 
New Editions of Popular Bo ks by the same Author. 


PRE 1D MARKHAM IN RUSSIA ; or, The 


Boy Travellers in the Land of the Czar. Third Thousand, 


Illustrated, 38. éd.; gilt edges, 4s 
MARE SEAWORTH : “A Tale of the 
Indian Ocean. Sixth Thous. Illustrated, 3s. 6d. ; gilt, 4s. 
UR SOLDIERS; or, Anecdotes of the 
( ampal ns and Gallant Deeds of the British Army durin 
the Reign « t Her Majesty Queen Victoria. With an Account of 
the yeh Expedition. Eighth Thousand. New and Revised 
Edition, with Frontispiece, 3s. ; gilt edg te. Gd. 
( yUR SAILORS; or, Ane cdotes of the 
Engagements and Gallant Deeds of the British Navy. 
Right Thousand. New and Revised E diti n, with Frontispiece, 
; gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 
NEW BOOK BY M. E. 


[HE |” THREE WISHES. 


f “Clement's Trial and Vi 
Illustrated by C. O. Murray. 


| RAVE "’ 


By the Author 
* Little SLisette,"’ &c. 
te i. 

Weak 


Author. 
td. 


Hands and 


Third Thousand. 


NELLY; or, 
a Willing Heart. By the samc 
Illustrated by C. O. Murray. Price 1 
NGELO; or, The Pine Forests 
y Alps. By Miss G. E. JEWSBURY. Fourth 


Price ls. 64. 
JLAYING AT SETTLERS; or, 
By Mrs. R. LEE. Fourth Thousand. 1s. él. 


Faggot House 
VEATHER LAND ; or, How the Birds 
ty G. M. FENN. Third Thous. 1s. 6d. 


Live at Greenlawn 
[HE HER OIC WIFE ; or, The Adventures 

of a Fami iy n the Banks of the Amazon. By W. H.G., 
KINGSTON. urth Thou 


in the 
Thousand, 


"he 


sank 


and FARRAN, 


G RIFFITH 
x LONDON. 
23rd Edition, 8vo, cloth, pp. 1102, 16s., 
| OM@OPATHIC DOMESTIC 
MEDICINE. By J. LAURIE, } pletel 

t. 8. Gutteridge, } The mor 


arranged and revised by 
of families, emigrants, 


prehensive Guide pub lished for the use 
and missionaries, f all tech nicalities The present 
edition contains, i mm to the symptons and treatment of 
all general diseases, including those of Females and Children, 
many important new chapters, comprising among others, the 
f all the new American remedies 
Directions for tne i of Accidents, and_ilius- 
rations delineating the nor oper ratic ns in surgery. Hydro- 
vathic 5 Appiiances Affectio n of the Byes (with a description « 

he Eyes and their Appendages, and Iliustrations showing the 
various parts of the eye 


»lain 


Full dire 
treatment of Diseases prevalent in 
and concise Dictionary of Medical T+ 
leading indications of Treatment pretixe » the various chapters 
and divisions. An Epitome of the above , 20th Edition, price 

A Case of Medicines adapted t » the former Work, in tincture 
pfiules, price £4 4 i 

To the latter, tinctures or p 


ni A 
as and Tres atme nt 


J ne £2 2s. ; globules, £1 108 
5, St. Paul’s-churchyard; and 9, Vere-street, W. 


N HER ALDIC OFFICE. 


graving byt t 


Leatu and Ross, 


“ENC JOLN’S-IN 

4 ie aldie Painting 

Arms impa 

of Heraldry “Pt 

Por FAMILY ARMS 
Herald 


c Office), send Name and 
or stamps 


Illumina 


it BROTHERS, Ut. Turn 


(Lincoln’s-inn 
ts. Gl., 
and 
ln's-inn. 


unty Sketch 

itto in Coleurs, 7s. 6d Pedigrees arr 

—PUGH BROTHERS, Gt. Turnstile, Linco 

YRESENTATION ADDRESSES in the 

nighes style con t 4 rate Seals and Presses, Memorial 
ok-t 


Brasses, Diploma anc Is 
PUG 


ORO THE its , Gre at Turn: tile, Lincoln’s-inn. 


TIS ITING-C ARDS coln’s-inn Heraldic 
woe ge anrtly mereved endl 100 best ivory 

uclir to, Ga. Programmes, &€ 

fi PROTHERS, Great ‘Tun stile, af incoln’s-inn, W.C. 


JUGH BROTHERS’ HERALDIC 

MONOGRAMB, Designe 3 and Engraved as gems o/ art. 

Tihasatneted and Relief Stampir Stationery list on application. 
L JLN'B-INN HERAL Dic OFFICE, London, W.C. 


or EN ’ 
CeSIsTMAS PRESENTS 
NEW-YEAR’S GIFTS. 
COLOUR BOXES in great vartaty from ls. each. A Coll 
of Water-Colour Drawi: te prices 
CHROMOS and OLEOUR APHS fr 
every style as kin req t » Sos 
Water, or Crayo 8 post . 
London: J. BARNARD ona SON, 


ection 


m 2s, each. Framing in 
Artists’ use, in Oil, 
39, Oxford-street, W. 


An Easy and Inexpensi\ 
rating Windows in Churches 
and Private Dwellings, equal in every respect to 

Illustrated Handbook, Is. 2d., post-fre« 
Boxes of Materis xls complete, 21s., 42s., 


TITREMANTE. 


Method of Dec 


10a 
J. BARNARD and SON, 290, Oxford-street, London, W. 


id 
Lo wide “ 
Asc. L ANTERN 

ern Slides A large of all kinds. Nursery 

omplete in 12 slides fu 4 including frame 
L ante rns =e all requisites for Evening Entertainments on sale 
or hire 
Lond n 


SLIDES. — Magic- 


cues .et-free 
5 'B ARN sRD and BON, 339, Oxford-street, London, W 


est blessings in pe jpennare of 
Macuive ivan Cater por Reading He 
They come as a boon and a blessing to. 4 n, 
The Pie wi k, the Owl, and the Waverley Pem,’ 
1400 News P oe rs recommend them. 


a ke WORLD has been endowed with 


‘Th 
Just out! , 3. 
Patentees—MACNIVEN and ( AMI RON, 
2 to 33, Blair-street, Edinburgh. (Established 1770.) 
Pen-Makers to her Majesty's Government Offices 
Sample Box, assorted, of all the kinds, Is. Id. by post. 


ATIONAL INSTITUTION for DISEASES 
of the SKIN, 227. Gray'’sinn-road, London, W.C. 
Established lae4 
BARR MEADOWS, 47, Victoria-str: Ww 
payment required from other applicants, 


N 


Vhysician—Dr 
Free to necessitous ; 
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[HE RELIGIOUS TRACT _SOCIETY’S 
BOOKS 
FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
Imperial 8vo, handsomely bound, gilt edges, 8., 
NGLISH FIOTURES Drawn with Pen 
4 and we the Bev. SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D., 
and the Re gees a aw. With Coloured Frontispiece 
ond Saiecws Wood 
Imperial 8vo, 8s., a bound in cloth gilt, 
MERICAN PICTURES, Drawn with 
nm and Pencil. By SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D. Pro- 
fusely Tiasteatet in the best style, by eminent Artists., 
Imperial 8vo, 88., handsomely bound, gilt edges, 
HE LAND OF THE PHARAOHS: 
EGYPT and SINAI. Illustrated by Pen and Pencil. By 
SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D. With fine Engravings. 
Imperial 8vo, 8s., handsomely bound, gilt edges, 
HOSE HOLY FIELDS: PALESTINE. 


Illustrated by Pen and Pencil. By SAMUEL MANNING, 
LL.D. Profusely Illustrated. 








Imperial 8vo, &., cloth elegant, 


TALIAN PICTURES, Drawn with Pen 
and Penci'’. By SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D. Profusely 


Illustrated. 
“ Imperial 8vo, &&., cloth elegant, 
SPANISH PICTURES, Drawn with Pen 
and Pencil. By SAMU EL’ MANNING, LL.D. With 


llusitrations by Gustave Doré and other Eminent Artists. 


Imperial 8yv, 88., cloth elegant, 
WI8s PICTURES, Drawn with Pen and 


By SAMUEL MAN NING, LL.D. With numereus Illus- 
trations by Whymper and others. 





Imperial 8vo, 6s., bevelled cloth boards, gilt edges, 


NGLESIDE AND WAYSIDE MUSINGS 
A companion volume to “ The Harvest of a Quiet Eye.” By 
the same Author. With numerous fine Engravings. 
[Ready in January. 


Imperial 16mo, 3s., cloth elegant, 
‘SONNETS OF THE SACRED YEAR. By 
b the Rev. 8. J. STONE, M.A. Neatly printed with bordered 
pages, 
8s., cloth boards, gilt edges, 


Small 4to, 
TWHE HOMES AND HAUNTS ' OF 
LUTHER. By the Rev. Dr. STOUGHTON. With 
numerous Engravings by Whymper and others. 


Small 4to, &., handsome bevelled boards, gilt edges, 
YRICS OF ANCIENT PALESTINE. 
4 Poetical and Pictorial Illustrations of Old Testament 
sistosy. With Illustration. by Skelton, Staniland, A de Neuville, 
and others; engraved by W bead mpe r. 


Imperial 8vo, 78., cloth ; 8s. 6d. , gilt edges; 10s. 6d., half calf, 
rP.HE LEISURE HOUR VOLUME for 1877 
contains 828 pages | ot Interesting Reading. Well Illus- 
trated by eminent Artists 


Imperial 8vo, 78., cloth; 88. 6d,., gilt edges; 10s. 6d., half calf, 


[HE SUNDAY AT HOME VOLUME for 
1877 contains 828 pages of Sunday Reading, profusely 
lliustrated with Wood Engravings and Coloured Pictures. 


Complete in one volume, 4s., handsomely bound, gilt edges, 

] IBLE PICTURES FOR OUR PETS 
With large Illustrations by Sclou-s, Staniland, Webb, 

W stron, Ha.tisvu Weir, Dowuard, Doré, andj other well-known 
Artistes. 

Lendon : 56, Pate rnots r-row ; 65, St. Paul’s-churchyard ; 

and 164, Pic cudilly. 
Brighton, 31, Western-road ; Manchester, 100, Corporation-street ; 
Averpool, 18, Slater-street. 





ALL BUYERS OF 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR’S GIFTS 
should obtain a Catalogue of the Society's Publications, which 
will Le pent, post-free, from the Depositories or through any 
Books keeller 


{HUBBS’ NE Ww PATENT SAFES 
Fire and Thief Resisting, and with Diagonal Bolts. 


COHUBBS’ JEWEL SAFES, 


for Ladies’ Rooms, specially fitted. 


CHU BBS’ PA TENT ‘DE TECTOR LOCKS, 


of all sizes and for every purpose, 

















STR EET- DOOR LATCHES, 


with small and neat keys. 


CASH | end DEED 


all fitted with Detector Locks. 


, . , ’ sr : 
‘{HUBB and SONS’ PRICE-LIST, with 
Illustrations of all the above articles, sent post-free on 
application at their Warehouses, 128, Gace, a * toria-street, 
, and 6s, St. James’s- strect, 8 London; 2, 
Lord-street, Liverpoot ; 08, Cross-street, Man eles 104, New- 
street, Birmingham ; oe Wolverhampton. Chubb’ s Ornamental 

Metal and Art Works, & St. Paul’ schurchyard, London. 


| EWIN CRAWCOU R and CO., 
4 
71, 73, and 


(‘HUBBS’ 


( {HUBBS’ BOXES, 




















Complete 
HOUSE FURNISHERS, 

75, Brompton-road, London. 

Established 110. 


(i OMPLETE ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, GRATIS. AND POST-FREE. 
NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION, 
CONTAINS NEARLY 700 DESIGNS OF 
USEFUL, ARTISTIC, AND WEL L- SEASONED FURNITURE 


AND ESTIMATES FOR FUI ‘ISHING EVERY CLASS 
OF HOUSES. 


| EWIN CRAWCOUR and CO 

7 forward ar coo selected Ni Catalogue 
ARRIAGE-PA 

to any Rallw ay Station in the Kingdom. 


DENTISTRY. 








PAPNLESS 


MR. G. H. JONES, 
BSURGEON-DENTIST, 
o7, GREAT RUSSELL-STREET, LONDON, 
(knmediately opposite the British Museu), 


Has —— her Majesty's Royal Letters — for his 
erfectly painless system of adapti 
(Prize Medal, London and Paris)” 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH BY ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE. 


Pastghict prveraee gratis and post-free. 
The following a — from numerous Testimonials, and 
from their high “oul rity further corroboration is deemed 


unnecessary :— 
TESTIMONIALS. 

My dear Sir,—Allow me to «xpress my sincere thanks for the 
ekiil and atte ntk ym displayed in nt vw construction of my artificial 
teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent 
I am glad to hear that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal 
Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of palu- 
leas dentistry. In recognition of es valuable services, you are 
at liberty to use my name 5. G. Hurcuins, 

By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 

G. 1. Jones, Esq. 

ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION (Limited), 
309, Regent-street, London. 
Patron—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
ScrenTiFic DEraRTMENT. 

Laboratory < Lao Science, 


This is to certify :—That I have analysed the Prize-Medal 
Teeth enbenttee to me, and find them to be composed only of 
minerals of extreme purity. I have also examined and testa! 
your pate ated painless system of adjustment; it is quite perfect, 
and is the most successful application of scientific laws, for 
securing actual wear and comfort, yet introduced. Both 

shysically and anatomically, they are a beautiful resemblance to 

he natural teeth, (Signed) 
Epw. V. Ganpyen, F.8.H., 8.A., 
Professor of Chemistry, and of the Ps ‘College, w. 

To G. H. Jones, Esq., Surgeon- “7 ama 


57, Great Kussell-street, 











"HE SPECIALITE WINES 
The surpassing popularity and reputation of the 


ss GPECIALITE SHERRY,” 
“ Free from Acidity and Heat," 


introduced five years ago, has prompted its Proprietors to 
produce other Wines in daily demand of equal 


NDEFECTIBILITY. : 
They confidently submit these Wines as being 


“THE PRODUCE OF THE GRAPE,” 


with their 


NATURAL REFRESHING VINOUS 
FLAVOUR AND BOUQUET. 


THE LOW QUOTATIONS are 
attributable to the combined advantages of Extensive 
Sales and the 


- ((ASH PAYMENT SYSTEM.” 


(THE 


(HE 


(THE 


+ hee 


“ SPECIALITE ” SHERRY. 
30s. PER DOZEN. 


“ SPECIALITE ” MONTILLA. 
30s. PER DOZEN, 


“ SPECIALITE ” MANZANILLA. 


30s. PER DOZEN, 


“ SPECIALITE” PORT. 


36s. PER DOZEN. 


“ SPECIALITE MADEIRA. 


428, PER DOZEN. 


“PRIMITIVE” SHERRY. 
DESSERT WINE, DRY OR RICH. 
368. PER DOZEN. 


“ SPECIALITE ” CLARET. 
20s. PER DOZEN. 


“ SPECIALITE ’ BURGUNDY. 


248. PER DOZEN. 


“ SPECIALITE ” 
MOSELLE. 
30s. PER DOZEN. 


“ SPECIALITE”’ BRANDY. 
60s. PER DOZEN. 
SPECIALITE SAUMUR 
CHAMPAGNE. 


This innocent and refreshing Wine, far superior and totally 
different to the ordinary Saumur champagne, is matchless. 


The MEDICAL EXAMINER yr tes :— 
“ Precisely the wine that is wanted for invalids and the public.” 
30s. PER DOZEN. 


RAtway CARRIAGE PAID. 
FELTOE and SONS, 


THE 
Y 
THE 


(THE 


[HE HOCK and 


THE 


MlYHE 


SOLE PROPRIETORS, 
AUBE MARLE-STREET, W. 


and 
80, BISHOPSGATE-STREET, E.C. 


Established 62 years. 





(An Elegant and Digestive Cordial 
auc h appreciated by Sportsmen, 
; ape fy Travellers, being 
’ TIGRE te uable for Cases of Choleraic 
G ING ER Nature and Indigestion. In Square 
eg Py Yellow Bin ¢ my ar 

J ing trade mare, ' ‘ A Negro’s Head.’ 
BR ANDY. 45s. ase.—26 and 27, High 

s 


i 
HEN RY BRE TT and co. ). UHolbora, London. 


MEDAL” WHISKY of the 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, | LI- 
MITED. Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition, 
i876. Jurors’ award :— 


FINE, FULL FLAVOUR, AND 

GOOD SPIRIT.” This Fine Old Irish Whisky 

may be had of the principal Wine and Spirit 

Dealers, and is supplied to Wholesale Merchants, 

in casks and cases, by 

THE CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, 
LIMITED, Morrison's Island, Cork. 


LIQUEUR 








“PRIZE 


: VERY 





KIXABAN'S LL WHISKY. 
Universally recommended by the Medical Profession. 
A pure old spirit, mild, mellow, delicious, ane most 
wholesome. Dr. Hassauy says :—* The sam 
soft and mellow to the taste, aromatic and 
the smell. The Whisk ive be pronounced to, be 

pure, well matured, an¢ excellent Lit; 
Wholesale—20, GREAT “TTCHFIELD-ATREET. LONDON, Ww. 





In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


EA and PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
4 which are cale lobed to deceive the Public, Lea and Pe rrins 
have adopted a LABEL, bearing their Signature, “* LEA 
and PERRLNS, enh Bignature is placed on ever bottle of 
WORCE ‘RSHIRB SAL CE, and without which none is 
genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; Crosse 
and Blackwell, London ; an two generally. Retail, 
by Dealers in Sauces throughout he Worl 


[DNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 








Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion : 
and safest’ aperient for delicate constitutions, 
ladies, and children. Of all Chemists. 





Springs. Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia 
and for Gout, Lithia and Potass. 


B's RUTHIN WATERS.—€rystal 


Jerks branded 
IS and SON, RUTHIN,” and every 
Label bears their Trade Mark Sok everywhere, 
and wholesale of R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin; 
North Wales. Lond L. Agents: W. BEST a 
BONS, Henrietta-street, Cavendish-® uare, 


[HE ASTRONOMER ROY AL, 

his report to the Admiralty (Aug. 13, 1870) on 40 ( Shro- 
nometers entered foz annual competition, says of M. F. DENTS 
CHRONOMETER—" This is As finest chronometer that we 
have ever had on trial.’"—M. Dent, Chronometer, Watch, and 
Clock Maker to the Queen, 4 Cockspur-street, Charing-cross 
Che Report on Chronometers, Wate hes, &c., by the Judges at 
the Philadelphia Exhibition can be had on application. 








Ih¢ \N, and LIME. 


(OALs, 
4 Works—Clay Cross, Chestertield. 
2, Burwood-place, Edgware-road, London, W. 


Chief Office—2 
Sale of Coal upwards 07 10,000 ) tons per annum. 
ish on deliv 


All orders ‘tu Chief Oflice, ‘as above. 





> 





‘OLT’S DERINGER REVOLVER, 
for Travellers and House Protection 
in Case, complete, delivered free to any part of ‘the United 
Kingdom on receipt of P ost Office Order for £4. 
ckel oo , 108. extra 
Address—COL T'S FIRE ARMS COMPANY, 
, Pall-mall, London, 
Price-List free. 








‘ASELIERS, in Crystl, Glass, Ormoulu, 
or Bronze, perdioave’ Fittings, &c A larre ase ortmnen 
ways on ¥ article marked with 


al jew. very Natt n 
D. HULETT and rth " Menutactarers, ow th lal 06, High. Ho Ibora. 





I ENHAM and SONS’ 
WIGMORE-STREET, 
LONDON, W. 
] ENHAM and SONS’ 
VENTILATING Stags LIGHTS. 
ane followihg are some of the advantages of this mode of 


vite carries off all the heat and foul air from the burner. 
é It ze siep ventilates the apartment by removing the heated and 
vitiated air. 
ra It introduces a constant supply of external fresh air. 
. The flame is powerful, steady, and cannot be affected by 


ay smoke escaping, the ceiling is not blackened. 


ENHAM and SONS’ 
SHOW-ROOMS FOR CHIMNEY-PLECES._ 
I ENHAM AND SONS’ 

__SHOW-ROOMS FOR FENDERS. 

] ENHAM and SONS’ 
_STOVES FOR DRAWING- 

] ENHAM and SONS’ 
STOVES FOR DINING-ROOMS. 


and SONS’ 
_STOVES FOR LIBRARIES. 


BENHAM and SONS’ 
STOVES FOR ENTRANCE-IALLS. 


BeExHAM and SONS’ 


STOVES FOR BED-ROOMS. 
and SONS’ 


DOG STOVES AND DOGS. 
BEX HAM and SONS’ 


CHINA TILE STOVES. 


BENHAM : and SONS’ 
TILE HEARTHS. 


BEX HAM and SONS’ 

GERMAN PORCELAIN STOVE may be 
seen in operation. Keeps alight for twelve 
hours. Consumes only 14 1b. coal in twenty- 
four hours.—00, 52, 54, Vigmore-street, w. 


ENHAM and SONS’ - 
PATENT COAL-ECONOMISING GRATES. 
This Grate in its construction is exactly the 
reverse of an ordinary Register Stove ; instead 
of being recessed in the mantel, all the heat- 
ing surface stands out proninceiy in the 
__Toom. —0, 52, 5A, Wigmore-street, 


BENHAM and SONS’ 
PATENT SLOW COMBUSTION GRATES 
keep alight for several hours, and save more 
than half the fuel.—50, -—00, 62, oA, Wigmore-street. -street. 


XT - 
BEX HAM and SONS’ 
COOKING APPARATUS.—For cocking par. 
poses Benham and Sons have various patented 
arrangements ada i to the various re- 
quirements of hotels, club-houses, hospitals, 
asylums, prisons, workhouses, schools ls, col- 
leges.—00, 52, 54, W igmore- street. 


BENHAM ana SONS’ 
_ KITCHEN RANGES. 
Bana and SONS’ 
_COOKING APPARATUS. 
| ENHAM and SONS’ 
ae AU NDRY APPARATUS. 


I ENHAM and SONS’ 
__ HEATING APPARATUS. 





ROOMS. 





BENHAM 





BENHAM 

















WEN HAM © and SONS’ 
i> HOT-WATER APPARATUS. 
RB} JENHAM and SONS’ 
STEAM-ENGINES. 
and SONS’ 


BENHAM 


LAUNDRY DRYING-CLOSETS. 


and SONS are also prepared to 
undertake ENGINEERS’ WORK of every 
description for Asylums, Workhouses, and 
other large establishments, comprising the 
following—viz., Steam Engines and Boilers; 
Heating Ap aratus, by means of hot water, 
hot air, or Team; Hot. and Cold Water Tanks 
and Services Pumps, &c.; Baths, Lavatories, 
Urinals, and Water-Closets ; prod s, Wash- 
houses, and Drying-Closets ; Gas- works and 
Gas-Fittings ; Hoists (or Lifts), for Dinners, 
Coals, &c. oun igmore-street, London, w. 
Fae tory, 66, Wigmnore-street. 


and SONS’ 
LIFTS (or HOISTS), to work by Hand a 
Steam or Hydraulic Power.—Wigmore-st., 


and SONS’ 
GAS-WORKS, GAS-FITTINGS, and Gas 
COOKING APPARATUS,.—, 52, and 654, 
Wigmore-street. 


and SONS’ 
PATENT VENTILATING KITCHENER. 
It requires no brickwork to fixit. It roasts, 
bakes, boils, and steams with one fire, and 
sup’ lies a bath if required. It carries off 
the he eat and smell of the kitchen. It can be 
fixed in its place in « few hours, after the fire- 
— is cleared out and Sa ef for it, and by 
ocal workmen, if preférred.—3#0, Wigmore-st. 


BENHAM 





BENHAM « 


BENHAM 


B ENHAM 
J 


<YNTC 
and SONS’ 
PATENT COAL CELLARETTE, or “ Lon- 
donderry,”’ is specially adapted for use in 
clubs, banking- ouses, hotels, railway sta- 
tions, Government offices, hospitals, steam- 
sackets, noblemen’s mansions, entrance-halls, 
c. Une Londonderry placed in a corridor or 
landing will supp fuel tor a whole sdte of 
rooms.—00, 52, &t, » Wigmore-street. 


BENHAM and SONS’ ~ 
PLATED TEA SERVICES, from aA. 


ENHAM and SONS’ 
PLATED DISH-COVERS, on Nickel, from 
£9 per Set. 


BENHAM 








| re and SONS’ 
__PLATED DESSERT KNIVES and FORKS. 





and SON 
_ PLATED sad KNIVES and FORKS. 


BEAM and SONS’ 
_PL ATED TEA-URNS, on Nickel, from £6 188. 


] ENHAM and SONS’ 
PLATED TEA-KETTLES,on Nickel,from£4. 


BES HAM 


BENHAM and SONS’ 
PLATED BISCUIT-BOXES, from 15s. 
and SONS’ 


PLATED TRAYS and WAITERS, from 30s. 


and SONS’ 
BRONZE TEA-URNS, from 0s. 


BENHAM " 


BENHAM 


BENHAM and SONS’ 
) _ BR INZE TEA-KETTLES, from 45s. 
BENHAM and SONS’ 
BATHS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
BENHAM and SONS’ 
) CLOCKS, BRONZES, and CANDELABRA. 
and SONS’ 


BENHAM 
GONGS and GONG-STANDS. 

and SONS’ 

OAK COAL-BOXES. 

and SONS 

WIGMORE-STREET, LONDON, W.; and at 


3, Mansfield Chambers, 8t. ph AL 
Manchester. 


BENHAM 


BENHAM 











TRADE-MARK. 
= ELECTRICITY IS LIFE.” 


PUL LVERMACHER’S 
PATENT 
ALVANIC CHAIN-BANDS, 
BATTERIES, &c., 
RECENTLY IMPROVED, 
A ed by the Academy of Medicine of Paris and other 

De dice “Authoritice in England and Abroad. 

ITAL ENERGY, it is well known, 
depends upon the unimpaired functions of the nervo- 
electric fluid governing the whole economy; any de- 
Soeacy thereo: in the system manifests itself, according 
to local parts of the body, by « variety of trouble- 
some ailments, such as 


BELTS, 











Indigestion Asthma, Local spron ! 

diver Complaints, Bronchitis, General Debi ey. 
Neuralgia, Paralysis, Female Complaints, 
Sciatica, Epilepsy, Menta! and 

Jeafness, eumatism, Physical Weakness, 
Writer's. ry Cramp, Gout, Fune — i rders, 
Loss of Voice, Constipation, 


This is no conjecture, but an established scie nod fact, 
and it must be admitted that the continuous Volta- 
Electric currents of these Chain-Bands, although ap- 
plied externally, penetrate to the innermost organs, pro- 
moting digestic yn, circulation, and nutrition, and per- 
form their recuperative and restorative work in a silent, 
natural way, devoid of the costliness, uncertainty, and 
inconvenience of ordinary treatment, or of any un- 
pleasant sensation by shocks, counter-irritation, &c. 


~ . . 
R. PULVERMACHER refrains from 
advancing statements of his own in favour of his Medico- 
Galvanic appliances, but confines himself mainly to 
quomtions fom the opinions of competent medical and 
scientific authorities, including Sir Charles Locock, Ba: 
le 18 Holland, Bart, M.D. 
R. -R.S. ; R. Martin, Bart., U.B., 
F.R.C.S., F.8.A., and veS.; Sir W. Fergusson, Lart., 
M.D., F-R.8., FRCS. 











Pamphle GAL VANISM, NATURE'S CHIEF 
RESTORER OF IMPAIRED VITAL ENERGY.” Sent 
post-free for three stamps. 


ANOTHES SELECTION OF GENU igh Re RIVATE 
STIMONIALS OF RECENT TE. 


ALVANISM v. CRAMP. 
“ 9, Silver-strect, Manningham, Sept. 13, 1877. 
“ Dear Sir,—The electric band I had from you has n 
— blessing to the patient for whom it was procured, 
revious to wearing it, he suffered greatly from cramp 
could not hold the tools he worked with, and ha 
drequent attacks at night in the legs and thigh. A wee 
r, and ever since the application of the band, the cramp 
has entirely ceased.—I am, dear Sir, yours truly 
“ Mr.’Puivermacher. * E. SCHOLEFIELD.” 


’ + 
ALVANISM Y. INDIGESTION. 
New-street, Woodbridge, Sept. 2, 1877. 

“ Dear Sir,—Havin derived great bonefit Ly wearing 
one of your galvanic belts, which I had from you in May 
last, I feel it my duty and Esiviege to acknowledge my 
thanks to you. The complaint was indigestion, frum 
which I suffered very much.—Yours re soetully, 

“? ee ADAMS. 
“ Mr, J. L. Pulvermacher, 1%, Regent- strech, London.” 


: ‘ 
ALVANISM v. HEADACHE and 
NUMBNESS in FEET. 
Dear 813 bd assage, Birmingham, Aug. 29, 1877. 
Sir,— eet I cannot speak too highly ot ur 
ite. I J. derived very much beneiit from using 
thie I am quite free from pain in the head, and have 
not h had any numbness in my feet for a very long time, 
I have not consulted a medical man since I cominenc ae 
to wear the combined bands. I have no rheum atic pa 
and, although sixty-three years of age, I feel tifteen veame 
younent, py can now walk seven or eight miies without 
eeling fatigued, whereas I used not to be abie to walk 
one mile.—I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 
“Mr. J. L. Pulvermacher. “James De 


GALVANISM v. HEMIPLEGIA of FIVE 


YEARS’ DURATION. 














wson,”” 


Aug. 18, 1877, 
“ My dear Sir,—1 received your Chain: ‘Band last Mi Ay. 
for my case, which is one of hemiplegia of tive years’ 
duration. I put it on according to directions, and I had 
not been in half an hour before both legs felt the 
effect of the electric power, which was not at all un- 
leasant. At the end of a week I could use the affected 
eg as well as ever, and I am now happy to say the appli- 
ance has made a complete cure in my case, and restured 
me to perfect health and strength.—I. ain, dear § Sir, yours 
‘G 


trul Buckie. 
Mr. J. L. Pulvermacher.”’ 


GALVANISM v. NERVOUS HEADACHE. 


Exhall, Aug. 7, 1877. 
Dear Sir,—It affords me great sleawape to testify to the 
efficiency of — appliances. I was a great sufferer from 
nervous heac ‘or over 20 years. tried no end of 
remedies, but never found any relief until April last, 
when I purchased one of your Chain-Bands, which I wore 
for a fortnight continuously, and I have never had an 

attack since.—I am, dear Sir, yours gr atefully, 
* ELiza peru ‘Hazeraoy, 
“Mr. Pulvermacher, 1%, Regent-street.’ 


.| GAY ANISM v. DEAFNESS 
DOLOL Bet X. 
sarthage, Ross, July 3 

“ Dear Sir,—I am happy > inform you thatt 
ances you forwarded to me for deafness and tic dok “ALY 
greatly relieved me, especially in the case of the first- 
mentioned c ymplaint. 

** I have been afflicted for the past fifty years, but it has 
not beeiaso severe since using your Chain-Band. 

“The above information I ought to have forwarded 
much earlier for the good of others.—I am, dear Sir, 
yours trul be A *, CORSER. 

“Mr. Pulvermacher.”’ 


yr TOQATTIO 
G?*rV ANISM v. BILIOUSNESS. 
“ High-street, Leiston, Suffolk, July 

“BSir,—I am happy to say I am quite weil. 
the Band off about a fortnight, and I can now cat almost 
anything, and not feel the worse for it, whereas before 
lcould eat nothing but what disagreed with me. 1 recom- 
mend your treatment to anyone who suffers from bHious- 
ness, pees have not felt any such symptoms since wearing 
your belt. 

“ Accept my earnest thanks. I will recommend your 
treatment to all sufferers. Your instructions are sv 
sim le that one cannot go amiss 

lieve me, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
*‘Avucustus TiTLow. 


and 





31, 1877. 
I have le ft 


“ Mr. J. L. Pulvermacher.” 


( ‘ALVANISM v. SCIATICA. 

** Albany Cottage, Lymington, Hants, July 31, 1877. 
“Dear Sir,—It is with fee ings of deep gratitude 
desire to inform you of my recovery from Sciatica , 
using one of your Chain-Bands. I have been suffering 
fur more thanja twelvemonth, and finding but little 
relief from innumerable remedies, I consulted a fourth 
doctor, who roery recommended me to try one of 
your Bands. I did so at once, and at the time I could 
neither walk nor lie without great pain, but within a 
week I was greatly relieved, and in a fortnight could 
take a short walk, and after wearing it a few weeks felt 

us strong as ever. Two months ago I procured 
another appliance for Indigestion, from which I have 
found great relief. I shall do all in my power to acquaint 
my friends of the benefit I have derived from your 
Galvanic c my Bands.—I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 
‘Mr. J. L. Pulvermachker.”’ oMMA GRUNSELL.. 


GAL ANISM v. GENERAL DEBILITY 
and SLEEPLESSNESS. 
“* Mount Pleasant, Spennymoor, July 27, 1877. 

“ Dear Sir,—I have very much pleasure in informing 
you that I have derived great benefit from the use « 
your Chain-Bands. I was unfit for any duties, suffering 

reat depression, want of energy, and sleep, and 
vegan wearing your Chain-Band on April 11, and, 
having followed out the directions, I am pleased to say 
I have derived more benefit from it than I ever hoped 
for. My cough is altogether gone; in fact, I am better 
in every way than ever I was. I will only add that I 
have perfect faith in your appliances.—I am, dear Sir, 
yose truly : J. Mupray. 


. L. Pulvermacher, Esq." 


—The credulity of Invalids being so 
constantly imposed upon by certain adve — 

Mr. Pulvermacher, 

curative success of his 


confident in the thirty ars 
PATENT GALY ANIC AP- 
PLIANCES for Self-Application, is always desirous to 
offer that guarantee of sincerity which the public has a 
rig' ht to demand. In order to anticipate doubts as to the 
bona fide nature of the numerous documents and testi- 
monials, both medical, contained in his Pamphlet, and 
inserted in the Newspapers, he publishes the names and 
addresses from whence they emanate. In those cases, 
however, where only initials and incemplete addresses 
are given, in accordance with the wishes of the patients, 
Mr. Pulvermacher will be happy to furnish, on applica- 
tion, any desired information tu authenticate the same. 


VOR FURTHER TESTIMONL ALS , both 
Medical and Private, see Pamphlet, VANISM, 
NATURE’ BC JHIEF HESTORER. f 1MP Aint D VITAL 
EN ERGY,” post-free for three stamps. 


JI. L. PULVERMACHER’S 


GALVANIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


aa STREET, LONDON, W. 
(Nearly opposite Conduit-street). 









| 
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PAISLEY; AND 


23, IRONMONGER-LANE, LONDON (THE OLD HOUSE). 


J. and G. JOHNSTON, as Merchants, were the first House in England to advertise and introduce CORN FLOUR for the English 


and Export Markets. They are not now responsible for the quality of any Corn Flour but that which bears their own namo. 


% 


WITH STEWED FRUIT OF ALL. KINDS; f 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANC-MANGE, CAKES; TO THICKEN SOUPS, SAUCES, BEEF TEA; 
FOR ALL THE USES OF THE BEST ARROWROOT, AND WITH MILK FOR CHILDREN’S FOOD, 


JOHNSTON'S 


CORN 


FLOUR 
IS 


THE BEST. 


It is rich in heat-giving and flesh-forming properties ; milk contains the constituents of bone and muscle, and the two in combination 
afford the most perfect and complete nourishment, closely resembling in nutritive value ordinary beef and bread, and in a form the most 
palatable and digestible, and therefore especially suitable for Children, and Mothers whilst nursing. 


The emphatic and voluntarily declared opinion of The Lancet (Noy. 13, 1875), is that JOHNSTON’S CORN FLOUR is “ quite free 


from adulteration ” 
has become a necessity.” 


and ‘decidedly superior.” 





The same article on JOHNSTON’S CORN FLOUR states that CORN FLOUR “ itself 


The following are EXTRACTS from the EVIDENCE taken by the COMMITTEE of the HOUSE of COMMONS on the 
ADULTERATION OF FOOD ACT, returned to the House on July 3, 1874 :— 


CHARLES A. CAMERON, M.D., Professor of Political | 
Medicine in the Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland ; 


Analyst for Dublin, Limerick, Waterford, Kilkenny, | | 


Galway, and Sixteen Irish Counties. Examined. 


Answer to Question 4655 :—‘‘ I am speaking now as a 
} hysician; and I think that a great number of children 
who could easily digest a delicately prepared Corn Flour 
could not eat a lump of wheaten flour made into dough, or 
cooked in any form, or even rice flour.” 


Answer to Question 4656 :— 
and I have six of them—have used a large quantity of 
Corn Flour.” 


Question 4820 :—*‘ Would you state that it (Corn Flour) 
was a fiesh-forming nutriment in a very minimum degree?” 
Avswer: 
portion of flesh.” 


. All my children— | 


“No; I consider that it would form a very large | 


AUGUSTUS VOELCKER, Ph.D., F.R.S., Chemist of the , 


Royal Agricultural Society. Examined. 


Question 5664 :—‘*‘We have had evidence that some 
kinds of arrowroot will command a wholesale price of two 
shillings per pound ; in your Opinion, is there more nutri- 
ment in a pound of some of those Corn Flours which you 
can get at about one fourth the price?” Answer: ‘No. 
The two sbillings is quite a fancy price for a fancy article, 
but . . . Corn Flour is just as nutritious as the more 
expensive arrowroots.” 


Question 5826 :—‘* With regard to Corn Flour,. you 
believe that the Corn Flour, if mixed with milk, may be 
beneficial to children?” Answer: ‘‘ I know that it is.” 


Question 5555 :—‘‘ Generally in conjunction with milk, 
is it not?” Answer: ‘‘ Yes; in conjunction with milk. 
Nobody in his senses would think of Corn Flour or any of 
| those preparations by themselves.” 





The following is the Report of the Committee :— 

‘* The attention of your Gommittee has been called to 
the article known as Corn Flour, in reference to which 
important evidence as to its purity and its useful dietetic 
qualities has been given by some eminent medical and 
chemical authorities, which, however, is denied by one 
witness. Your Committee are fully convinced that the 
manufacture is quite legitimate, and that, like Arrowroot, 
Sago, and other starch foods, Corn Flour is perfectly 
wholesome, but that it should not in any case be given to 
infants without a considerable admixture of milk.” 





“IT have examined JOHNSTON’S CORN FLOUR, 
and find it perfectly pure and most excellent in quality. 
When boiled with milk, it affords complete nourishment 
for Children and persons of weak digestion. 

CHAS. A. CAMERON, M.D., F.R.C.S.L, 
Professor of Chemistry, Royal College 
of Surgeons, Dublin. 


JOHNSTON’S CORN FLOUR, being perfectly pure, is not liable to ferment, and keeps sweet in any climate for years. 


To be obtained in all Parts of the World by order through Grocers, &c. 


Some reasons why 





For ry ies it is Packed specially with great care. 


JOHNSTON'S CORN FLOUR SHOULD ALWAYS BE EXPRESSLY NAMED 


“Tt is quite free from adulteration.”—The Lancet. 


It is not Rice Flour; it is prepared at great expense exclusively from Maize,—Indian Corn. 
In combination with milk, it is the most perfect food for Children. 
Merchants, were the first House in England to advertise and introduce Corn Flour for the English and Export Markets. 


flesh-forming properties. 


When Corn Flour is ordered :— 


“Ts decidedly superior.” —The’ Lancet. 


It is rich in heat-giving and 
J. and G. JOHNSTON, as 
At 


their own risk and expense, they have been almost entirely instrumental in introducing it as an invaluable article of nutritious food. 


The Name CORN FLOUR is unfairly appropriated to articles that are not CORN FLOUR, but cheap imitations. 


JOHNSTON'S 


Superior ‘quality, warranted free from adulteration. 
also in 14]b. bags. 


and Gruel; 





SCOTCH 


Packets, + lb., 


OATMEAL. 


2 1b., and 11b., with plain directions for making Porridge, Brose, 
To be obtained by order from all Grocers, &c. 


JOHNSTON'S PREPARED PEA FLOUR. 


Genuine Scotch,—superior quality, with plain directions for making Soup, Pease-Brose, and Pease-Pudding; Packets, 1d., 2d., 3d., 


and 6d. 

















DRAWN BY F. BARNARD. 


Isabel Miller, I want you to be my wife.” 


“ 


SCENE FROM “MY LADY’S MONEY.” 
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isabel read the letter. For a moment the shock of the discovery 
held her speechless. She recovered herself, and returned the letter. 

** It is true,”’ she answered. 

Hardyman staggered back as if she had shot him. 

“True that you are guilty ?”’ he asked. 

*“No; Laminnocent. Everybody who knows me believes in 
my innocence, It is true that the appearances were against me. 
They are against me still.” Having said this, she waited, quietly 
and firmly, for his next words. 

He his hand over his forehead with a sigh of relief. 
**Tt’s bad enough as it is,” he said, speaking quietly on his side. 
»*‘ But the remedy for it is plain enough. Come back to the tent.” 

She never moved. ‘* Why?” she asked. 

** Do you suppose I don’t believe in your innocence, too?’ he 
answered. ‘‘The one way of setting you right with the world 
now, is for me to make you my wife, in spite of the appearances 
that point to you. I’m too fond of you, Isabel, to’give you up. 
Come back with me, and I will announce our marriage to my 
friends. 

She took his hand, and kissed it. 
you,”’ she said ; ‘‘ but it must not be.” 

He took a step nearertoher. ‘*‘ What do you mean?” he asked. 

“Tt was against my will,”’ she pursued, “that my aunt con- 
cealed the truth from you. 
wrong no more. Your mother is right, Alfred. After what has 
happened, I am not fit to be your wife until my innocence is proved. 
It is not proved yet.”’ 

The angry colour began to rise in his face once more. ‘Take 
care,”’ he said; ‘‘I am not in a humour to be trifled with.” 

**T am not trifling with you,”’ she answered in low sad tones. 

** You really mean what you say ?”’ 

**T mean it.”’ 

*‘ Don’t be obstinate, Isabel. Take time to consider.” 

‘** You are very kind, Alfred. My dutyis plain to me. I will 
marry you—if you still wish it—when my good name is restored to 
me. Not before.”’ 


** Tt is generous and good of 


He laid one hand on her arm, and pointed with the other to the | 
guests in the distance, all leaving the tent on the way to their | 


carriages. 

** Your good name will be restored to you,”’ he said, ‘‘on the 
day when I make you my wife. The worst enemy you have cannot 
associate my name with a suspicion of theft. 
think a little before you decide. You see those people there. If 
you don’t change your mind by the time they have got to the 
cottage, it’s good-by between us, and good-by for ever. 
to wait for you; I refuse to accept a conditional engagement. 
Wait, and think. They’re walking slowly; you have got some 
minutes more.”’ 

He still held her arm, watching the guests as they gradually 
receded from view. It was not until they had all collected in a 
group outside the cottage door that he spoke himself, or that he 
permitted Isabel to speak again. 

** Now,” he said ; ‘*‘ you have had your time to get cool. 
you take my arm, and join those people with me? or, will you say 
good-by for ever? ”’ 

** Forgive me, Alfred!’ she began, gently. ‘I cannot con- 
sent, in justice to you, to shelter myself behind your name. It is 
the name of your family ; and they have a right to expect that you 
will not degrade it ”’ 

‘*T want a plain answer,”’ he interposed, sternly. ‘‘ Which is 
Yes, or No?” 
She looked at him with sad compassionate eyes. Her voice was 
firm as she answered him in the one word that he had desired. The 
word was—‘'‘ No!” 

Without speaking to her, without even looking at her, he turned 
and walked back to the cottage. 

Making his way silently through the group of visitors—-every 
one of whom had been informed of what had happened by his 
sister—with his head down and his lips fast closed, he entered the 
parlour, and rang the bell which communicated with his foreman’s 
rooms at the stables. 

‘**You know that I am going abroad on business?” he said, 
when the man appeared. 

** Yes, Sir.”’ 

“*T am going to-day—goi 
the horse to be put to imstan ; in the dog-cart. 
wanted before I am off ?”’ 

The inexorable necessi 2s of business asserted their claims 
through the obedient medi 1 of theforeman. Chafing at the delay, 
Hardyman was obliged to sit at his desk, signing cheques and 
} assing accounts, with the .og-cart waiting in the stable-yard. 

A knock at the door « artled him in the middle of his work. 
**Come in” he called out sharply. 

He looked up, expec.ing to see one of the guests or one of the 
servants. It was Mood, who entered the room. Hardyman laid 
down his pen, and fixed | is eyes sternly on the man who had dared 
to interrupt him. 

** What the devil do you want?” he asked. 

‘*T have seen Miss Isabel, and spoken with her,” Moody replied. 
‘‘Mr. Hardyman, I believe it is in your power to set this matter 
right. For the young lady’s sake, Sir, you must not leave England 
without doing it.’’ 

Hardyman turned to his foreman. ‘Is this fellow mad or 
drunk ¢”’ he asked. 

Moody proceeded as calmly and as resolutely as if those words 
had not been spoken. ‘‘I apologise for my intrusion, Sir. I will 
trouble you with no explanations. I will only ask one question. 
Have you a memorandum of the number of that five-hundred pound 
note which you paid’ away in France? ’”’ 

Hardyman lost all control over himself. 

‘**You scoundrel!” he cried, “‘have you been prying into my 
private affairs ? Is it your business to know what I did in France ?” 

*“Is it your vengeance on a woman to refuse to tell her the 
number of a bank-note ?’? Moody rejoined, firmly. 

That answer forced its way, through Hardyman’s anger, to 
Hardyman’s sense of honour. He roze and advanced to Moody. 
For a moment the two men faced each other in silence. ‘‘ You’re 
a bold fellow,”’ said Hardyman, with a sudden change from anger 
towony. “Ill do the lady justice. 1’ll look at my pocket-book.” 

He put his hand into the breast-pocket of his coat; he searched 
his other pockets ; he turned over the objects on his writing-table. 
The book was gone. 

Moody watched him with a feeling of despair. ‘‘Oh! Mr. 
Hardyman, don’t say you have lost your pocket-book ! ”” 

He sat down again at his desk, with sullen submission to the 
new disaster. ‘‘ All I can say is you’re at liberty to look for it,’’ 
he replied. ‘‘I must have dropped it somewhere.””? He turned 
impatiently to the foreman. ‘‘ Now, thent What is the next 
cheque wanted? I shall go mad if I wait in this damned place 
much longer! ”’ 

Moody left him, and found his way to the servants’ offices. 
*“* Mr. Hardyman has lost his pocket-book,’”’ he said. ‘“ Look for 
it, indoors and out—on the lawn and in the tent. Ten pounds 
reward for the man who finds it!” 

Servants and waiters instantly dispersed, eager for the promised 
reward. The men who pursued the search outside the cottage 
divided their forces. Some of them examined the lawn and 
the flower-beds. Others went straight to the empty tent. 
These last were too completely absorbed in pursuing the object in 
view to notice that they disturbex ating a stolen lunch of 
his own from the morsels left on the The dog slunk away 
under the canvas when the men came in, ed in hidi 
had gone, then returned to the tent, and went on with hi 

Moody hastened back to the part of the grounds 
shrubbery) in Which Isabel was waiting his return. 

She looked at him, while he was telling her of his interview wi 
Hardyman, with an expression in her eyes which he had never seen 
in them before—an expression which set his heart beating wildly, 


oS 


it ? 


by the night train to Dover. Order 
Is there anything 


a dog, « 


ne 


and made him break off in his narrative before he had reached the | 


end. 

**T understand,” she said quis tly, as he stopped in confusion. 
*“* You have,made one more sacrifice to my welfare. Robert! I 
believe you ate the noblest man that ever breathed the breath of 


life!” 
His eyes sank before hers; he blushed likeaboy. ‘I have done 


| nothing for you yet,’’ he said. 


I did wrong to consent to it; I will do | 





Remember that, and | 
| noon! 


I refuse | 


Will | 
| hand significantly as it rested on his arm. 





** Don’t despair of the future if the 
pocket-book should not be found. I knew who the man is who 
received the bank-note ; and I have oly to find him to decide the 
question whether it és the stolen note or not.” 

She smiled sadly at his enthusiasm. ‘‘ Are you going back to 
Mr. Sharon to help you ?”’ she asked. * “‘ That trick he played me 
has destroyed my belief in him. He no more knows than I do who 
the thief really is.” 

“You are mistaken, Isabel. He knows—and I know.” He 
stopped there, and made a sign to her to be silent. One of the 
servants was approaching them. 

**1s the pocket-book found ?’? Moody asked. 

** No, Sir.”’ 

“* Has Mr. Hardyman left the cottage?” 

** He has just gone, Sir. Have you any further instructions to 
give us ?” 

“‘No. There is my address in London, if the pocket-book should 
be found.” 

The man took the card that was handed to him and retired. 
Moody offered his arm to Isabel. ‘‘I am at your service,” he said, 
‘*when you wish to return to your aunt.’ 

They had advanced nearly as far as the tent, on their way out ef 
the grounds, when they were met by a gentleman walking towards 
them from the cottage. He was a stranger to Isabel. Moody 
immediately recognised him as Mr. Felix Sweetsir. 

**Ha! our good Moody!” cried Felix. ‘‘ Enviable man! you 
look younger than ever.’”?’ He took off his hat to Isabel; his 
bright restless eyes suddenly became quiet as they rested on her. 


‘*Have I the honour of addressing the future Mrs. Hardyman ? | 


May I offer my best congratulations? What has become of our 
friend Alfred ?”’ 


Moody answered for Isabel. ‘‘If you will make inquiries at 


the cottage, Sir,”’ he said, ‘‘ you will find that you are mistaken, to | 


say the least of it, in addressing your questions to this young lady.”’ 

Felix took off his hat again— with the most becoming appearance 
of surprise and distress. 

** Something wrong, I fear?’ he said, addressing Isabel. ‘‘ I 
am indeed, ashamed if I have ignorantly given you a moment’s 
pain. Pray accept my most sincere apologies. have only this 
instant arrived; my-health would not allow me to be present at 
the Iuncheon. Permit me to express the earnest hope that matters 
may be set right to the satisfaction of all parties. Good after- 

He bowed with elaborate courtesy, and turned back to the 
cottage. 

** Whois that ?”? Isabel asked. 

** Lady Lydiard’s nephew, Mr. Felix Sweetsir,’’ Moody answered, 
with a sudden sternness of tone, and a sudden coldness of manner, 
which surprised Isabel. 

** You don’t like him ?”’ she said. 

As she spoke, Felix stopped to give audience to one of the grooms, 
who had apparently been sent with a message to him. He turned 
so that his face was once more visible to Isabel. Moody pressed her 


‘Tt ’s time to warn 


, 


** Look well at that man,” he whispered. 
you. Mr. Felix Sweetsir is the worst enemy you have! 

Isabel heard him in speechless astonishment. He went on in 
tones that trembled with suppressed emotion. 

** You doubt if Sharon knows the thief. You doubt if I know 
the thief. Isabel! as certainly as the heaven is above us, there 
stands the wretch who stole the bank-note !”’ 

She drew her hand out of his arm with a cry of terror. She 
looked at him as if she doubted whether he was in his right mind. 

He took her hand, and waited a moment trying to compose 
himself. 

** Listen to me,”’ he said. ‘‘ At the first consultation I had with 
Sharon he gave this advice to Mr. Troy and to me. He said, 
‘ Suspect the very last person on whom suspicion could possibly fall.’ 
Those words, taken with the questions he had asked before he pro- 
nounced his opinion, struck through me as if he had struck me with 
a knife. I instantly suspected Lady Lydiard’s nephew. Wait! 
From that time to this I have said nothing of my suspicion to any 
living soul. I knewin my own heart that it took its rise in the 
inveterate dislike that I have always felt for Mr. Sweetsir, and I 
distrusted it accordingly. But I went back to Sharon, for all that, 
and put the case into his hands. His investigations informed me 
that Mr. Sweetsir owed ‘ debts of honour’ (as gentlemen call them), 
incurred through lost bets, to a large number of persons, and 
among them a bet of five hundred pounds lost to Mr. Hardyman. 
Further inquiries showed that Mr. Hardyman had taken the lead 
in declaring that he would post Mr. Sweetsir as a defaulter, and 
have him turned out of his clubs, and turned out of the betting- 
ring. Ruin stared him in the face if he failed to pay his debt to 
Mr. Hardyman on the last day left to him—the day after the note 
was lost. On that very morning Lady Lydiard, speaking to me of 
her nephew’s visit to her, suid, ‘ If I had given him an opportunity 
of speaking, Felix would have borrowed money of me; = it in 
his face.” One moment more, Isabel. I am not only certain that 
Mr. Sweetsir took the five-hundred pound note out of the open 
letter, I am firmly persuaded that he is the man who told Lord 


Rotherfield of the circumstances under which you left Lady | 


Lydiard’s house. Your marriage to Mr. Mardyman might have 
put you in a position to detect the theft. You, not I, might, in 
that case, have discovered from your husband that the stolen note 
was the note with which Mr. Sweetsir paid his debt. He came 
here, you may depend on it, to make sure that he had succeeded in 
destroying your prospects. A more depraved villain at heart than 
that man never swung from a gallows! ” ° 

He checked himself at those words. The shock of the dis- 
closure, the passion and vehemence with which he spoke, over- 
whelmed Isabel. She trembled like a frightened child. 

While he was still trying to soothe and reassure her, a low 
whining made itself heard at their feet. They looked down, and 
saw Tommie. Finding himself noticed at last, he expressed his 
sense of relief by a bark. Something dropped out of his mouth. 
As Moody stooped to pick it up, the dog ran to Isabel and pushed 
his head against her feet, as his way was when he expected to have 
the handkerchief thrown over him, preparatory to one of those 
games at hide and seek which have been already mentioned. Isabel 

ut out her hand to caress him, when she was stopped by a cry from 
Moody. It was Ais turn to tremble now. His voice faltered as he 
said the words, ‘‘ The dog has found the pocket-book ! ”’ 

He opened the book with shaking hands. A betting-book was 
bound up in it, with the customary calendar. He turned to the 
date of the day after the robbery. 

There was the entry :—‘ Felix Sweetsir. Paid £500. Note 
numbered, N 8, 70564; dated 15th May, 1875.”’ 

Moody took from his waistcoat-pocket his own memorandum of 
the number of the lost bank-note. ‘‘ Read it, Isabel,’ he said. ‘I 
won’t trust my memory.” 

She read it. The number and date of the note entered in the 
pocket-book exactly corresponded with the number and date of the 
note that Lady Lydiard had placed in her letter. 

Moody handed the pocket-book to Isabel. 
of your innocence,”’ he said, ‘‘ thanks to the dog! Will you writ 
and tell Mr. Hardyman what has happened ?”’ he asked, with his 
head down, and his eyes on the ground. 


She answered him, with the bright colour suddenly flowing | 


over her face. 

** You shall write to him,” she said, “‘ when the time comes. 

** What time ?’’ he asked. 

She threw her arms round his neck, and hid her face on his 
bosom. 

** The time,”’ she whispered, ‘‘ when I am your wife.” 
A low growl from Tommie reminded them that he too had som 
claim to be noticed. 

Isabel dropped on her knees, and saluted her old playfellow with 
the heartiest kisses she had ever gi 
acquaintance began. ‘* You darling!”’’ she said, as she put him down 
again, ‘‘ what can I do to reward you?” 

Tommie rolled over on his back—imore slowly than usual, in con- 
sequence of his luncheon in the tent. He elevated his four paws in 
the air, and looked lazily at Isabel out of his bright brown eyes. 
If ever a dog’s look spoke yet, Tommie’s look said, “I have eaten 
too much ; rub my stomach.” 


” 














.| a deaf ear and hardens her heart. Sometimes, 
‘* There is the proof 


n him since the day when their | 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Persons of a speculative turn of mind are informed that the follow- 
ing document is for sale, and are requested to mention what sum 
they will give for it. ae 

“I OU, Lady Lydiard, five hundred pounds (£500), Felix 
Sweetsir.”’ ’ 

Her Ladyship became possessed of this pecuniary remittance 
under circumstances which surround it with a halo of romantic 
interest. It was the last communication she was destined to receive 
from her accomplished nephew; and there was a Note attached to 
it, which cannot fail to enhance its value in the estimation of all 
right-minded persons who assist the circulation of paper money. 

The lines that follow are strictly confidential :— 


* Note.—Our excellent Moody informs me, my dear aunt, that 

ou have decided (against his advice) on ‘ refusing to prosecute.’ I 

ave not the slightest idea of what he means; but I am very much 

obliged to him, nevertheless, for reminding me of a circumstance 
which is of some interest to yourself personally. 

**Tam on the point of retiring to the Continent in search of 
health. One pie forgets something important when one starts 
on a journey. Before Moody called, I had entirely forgotten to 
mention that I had the pleasure of borrowing five hundred pounds 
of you some little time since. 

** On the oceasion to which I refer, your language and manner 
suggested that you would not lend me the money if I asked for it. 
Obviously, the only course left was to take it without asking. I took 
it while Moody was gone to get me some Curagoa; and | returned 
to the picture-gallery in time to receive that delicious liqueur from 
the footman’s hands, 

** You will naturally ask why I found it necessary to supply 
myself (if I may borrow an expression from the language of State 
finance) with this ‘forced loan.’ I was actuated by motives which 
I think do me honour. My position at the time was critical in the 
extreme. My credit with the money-lenders was at an end; my 
friends had ail turned their backs on me. I must either take the 
money or disgrace my family. If there is a man living who is 
sincerely attached to his family, I am that man. I took the money. 

** Conceive your position as my aunt (I say nothing of myself), 
if I had adopted the other alternative. ‘Turned out of the Jockey 
Club, turned out of Tattersalls’, turned out of the bétting ring; in 
short, posted publicly as a defaulter before the noblest institution 
in England, the Turf—and all for want of five hundred pounds to 
stop the mouth of the greatest brute I know of, Alfred Hardyman! 
Let me not harrow your feelings (and mine) by dwelling on it. 
Dear and admirable woman! ‘To you belongs the honour of saving 
the credit of the family; I can claim nothing but the inferior merit 
of having offered you the opportunity. 

**My I O U, it is needless to say, accompanies these lines. Can 
I do anything for you abroad ?—F. 8.”’ 

To this it is only necessary to add (first) that Moody was per- 
fectly right in believing F. S. to be the person who informed 
Hardyman’s father of Isabel’s position when she left Lady 
Lydiard’s house ; and (secondly) that Felix did really forward Mr. 


| Troy’s narrative of the theft to the French police, altering nothing 


in it but the number of the lost bank-note. 


What is there left to write about? Nothing is left—but to say 
good-by (very sorrowfuily on the writer’s part) to the Persons of 
the Story. 

Good-by to Miss Pink—who will regret to her dying day that 
Isabel’s answer to Hardyman was No. 

Good-by to Lady Lydiard—who differs with Miss Pink, and 
would have regretted it, to her dying day, if the answer had been 
Yes. 

Good-by to Moody and Isabel—whose history has closed with 
the closing of the clergyman’s book on their wedding-day. 

Good-by to Hardyman—who has sold his farm and his horses, 
and has begun a new lif+ among the famous fast trotters of America. 

Good-by to old Sha:et —who, a martyr to his promise, brushed 
his hair and washed his rave in honour of Moody’s marriage ; and 
catching a severe cold as the necessary consequence, declared, in 
the intervals of sneezing, that he would ‘ never do it again.’’ 

And last, not least, good-bye to Tommie? No. The writer 
gave Tommie his dinner not half an hour since, and is too fond of 
him to say good-bye. 

THE END. 








‘“FATHER CHRISTMAS: OUR LITTLE ONES’ BUDGET.” 
Here is a new claimant for public favour, and one which, if quality 
and quantity have their due influence, will hold its own among its 
numerous competitors. It is edited by Miss D’Anvers, whose con- 
tributions to literature, for youth especially, are well known. 
Austin Dobson has in it a charming piece of verse, entitled “‘ Little 
Blue Ribbons;”’ and there are other names of note among its 
writers. Itis a pleasant medley of pictures, fairy tales, acrostics, 
stories, verses, and all that delights the youthful mind. Given with 


| it are three pictures printed in colours, one of which is a chromo- 
| lithograph of a fascinating little belle, who has just entered her 


teens, and who, if alive, would break many a boy’s heart. The 
price of “ Father Christmas” is One Shilling; and it is published 
at the office of the J//ustrated London News, 198, Strand, W.C. 


MAKING THE CHRISTMAS PUDDING. 


A week or two before Christmas is a stirring time for most. 
Christmas literature, generally of the lightest, much unlike in this 
respect our solid Christmas fare, swarms from the press. Grocers’ 
shops become centres of attraction to longing urchins, whose eyes 
fasten greedily on piled-up heaps of raisins, currants, French 
plums, and candied peel—lemon, orange, and citron; and ‘ goose 
clubs,’’ guaranteeing each subscriber a goose and a bottle of 
brandy, are in full swing. In the theatres troops of children are in 
course of training to take their part in the coming Pantomime—no 
transformation on the stage, of Tumbledown Castle into Titania’s 
Palace, being greater than the change of untidy, squalid gutter- 
children into graceful fairies. In private houses, too, gleesome 
preparations for Christmas are in progress. Poor or desolate 
indeed must be the household into which the Coming Event does 
not shed some warmth. In workhouses and even in gaols the spirit 
of the season is felt. 

It is pleasant to watch the excitement among the young folk in 
most houses as Christmas draws near. Take, as an example, the 
making of the Christmas Pudding.. Look into the kitchen. Spread 
out on a lily-white board are the delicious ingredients ready to be 
mixed. What bursts of admiration the sight of these, especially of 
the candied peel, calls forth in the children, drawn thither by the spicy 
smell that permeates the house. Indeed, Cook is terribly bothered 
to keep their fingers off the tempting delicacies: to their impor- 
tunate petitions and imploring looks for ‘‘ only a little” she turns 
greatly daring, driven 
wild by the sight and smell, they make a rush at her, striving to 
pinion her arms and impeding her motions as best they can, bearing 
patiently her vigorous cuffs, while one of the urchins, as arranged, 
bears off in triumph to a safe distance some strips of that delicious 
citron peel, to be fairly shared by all, amid screams of delight. 

Mixirfg time is a great event, second only to that of the pudding 
being borne to the table in its blushing, radiant beauty 


C1 rl , all ablaze, 
nd crowned with a wreath of holly, King of the Feast. All the 
family must needs be present on this momentous occasion; and, 
Cook's stalwart arms having wrought the ingredients into a glorious 
compound, all compact of sweets, the others must have a stir to 
ecure good luck to the pudding and to themselves. Each takes his 
or her turn, down even to the baby in arms. Yes, Popsy, sweet 
innocent, must add his share to the luck. His infantile efforts, 
puny as they are, will do more to give a sweet savour to the pudding 
than those of all the others; just as some seemingly trifling 
ingredient added to a drink already pleasant to the palate incor- 
porates contrarieties, resolves every crudeness, and converts it into 
nectar; or as the addition of a simple flower to a bouquet some- 
times adds to it a bewitching grace, by toning down some flowers 
and increasing the brilliancy of others, at the same time harmonising 


the fragrance of all. 
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THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE HAUNTED TOWER. 
The tower stands out distinct against the sky, 
Which burns, deep yellow, with a solemn glow; 
Clouds of a nameless colour sleeping lie 
Above the sunset ; to our feet, below, 
The little brook steals shyly. All things grow 
Calm, as the twilight lulls them: not a star 
Has come to keep its vigil yet. Even so 
All simple hearts rest, with all natural things. 
Only from yonder casement flashes far 
A light, that some weird lamp of magic flings, 
Troubling the silent water. None can learn 
What shadowy hands outstretched to trim it are, 
Nor what sad human heart, in sorrow eterne, 
Doth in the Haunted Tower for ever burn. 





MR. EVERGREEN’S YULE LOG. 
Alexander James Evergreen, Esq., of 63, Prince of Wales’s 
Gardens, Bayswater, senior = in the well-accredited firm of 
Evergreens, Prickles, and Drye, 39, Dustbin Lane, Eastcheap, 
City, was possessed of a generous sentiment in favour of the 
good old-fashioned English Christmas. He could not, indeed, 
recollect any experiences of that kind in his own youth 
which might be desirable to reproduce for the benefit of 
his children or grandchildren in the year 1876. Mr. Evergreen’s 
boyhood and early manhood, dating at the commencement from 
half a century before, had been spent in the constant drudgery of an 
ill-paid commercial clerkship, between his desk in a dreary 
counting-house and his bed in garret pea ay 5 It was not till late 
in life that he had become a prosperous London merchant, had 
taken to himself a wife, and rejoiced in a cheerful home, surrounded 
with the luxuries and elegancies of the West-End. There his 
kindly and sympathetic nature found room to expand. He hada vein 
of romantic fancy in his mind, which might have led him to compose 
poetry or novels. Business had instead engrossed his activity ; and 
the only books he was familiar with, except, of course, the Bible 
and those which lay in his pew at church, were the ledgers and 
other big volumes, in stout leather bindings, kept for his frequent 
inspection at 39, Dustbin Lane. Yet he liked his daughter Sophy 
to read to him between his after-dinner nap and tea-time. It 
was then, we are told, that Washington Irving’s ‘‘ Bracebridge 
Hall,”’ with its pleasant description of ancient Christmas festivity, 
caught Mr. Evergreen's attention. The quaint and picturesque 
customs of that elaborate jollification of our hospitable forefathers 
seemed to him capable of being imitated even in this degenerate 
age. Soit came to pass that, leaving the young folk all busy with 
the garlands of holly and mistletoe that were to adorn the dining- 
room on Christmas Eve, this se elderly — sallied 
—_ alone to procure a genuine Yule Log for the blazing Christmas 
re. ‘ 

He called, by the way, at his club, the Paraphernalian, in 
Trafalgar-square, and met his friend, Alderman Sir Peter Barnacle, 
just coming out. To him, as a generally well-informed and judicious 
adviser, did Mr. Evergreen put the question, where could a Yule 
log be ordered at the shortest notice? But Sir Peter grimly pursed 
his lips and raised his eyebrows in ee enn surprise at such an 
unheard-of suggestion for the entertainment of the domestic circle. 
He had evidently never seen a Yule log, and did not even know 
what Yule meant.- ‘‘ Can’t say, I’m sure."’ he said, as he hurried 
down the stone steps, and Mr. Evergreer ~i1 not stay long. 

As he passed the Admiralty in Whiiehall, a young fellow in 
naval uniform almost ran against him, who had just delivered some 
official papers there, sent up by his Captain from Portsmouth. It 
was Mr. Evergreen’s nephew, Bob Sextant, Junior Navigating 
Sub-Lieutenant of H.M.S. Telephone, now returned from the 
China station. Affectionate greetings were exchanged; the 
uncle presently mentioned his errand in quest of a Yule log. ‘‘ The 
Log of the Yule?” replied Bob, ‘‘1’ll tell you where you’ll get 
it. If you take a cab to the City, and go to Plummer’s 
in Leadenhall-street, ask him for the Log of the Yule; I saw it 
there in his shop last week.’’ Mr. Evergreen took his nephew’s 
advice, @ The shop was one for the sale of a variety of brass instru- 
ments, used by navigators in their abstruse observations of the sun 
at noonday, with chronometers, sea-charts, and books of mathe- 
matical or nautical science. It was a book, not a block of wood, 
that was handed to Mr. Evergreen by the shopkeeper, in com- 
pliance with his demand. That was the “log’’—a record of 
maritime mileage! ‘ Confound those naval jokes! ”’ 

Another cab-drive brought our friend back westward to the 
Strand, where he now strolled slong in a discomfited mood. In a 
bookseller’s window, near St. Clement Danes, he chanced to see the 
notable photograph on view, representing an eminent Liberal states- 
man disguised as a woodcutter, seated with his axe in his hand, in 
an attitude of repose, after the toil of hewing down a tree. Mr. 
Evergreen was a constant admirer and supporter of Gladstone. 
He thought, for one moment, whether he might not write a note 
to the right hon. gentleman at Hawarden Castle, to beg for a 
consecrated bit of timber shorn from the trunk and shaped for use 
by those illustrious hands. But Mr. Evergreen was a modest man, 
and did not like taking such a liberty. Though he had heard of Mr. 
Gladstone’s accepting the gift of a walking-stick, he would not 
ask Mr. Gladstone for a log. 

Turning up Catherine-street or Bow-street, he passed the shops of 
more than one dealer in curious theatrical ‘‘ properties,’ and gazed 
with wondering eye upon their miscellaneous assortment. The 
costumes of the stage, tin helmets and corslets, gaudy mantles, 
tunics,@and hose of various colours, plumed caps and glittering 
sword-belts, wigs, masks, and monstrous false noses for pantomime 
extravaganza, amused him not a little. Pieces of scenery, too, 
with portable rocks, trees, lakes, and streams, castles, temples, and 
cottages, that could be shifted into any perspective combination, 
were laid upin the store-room above. Amongst this medley of 
stage-furniture he suddenly perceived, as he thought, the very 
object of his recent inquiries—‘‘ A Log for Sale ;” that inscription 
being legibly affixed to what seemed a pattern article for the genial 
Christmas hearth in Merry England of the Olden Time. Mr. 
Evergreen at once determined to purchase the Log at any price, 
and soon agreed with old Sampson Levi, the proprietor of the shop, 
who pocketed his £2 10s. with a shrewd grin, as his customer 
promised to send for the article and fetch it to Bayswater. 

Our friend with the story-telling pencil, to whom we owe these 
particulars of Mr. Evergreen’s Christmas adventure, further asserts 
that the conveyance of the log was supposed to require a carrier's 
waggon drawn by two strong horses, and that six male domestic 
servants, including the very small boy, were ordered to be in 
waiting at the street-door, and to carry it into the dining-room. 

But this theatrical “‘ property” log, the nature of which Mr. 
Evergreen did not understand, was so contrived as to enter the 
festive scene in a far less cumbrous manner. ‘The family and friends 
were duly assembled in their sociable party on Christmas Eve; the 
generous host and hostess, radiant with the glow of self-satisfac- 
tion, stood beside their ample fireplace, and Mr. Evergreen bade 
the servitors of his mansion to “bring in the Yule log.” It was 
then—to the astonishment of all, the terror of some, the merriment 
of others, and the special bewilderment of Mr. Evergreen—that a 
singular apparition stalked into the crowded room. The trunk of a 
stout forest tree, cut to a length of two yards, with its gnarled and 
wrinkled bark, of thenatural colour, writhing in a variety of grotesque 
contortions, like the grimaces of a monstrous living face, walked in 
upon a pair of human legs attired in threadbare cloth trousers and 
patched shoes, rolling and nodding amidst the dinner.party folk, as 
thougir it expected a personal greeting! The children screamed 
and fled before it; the young men jeered, and maidens stared, 
while the elders turned to ask each other and their friend, the 

master of the house, what this unexampled novelty and questionable 
drollery could mean. 

The mystery was, however, soon explained to Mr. Evergreen by 
his more knowing junior relative, and there is reason to believe 
that the Yule Log was not put on the fire. But the fun of that 
Christmas Eve was not less enjoyable for the mistake and the dis- 
appoit.tmeut of Mr. Evergreen’s simple little scheme. 





THREE NOME RULERS. 
Tn ulsters clad, of Ivish frieze, 
With rough grey stockings to their knees, 
Great woollen comforters around 
Their sturdy necks securely wound, 
Deep in each pocket plunged a hand— 
Our troublesome Home Rulers stand. 


Eyes of dear Erin’s deepest blue, 
With little devils laughing through ; 
Noses turned up to those blue skies 
Whose colour cannot match the eyes ; 
And Irish mouths, that forward press 
With such a wealth of wickedness ! 


Oh Patsy, Hugh, and Brian, still 

You rule our household at your will! 
No mother’s word your hands can stay, 
Big sisters helplessly give way, 

You push your father from his throne, 
You stop all talk, except your own, 

You storm and wheedle, tease and fight, 
And sometimes keep us up all night! 


If we would speak of Eastern things, 
The fall of cities—stocks—or kings, 
The price of meat, Miss Jones’s flirtings, 
The liveliness that marks grey shirtings, 
How Preference Debentures waver, 

Or Ministers lose fame and favour— 
Your chatter, chatter, comes to break 
The wisest statements one can make. 
**T want to this’’—‘‘ I want to that "— 
Ever and ever spoils our chat. 

And when your father ’s making out 
Where stood some Ottoman redoubt, 
You interrupt him with your shout 
“It’s snowing, pa! may I go out?” 


Oh, children, children, be more sage! 
You cannot know the cares of age. 

If we can’t let you skate to-day, 

Or go this evening to the play, 

Deep and sincere as is your sorrow 

’ Twill be forgotten by to-morrow. 

The woes with which your father strives 
May last for years, and sadden lives. 


Be less conceited, little boys! 
Though he can’t match you at a noise 
a knows better far than you 
at it is wisest you should do. 
Do not abuse the power you have, 
Nor overdrive a willing slave. 
If thus you struggle for Home Rule 
Tremble! He’ll pack you off to school ! 





LITTLE LOVES. 


If there ’s an age when love is real, 
When men are constant, women true, 
When life approaches its ideal— 
It is the happy age of two. 
Ah! then we do not find the tricks 
Of grown-up folk of five or six! 


The youth, whom pictured here you see, 
That pleasant time has passed long since. 
He is as bad as you or me 
(Don’t at my easy grammar wince). 
Alreaily, though he isn’t eight, 
He’s flirting at a reckless rate. 


He murmurs tender nothings, picked 
From Pinnock—or it may be Mavor; 
Sighs that the damsel is so strict, 
Nor deigns to grant the tiniest favour. 
And see! The rascal’s arm is placed 
Quite half-way round her little waist ! 


His cunning hints sweet fancies weave 
Of Gretna’s dear impromptu chapel. 
Alas! ’tis Adam tempting Eve— 
You see, his left hand clasps the apple. 
But—oh! the selfish little brute !— 
He doesn’t offer her the fruit ! 





WHERE HE FELL. 


Pray list a story that befell 

Six hundred years agone and more : 
A gravestone in a sombre dell 
The sole memorial left to tell 

Of one dark deed in days of yore. 


Penruddon Castle then was gay, 

As Pleasure there had raised her throne, 
And life was one long holiday ; 
Where now, all desolate and grey, 

Bats flit around and owls make moan. 


The fairest maid, where all were fair, 
Was Ruth, Penruddon’s only child ; 
And Albert Scrope the manliest there : 
In truth they formed a goodly pair 
As e’er each other’s heart beguiled. 


But youth and age view things apart ; 
enruddon bade his daughter mate 
With one who ne’er could have her heart, 
The sullen Lord of Hilderstart, 
For whom she felt but loathing hate. 


What wonder then her lover’s tongue, 


Wrought upon Ruth, who knew his worth ; 


He from her lips a promise wrung 
To fly with him when darkness flung 
Its welcome mantle o’er the earth. 


So the next night she steals away, 
Soft gliding through a postern-gate— 
A prayer she utters by the way— 
One kiss—and then together they 
Speed swiftly on with hearts elate. 
Love may be prompt, but keen of eye 
And watchful is the jealous wight ; 
Full soon is heard pursuers’ cry, 
On wings of wind the lovers fly, 
But vain the swiftness of their flight. 


An arrow whizzed—her lover falls, 
Fixing on Ruth his dying stare ; 

The sight her broken heart appals ; 

On him in frantic tones she calls, 
And then her mad shrieks fill the air. 


Where he thus fell they dug his grave, 
And hoped the deed would be forgot ; 
But some kind-hearted soul, to save 
The memory of the unhappy brave, 
Has placed a stone to mark the spot. 


And here all tender hearts and true, 

Who know the tale, from miles around 
Come oft their love-vows to renew, 
And tend the grave with homage due, 

By Love made consecrated ground. 








A LITTLE BAGGAGE. 
(Suggested by Anacreon.) 
Of heroes I should like to sing 
But circumstances hinder 
My muse from doing anything 
That e’er could rival Pindar. 
My lyre is tuned for lofty strains, 
ut Cupid grins and taunts me— 
For, muddling all my foolish brains, 
A little baggage haunts me! 


Though Wellington and Nelson come 
Imploring me to chant them 
Until they grow quite troublesome 
The boon I cannot grant them. 
I’m of the sacred fire bereft, 
The mystic inspiration : 
By what? A little baggage, left 
At the Great Northern station ! 


Yes; heroes, princes, mighty men, 
So proud and so poetic, 

Who once made thrill my ardent pen 
Now find me apathetic. 

Their rivals— (fierce moustaches curl, 
Grey remnants of the crag-age !)— 
Two trunks, a bag, a short-frocked girl : 

In fact—a little baggage ! 


They wait their owner; who he is 
I do not know, nor want to. 
He ’ll come to seek his little miss, 
Her box, and her portmanteau. 
Bright patient face! As thus you watch, 
Who’ll blame my random dreaming ? 
What hero of them all could match 
Your round eyes’ steady gleaming ? 


She waits—for whom? ‘What happy he 
Shall come, years hence, to claim her? 
1 ?—What a childish fantasy ! 
I—who can’t even name her! 
You little baggage! To bewitch 
The fancy-free beholder ! 
Ah, what might be, were I but rich 
And you—a trifle older! 





MARS IN THE NURSERY. 

The ‘‘man-destroying, carnage-delighting, wall -shattering’ 
Deity or Demon of War, as old Homer called him after the Siege 
of Troy, has got his hands full of bloody work just now in 
Bulgaria and Armenia; but this cruel “ Ares,’’ or ‘‘ Mars” as 
his Roman worshippers called him, who was named also 
**Woden’’? by our Saxon forefathers, claims the homage even 
of our dear little innocent children in the private home 
life of peaceful England. They have, in the last six months, 
overheard so much talk of military slaughter in the daily 
conversation of newspaper-reading elders, who ought to know 
better, that not only young Tom, Dick, and Harry, but Ethel, 
Minnie, and Kitty, are fired with the ambition of martial exploits. 
Weare heartily sorry for this growing disposition of the juvenile 
mind to indulge in a sportive mimicry of battle and wholesale 
murder. 

Our friend Colonel Campbell, V.C., late of the Nineteenth 
(Duke’s Own) Regiment of Hussars, with five clasps for brilliant 
actionsin the Punjaub, the Crimea, and the Bogglewallah campaigns, 
though he has been praised for skill and valour in many Generals’ 
despatches, which were printed in the official Gazette, hates war as 
sincerely as any Quaker ever did; for his faith is that of the New 
Testament, and he is a benevolent and religious man. Yet he has 
encouraged his grandson, Tom Leveson, whose father (the late 
Captain Leveson of the 55th) died in hospital of fever, after dis- 
tinguished services, on the West Coast of Africa nine years ago, to 
aspire to a commission in the Queen’s Army. When Tom and 
Ethel, as good a boy and girl as ever played together, approach 
the old gentleman’s library table, bearing a small box from 
the toy-shop, he is in the mood to smile at their harmless pastime. 
The box is opened, and forth marches a file of Liliputian pewter 
soldiers, booted, and belted, and cocked-hatted like those of 
Fontenoy or Culloden, with muskets and bayonets of ancient 
pattern. A little brass cannon, loaded with powder only, but the 
shot from which might kill a sparrow, is next pointed at the hostile 
ranks. Young Tom, performing the part of a field artilleryman, is 
ready with a lighted wisp of paper to discharge a deadly volley 
against the tiny foe. The good old Colonel smiles ; he will not check 
the dear boy and girl—for Tom’s sister, though she dreads the 
stunning report, is proud of his brave deeds—in their rehearsal of 
a warlike operation. ‘Tom shall hereafter become a Woolwich 
cadet, and in due time command Battery No. 6 of the K Division, 
where twenty or thirty men shall fall dead or wounded at each dis- 
charge of the Armstrong guns. It is just as well that he should 
get an early taste for his future profession. 

Tom and Ethelareinvited to a Christmas juvenile party, where 
Dick and Harry, Minnie and Kitty, and half a dozen more, are 
invited to meet them. High jinks and noisy romps are freely per- 
mitted inseveral wide rooms of the house. What shall they play 
at? The boys settle this question, in the spirit of the time, by 
resolving to enact a bit of the war of Turks and Russians. It shall 
be the attack and defence of Plevna. Little Dick, with a red 
smoking-cap not unlike the Mussulman fez, stands for Osman 
Pasha. He mounts upon the arm-chair, while a breastwork, hastily 
made of other furniture, shelters the defending party. This is the 
Gravitza redoubt. They ply their weapons to repulse the Grand 
Duke Nicholas, our young friend Tom, leading Ethel and General 
Skobeleff to the assault. The Grand Duke is knocked down with a 
sofa-cushion, but Plevna must be captured at any cost; and ‘om 
will read the next day’s Times to learn how it may be done. It is 
now supper time; Plevua is spared for to-night. 

A milder and gentler aspect of childlike sympathy with the 
elders is exemplified by the pleasant scene in the gardens of Chelsea 
Hospital. The veteran military pensioner, as he looks down upon 
the little girl offering him a sprig of mistletoe, is evidently mueh 
gratified by her innocent attention. Such a genuine “ bit of Old 
Chelsea,”’ as the china and porcelain collectors say, is worthy of 
honour from young and old. 





THE CAPTAIN’S PUDDING. 


Christmas on board ship does not seem, to the landsman, a homely, 
comfortable, or suitable opportunity of celebrating our happiest 
domestic festival. But where the captain has a wife and family 
with him, in his own private cabin, it is likely enough that they 
will not lack materials for the customary feast. A turkey may be 
kept ready for killing and roasting; the composition of a plum- 
pudding and a dozen mince-pies will not be a difficult task. The 
negro man-cook, sometimes met with aboard the Peninsular and 
Oriental mail-steamers, is apt to be skilful in doing what is 
required upon these occasions. We can imagine the pride and 
pleasure of such an accomplished ‘‘ darkey*,”’ whose name might 
be Uncle Tom, showing Miss Eva a little of what he knows. 


PAINTING THE POKER RED-HOT. 


The performance of a Christmas pantomime by a strolling 
theatrical company in any country town requires some preparation 
of stage “‘ properties ;’’ and here is the Clown, who will presently 
divert a rustic audience with his laughable jokes and gambols, 
making a poker terrible with red paint, as though it were heated 
in the fire. It is to be applied, with dreadful menaces 
of vengeance, to the hinder parts of a brother comedian, in full 
view of several hundred spectators, who are sure to rélish this kind 
of fun. The Clown’s little daughter, already dressed for her own 
part as Queen of the Fairies, sits behind the big drum, and watches 
her father engaged in the queer operation. 
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OLD EVERGREEN AND THE YULE LOG. 





DRAWN BY HARRY FURNIBS. 
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A COUNTRY THEATRE AT CHRISTMAS TIME: MAKING THE POKER HOT. DRAWN BY J. A. FITZGERALD. 
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FASHIONS FOR THE WINTER OF 1s 


ETER ROBINSON, OXFORD-STREET, 
se PIECES INCH 


LACK and COLOURED VELVETS, 
oe and brocaded, in all the new Sostene. 

Prices, Black yay —~ Gatouns, from 4s. lid.; Brocaded, 

Patterns free. 


“i a ial delivers 
COLOURED LYONS SILKS. 
In this collection will be found White, Cream, Ivory, 
Tilleul, Moonlight, Corail, Eau de Nil, &c., 


+ WEAR; 
y> ee Prune, &c., 
@d., 38. 1 g 
20 om to.select from. 
PETER ROBINSON, 108 to 108, OXFOR 





ONE THOUSAND PIECES OF” 
ga GROS GRAINS. 


Also richer ; moots, froma . to ls. 6d. © free from 
PETER ROBINSON. 1st to 108, OXFORD-STUEET, Ww. 


BLACK AND COLOURED 
GILE COSTUMES, 
made from new Paris sete = eight different styles 
of LF most approved design: own in Engra eravings. 
Prices, with ee com: pete, ‘Black, from 43 gs. ; 
urs, 
Patterns of the Silks and Fashion - fintes, rst - ores, roe 
PETER BOBINSON. OXFORD-STREET 


THE LATEST PRODUCTIONS 


MANTLES and PALETOTS. 


Cashmere Circulars, lined Fur, 35s. to 5 gs. 
Cashmere Paletots, lined Fur, 5} to 8 gs. 
Silk Circulars, lined Fur, 5 to 10gs. 
Silk Paletots, lined Fur, 6 to 15 gs. 


THE NEW DIAGONAL 
(Clore PALETOTS, 2 gs. to 5 gs. 
The New Beaver Cloth Paletots, 28s. 9d. to 5 gs. 
New Ulster Mantiles, 17s. 6d. to 52s. 6d. 
Water, proof Mantles and Ul = ‘ay! a. to 42s. 


terns and Engravin: 
PETER ROBINSON. OXPORD-S REET. “LONDON, w. 








A LARGE COLLECTION OF NOVELTIES FOR 
V INTER DRESSES, 


in every variety of Fabric and Shade of Colour, 
from 12s. 6d. to 42s. the Full Dress. Patterns free. 





VERY FASHIONABLE THIS SEASON. 
(CASHMERE MERINOES, all Wool. 
This most useful Material can be had in every new 
Shade of Bronze, Vert Bouteille, Prune, £c., from 2s. 2d. to 2s. 1d. 

per yard, 45in. wide. Patterns 
NEW AND ELEGANT DESIGNS IN 
j JINTER COSTUMES. 





Cash and Silk Cost 
Specialties in Gomeraen, suitable i for travelling, promenade, 


indoor wear, 
Rieh Velvet Velveteen Costumes, aes. to7 ae. 


Illustrations and Patterns of Materia 


IMPORTANT TO LADIES REQUIRING 
MA2E BALL and WEDDING DRESSES. 
ready, several thousand charming Dresses, 
in White, Black, and all Colours, from 18s, Sd. to 10 gs 
Engravings« of the above, with many others, can be seen Ss the 
New Book of Fashions, which is sent post-free. 


A PAVOU CRITE DRESS IN TARLATAN. 
HE “DORA,” any Colour or Black, 


profusely trimmed wi flounces and ample train, 1 guinea. 
3 tial Box included. 
A pretty Brea® ae Deen, in White. 








, Black, and all Colours, 
with material for Bodice. 
a. Sof P detorials and Iftustrations free from 
PETE i ROBINSON, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 


JSERTON 
BURETI'S 


AOrat 


GERGES. 
&e., 





«rt Circular,” “ The Queen,” “ Myra’s Journal,” 


testify to the superiority o7 
GER TON BURNETT’S SERGES as par 


excellence the material for ladies’ wear. 


3GE RTON BURNETT has repeatedly had 


the honour of supplying these admirable Serges direct 


* )YAL FAMILY, and orders are daily 
arriving from all parts of the Kingdom. Being woven 
frm n the finest wools, anil of a permanent patent dye, which 
*ither rain nor salt water can affect. they s ass all others in 
oppennum ec and durability. Prices from i f to the finest at 
4s. Gi. per yard. New Autamn Mixtures are ready. 
EL B.S NEW SNOWFLAKE, VIGOGNE, 
4e and CACHEMIRIENNE SERGES are most fashionable. 
A § SPECIAL STRONG MAKE is woven for 
4 and GENTLEMEN'S SUITS, 51-inch, from 3s. 9d. 
per 5 Var 


SUPERIOR ANTISCIATICA 
B LANKETS ona c “epee BUGS, as supplied to 

he Princess of Wales. 
,LANKE [TS and CARRIAG E-RUGS, 

su rT to the Royal Family. 

PATTERN-BOOKS of the various Makes and Shades sent free 
by post, and carriage is paid to Bristol or London on parcels 
Goods packed for exportation. 


KSEBTON BUR ETT, 
WOOLLEN MERCHANT, 
WELLINGTON, SOMERSET. 


AMILTON and KIMPTON. 


: TAILORS and OVERCOAT MAKERS, 16, Strand. 
Gent cmen can depend om the very best materials at a fair 
price.—N.B. No cheap, common Goods kept at this Establish- 


mnent. 
i, STRAND (OPPOSITE EXETER HALL . 


He WALKER’S NEE DLES (by Authority). 
« The“ QUEEN'SOWN. with large eyes and patent ridges 
tate sewing; 100 post-free for ls. Also Patent El) 
nbroidery Needles and Penelope Crochets in great + 
le—47, Gresham-street, London. Retail of all Drapers 


y Repositories. 


and P. COATS. 


aous 


’ B’s 
4 Pe] 


as 


over £2. 





ky el 
ad Fa 





and P. COATS’ SEWING 


COTTONS. 


and P. COATS’ CROCHET and 


TING COTTONS. 


TAT- 


COATS’ COTTONS unsur- 
passed in quality and finieh 
all Drapers thr hout the kingdor 
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\ OURNING.—Messrs. JAY beg to assure 
i their patrons that they have never nefore been so welt 
sup? lied wit r Winter Wear: a of 
entire Steck having been newly perchesed direct from the 

Manufacturers at Roubaix, customers will not only have the 
advantage ¢ of selections ne from an — 7 variety of of New Textures, 
but of purchasing at le p 

- Jays , Regent-street. 


LACK SILKS. —Faithfully recommended 
to their Customers by Messrs. JAY. These Silks are un- 
weighted, pure in quality, and a be fully relied on to wear 


Present peice &. 9d., late 5s. 9d. 
” - Sd. ,, Gs. 6d. 
‘s. od. , Te. Sd. 
Ss.3d. ,, 88. Sd. 
Se.9i. ,, 9. 
» 68.9d. ,, 10s. Sd. 
, Regent-street. 
LL-WOOL POPLIN COSTUMES, of the 
latest Designs and Fashions, 
Bodice included. ‘“‘ A remarkably 
the year.” 
JAYS’, Regent-street. 


oO - CHARITIES, COMMUNITIES, fe. 
BLANKET SERGE.—Mosars. JA 
a really sto rm,and durable TL ANKET SERGE, 
in Black, Grey, and Dark Blue, suitable for Dresses or Petticoats, 
which they are now SELLING in quantities of not jess than one 
whole piece (60 eo yer), * ~ low ne. <* 1s, per yard. 
, Regent-st: 


7VENING DRESSES.—Two Guineas and 
4 Two-and-a-Half Guineas each. The newest and_ most 
fashionable style, and made of non-crushin silk net. Pencil 
Drawings of the mame JAYS" Regent on ag jon. 
Regen t-street. 





guineas each, Materials for 
dress for this season of 


PETER Ros SON’S 
COURT AND GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT-STREET, 
is the largest and most fepartant 


warehouse of its 
Engiand. 


At PETER ROBINSON’S 
WAREHOUSE FUR BLACK GOODS, 
REGENT-STREET, 

For TWO GUINEAS and up to FIVE, 

CHOICE BLACK MATERIAL COSTUMES COMPLETE, 


(Prin 
Patterns and Photos free. 
URGENT MOURNING. 
RECEIPT af 


‘O a or TELEGR. 


LETTER 
MOURNING GOODS will be eae: to all of England, 
m approbation—no matter the 
with, an excellent fitting Dressmaker (if required), 


without extra c 
PETER RUBINSON S08, 30, 200, 200, Regent-street, London. 


EEP MOURNING ORDERS. 


DRESSES, Costumes, Mantles, Millinery, 











FOUk- -AND-A-HALF GUINEA BLACK 

SILK COSTUMES.—Pencil Drawings of Messrs. JAYS’ 
Four-and-a-Half Guinea Costumes forwarded on application 
eratis; also a pattern of the quality of black silk from which 


th: se costumes are = 
JAYS’, Regent-street. 


[IVE- -AND-A-HALF GUINEA BLACK 

SILK COSTUMES.—Pencil Drawings of Messrs. JAYS" 

Five-and-a-Half Guinea Costumes forw: on application 

gratis; alsoa pattern of the quality of black silk from which 
hese costumes are 

a __ JAYS’ » Regent-street. 

QiX- -AND-A-HALF GUINEA BLACK 

SILK_COSTUMES.—Pencil Drawings of Messrs. JAYS’ 

Six-and-a-Half-Guinea Costumes forwarded on application gratis. 

Also a pattern of the quality of Black Silk from which these 
Costumes are made. 

JAYS’, Regent-street. 
h J ANTLES.—Comfort and Elegance.—The 
Mantles imported by Messrs. JAY admirably realise in 
shape and texture these said tees associations. 
Regent-street. ts 

N ILLINER ¥.— Nouvelles Modes des 

4 Chapeaux.—Messrs. JAYS’ Modiste Frangaise selects in 

Paris the Newest Seasonable Millinery. un of which is in excel- 

lent taste, without extravagance. jes are specially invited 

to inspect these importations of fashionable Bonnets and Hats, 

trimmed with Fur, Feathers, and other original garnitures 


Parisiennes. 
JAYS’, Regent-street. 





LACK SILKS. 


we Important Purchase 
— eral "Thousand Pieces by 
PETER sonawecel of REGENT-STREET, 
of the best wearing makes only, 
and highly recommended. 
Bonnet et Cie. of 
Jaubert ee oe 
Ponson's ee ee . 
Dé ove’s at 
he above are from 2s. to 3s. per yard 
under last year’s prices. 
The Empress Cachemire, at 6s. 


Also excellent value at 
2s. Gd., 38. Sd., 38. 1id., 48. 6d., and 4s, Tid. 


For Patterns, Cy PETER ROBINSON, 
282, Regent-street. 
SILK 


Bue § DRESS ~ VELVETS. 

Exceeding] west ——, 

at 7s. 6d., fs. od. 10a 6a tas , lis. Gd. 
A al ae 
in Loose Velvet. at 10s, od. 
Black Sy bi Veivets, 
At PETER ROBINSON'S, of REG ENT-STREET, 
a B to . 





| MPROVED JANUS CORD.—Ladies who 
at this season of the year from choice wear Black will find 
JANUS CORD, at 14 gfinea the Pall-Drese ey one of the 
Dresses. 


most economical —_— manufactured f: 
AYS’ mn! 
V ESSRS. JAY have always at command 
+ experienced dressmakers and milliners ready to travel to 
any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, when 
the eme ies of sudden and —— —— require the 
execution of mourning ord: They take with them 
resses and nee. besides meabentale ¢ at Is. 
poe to cut from the piece, all marked in pi 
hased at th 


FOR SIX GUINEAS. 
A BLACK SILK COSTUME, 
4 
Made of Rich Lyons Silk, 
with Velvet Garniture, 
Exquisitely cut and fashioned. 
Copies of ex way yuri Models, 


___ PETER ROBINSON, of REGE NT-STRECT. 
EYE’ ING SG DRESSES, at One 


Black Brussels Net, at 29s. 6d. 
Tulle gy keeping), Ws 
Grenadin 
New styles, well cut, and Gapaity trimmed. 
Illustrations free. 


PETER ROBINSON, REGENT-STREET. 


Guines 





the same price as if pure London 
Warehouse in -street. 

R estimates are also piven, Sor 4 household mourning, 

J 
THE LONDON GENERAL HocRNTNG WAREHOUSE, 
BEGENT-STREET 

I GRAND CHRISTMAS EXHIBITION 
LL and SOIREE D 
° Robe de Bal. ¢ Coloured Tariate: 
* Palais Royal,”” ees aes 


ata 3 Seeger ee pe 
ENRY GLAVE’S 
A large ariety of Styles and Colo k Se eaten, mad 
v ‘olours ke) or 
a tee betes ‘tics. , 
Trimmed with W 


each. 

e, Black. and Coloured Net 
ae 2 g8.; or, Trimmed with Flowers or Silk, 
2 


“ Geroflee,"” Muslin Dresses, in Pale Blue, Cream, Pink, 
or Mauve, 29s. 6d. ; or, Trimmed Brocaded Silk, 37s. 6d. 

“Fairy,” White Muslin Dresses, 1s. &1. Primmed 
with Coloured Bows. 258. &'.: or with Lace, . Gd. 

“Ninon,” Coloured ( capes Grenadine Dresses, 3us. 6d., in 
various New tS) 

o ay 1 Dresses complete, with made Bodice in 

lue, Black, White, Pink, Mauve, or Cream Tarlatan, 

ton od. each, made to measure 

cyl Brocaded Grey Japanese Dresses, 356. Cd. 


nd 2 
- t. Y ‘and Black Grenadine Dresses, 21s. 6d. and 29s. 6d. ; 
or, handsomely Trimmed with Coloured Bows or 
Flowers, 35s. 
“ Gipsy” Coloured Ja: Silk Dresses, 3 gs.; or, 
Trimmed Brocaded Silk, £3 + .- 


~» 8. ia Fide be, na 
"13s. 88. 9d. ; in 
Coloured Wool, "en ide as. lid. ; and i: 

vo a. “sips, oe ‘nid., 4s. ‘lid., és. id., fs. 11d., 

Q an 
Children’ 8 White Muslin “Dresses, first size, 7s. 1d. ; and 
every size to Young Ladies’ size at 15s. 9d. 

hotographs, with festerns of Material and Instructions for 


Self-Meas 
G34, 535, 536, 5 and a7, New New Oxford ctrect, London. 
H ENRY GLAVE’S 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
SEASUNABLE FANCY DRESSES. 
1000 New Patterns of the choicest Shades and Designs, the 
productions of various Eu pations. 
700 yards of Autumn mr t 
Yachting Serges, 1 "¥ ting 
Matelas é Serge, Is. mA. Cage. 04 A ang Green, &c.) 
wide, 


Homespan Estamene, Is 
New “Snowfis “Camels “Vit and 


Cloths.” 
Shetland Estamene, 27 in. wide, 1s. the yard. 
Poil de Chameau, French — 15. all wool, Din. 
wide, 1s. 944. the yard. 
The Royal Blue Naval Serge, ie A, (all wool). 
The * Inflexible” Y Serge, Ly id Is. 
wand Is. 1 . yard. 


The “ Princess” Se: 

The New Circassian 4, oy) . Yard, superb colours. 
2 ¢ ‘Derby Mate a . OF. 

yar 


Scarboro’ Twill, Is. 
Indian Cashmere, 44 . 

DOUBLE-WIDTH HOMESPUNS*s SERGES, and 
MELTONS, measuring from 4 in. to in. in width. 
7 le- Width Homespun Se in Blue, Black, or Brown, 

d.ayard. Double- whith Sex itch se Serges, Autumn 

Colcnre is. 114d. Double- Width Melton C loths, 1s. ., 
Is. 1144., and 2s. 1¢d. 

Stout Double-Width Matelassé, %, 11d. to és. 11d. 

Stout Beaver and Napp ponte Cloths, 38. 11d., 4s. 11d. 

ptout Camel's Hair ¢ luths, . Hd., és. Iid., and 74. Lid. @ 
yard. All Patte rua post-f 

SA, 535, 5, and 537, New Oxford- street, London. 


HE RY GLAVE’S 

CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 

NEW SILK PATT RNS are now ready. 
The Princess Black Silk, 3s. 
The Princess Black Silk, 4s. ad. A New Make of Extreme 
The Princess Black Silk, Se. 9d Richn 
The Princess Black Silk, Ge. Od 

BLACK SILKS, Is. . to es. the yard. 

The Queen's Black Silk, 7s. ‘4. 
The Queen's Black Silkk, a. 11d | Superb Goods and 
The Queen's Black Silk, 9. 1 Splendid We 
" * Black Silk, Ws, Hd 
oloured Silks, 
sin Silke, 28, 1194., 14 

I Floral Silks for Frineatines * 
A Sp endid Lot. "B lack Velveteens, Is. 114d., and Colo 

at2s. 19 d.ayard. Patterns free 


I [* pies cpg LET HAR PR PR ESF NTS 


ee art J ashe 





Beges, 8fd. 


“ Vicana 


wy yard. 


Childrens’ size 4a, 114. te 
Larce Lete Ut t ters for Travelling, ¢ 
ew Oxtund-stre 


GA, S35, GA, aad GF 


AKER and CRISP’S. —The CHEAPEST 
HOUSE in LONDON 
for SILKS, DRESS FABRICS, COSTUMES, 
JACKETS, ULSTERS, dc 
FAS TEENS FREE. 
oe 5 
yd | New Damasse Cords . * il ya 
» | New French Matala: lassés,0 103 ,, 
New Persian Skirtings 1 1) 
New Striped Twills .. 1 1) 
| New Satin Damasses 0 It 
| New Silk Matalassés .. 3 11 
| New French Cloths ..1 
| Velveteens—Biack ..1 ¢ 
| Velveteens—Black . 
Velveteens—Coloured 2 ne 
Silks, eae Is. 6dto6 6 ,, 
| Silks. Coird., 25.113d. to 5 6 
- Silks, Jay anese . -lih, 
198, RE SENT-STREET. 


‘HE MOST LADY LIKE COST UMES, 
PALETUTS, and ULSTERS, 
ngravings free. 
Th yr free. 
Viz :—The C traand Athol Costume, 
The Marvel and Lafontaine Costume, ) me. OL. 
The Claribel and Thalberg Costume, - 
The Zazel and Héloise Costume, 
The Military and Bettini Paletot, 
The Marimon and Polo Paletot, 
The Bianche and Favourite Paletot, 
The New Ulsters of every description, 16s. 9d. to ‘35s. 
Any sent for remittance to BAKER and CRISP’S, Regent 


( \ASHMERES. 

J All the New Shades and Finest French and 
Indian, from 1s. 114d. to 3s. 1d. yard. 

Patterns free.— BAKER an: t RISP. 


New Indian Cashmeres2 3 


New Camel-Hair Cloths 
New Camel-Hair Cloths 1 
New Snowflake Cloths. 
New Snowflake C ve 
New French Merinos . 


lew 
New Trouville Serges.. 
New Rough Serges 





t-street. 








GILK 1K MOLESKIN VELVETEENS. 
0 Boxes of our Royal silk Moleskin L 
Velveteens, in Black and ali cues. B 
from Is. 9d.—BAKER and CRIS 


JURE DEVONSHIRE SERG ES, 
mpervious to sea-water, in Dask Indigo Blue, 
{1 Black, and all the New Permanent Colours, 
from 104d, to 28. 6d. Also, Bathing, Govern- 
ment, Wellington, and ot her Serges, trom logd. 
Patterns free. —BAKER and CKISP. 


SILKS. 
BAKER £10,000 
and CRISP.< widest, 

198, Regent-st. ( makes, from 2s. 6d. 


(COLOURED SILKS, 
li the New Shades in 
de ligd. ; Japanese, Damassés ; 
ripes, and i Fancy, trom 2is. Dress. I 
aby —BAKER and CRISP, 198, Regent 


‘ons 


B. as ER 
CRISP. 





LACK 
worth richest,. cheapest, biightest 
and guaranteed the most durabi« 
to 8. 6d... Patterns free. 


Plain Silks, from 
also ( hecks, 
atterns 





BAKER and CRISIS 
DRESSES ! EVENIN 
DRESSES! 
A Beautiful Variety of Evening Dress Fabrics, 
in all the New Textares, from us. Sd. Pati rn 
free.—198, Regent-street. 


JISTER Cc LO. AKS 
for Ladies, in Homespun Cheviot Tw. ed 
Checked, Plain, Newest Styles, Ms. €d. and 
Zs. Sent for remittance. 


—ODDS and ENDS. 
yards of 


NOTICE. 
- BUNDLES of *® 
FABRICS, for 356. G4. and 458. 6d. each. 
r POO. t 


f 
BAKER and CRIS?’s, 
OURNING 


nd BLACK FABRICS, Cashmere, Serge 
pr a, Corda, Por lina, Satin Cloths Trail 
t bn, pas asks, Figures, and Pisin 
r ‘al of ry description. Pattern 
BAKE t ‘and CRISP. 


ALSKIN 

EXTRAORDINARY. 
mT OA.. Ga, 1. ter 10m. Gel 
t for three extra stamp 


Regent-strect. 


KYESWG 


WINTER 
best DRESS 
Bent 


i98, Regent-street, London. 





HATS 


Pa 


1000 SE 


NOTICE 
! 


Gentlemen's. fe. fd. t td Mer 


| BAKER and CRISP, 198, 





H°rY BAZIL.—At PIESSE and LUBIN’S, 





H°¥ BAZIL.—PIESSE and LUBIN. 


Holy 
Flower of Hindu (Oc 

sanctum), so remarkal 

its unique fragrance, 
tT OLY BAZIL.—NEW Perfume, in 
suitable flacons for all purchasers, from Half a Crown to 
a Five-pound Note. 
Sold at the Laboratory of Flowers, 
2, New Bond-street, London. 

To the Trade—The Titles is reserved. 


HOLY BAZIL.—Rich and Rare. 
H°* BAZIL.—New Perfume. 


Herr BAZIL.—Unique Fragrance. 


PIESSE and LUBIN, 2, New Bond-street, W. 
Of all Chemists and Perfumers of any note. 


PIESSE | (J LYCERINE 


and 
JELLY. 
LUsa, Exquisite for for the Hands and 


em soft, 
PERFUMERY To be p- d. Treaty. _ sane, 
FACTORS. and Dr everywhere. 


2, New Bond-street, London. 
PrESSE & LUBIN. PRETTY PRESENTS. 














YRETTY PRESENTS at PIESSE and 
LUBIN'S, adapted for My Tour's Gitte. B Bridal Gifts, 
Souvenirs of affection and esteem. O: of Scents,7s. 
and 10s, each, ee three warieties, ¢ ‘One why 8 worth of 
selected sweet Scents delivered free to any railway station in the 
Queendom.—Piesse and Lubin, No.2, New Bond-street, London. 


ADIES’ ELASTIC SUPPORTING 


4 BANDS, for use before and after Accouchement. 
Instructions for Measurement and Prices on application to 
POPE and PLANTE, 4, Waterloo-place, Pali-mall, London. 


| OWLANDS’ ODONTO is of inestimable 

value in preserving the teeth. It eradicates tartar, 

removes spots of incipient eorey and polishes and 
reserves the enamel, to which it imparts a pear! 

ike whiteness. 2s. od. per Box. 


OWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL prevents 
hair falling off or turning grey, tr | hens weak 
hair, cleanses it from secur and Lay 

soft, pliable, ann gee 
’ 7s., 10s. 6d., 5. 
eny Chemist for Rowlands’ Articles, and _ none 
but Rowlands’. 


NGDALE’S 


the HAIR falling off; 
Whiskers and Mow 

P’.B.S., 48, Uppe 
Cantharadine for reer 
chester-str 

be invented.’ 

“ Scientific, i 








I 





ETH ¥ L and 


illiams, 
med 8 Tae your 
“i. Roberts, 44, Man- 
stimulant for the hair that can 
* ‘sir W. J. Hooker, F.R. _ Royal Gardens, Kew :— 
enious, and useful to mankind.’ Viscount 
Arbuthnot, Fordown, N.B. :—“ Gives smevay t satisfaction.’ 
‘The late Earl of Limeric “A most valuable chemical com- 
pound,” Mrs. N. Murray, Castle Philliphaugh. N.B.:—** 1 have 
used the nates restorer wi a success.”’ J.G. Stoddart, 
Chemist, srassmar' burgh :—“I never saw anythin 
pig out the young hairs on the face 80 ra) yoy "The late Ear 
f Eglinton :—"I am well, convinced its efficacy.’ Of all 
Chemists ; or, wet-tree, 2s. 6 
saboratory , 72, Hatton-garden, London. 


.OSE MACHINE.—A contrivance applied 
~ to the nose for an hour daily so directs the soft cartilage 
of the nose that an ill-formed one 4 uickly shaped. 10s. 6d. Sent 
free for stamps. —ALEX. RUSS, 248, High oibicn. * London. 3 


i AIR DESTROYER.—248, High Holborn, 
London.—ALEX. ROS8’8 DEPILATORY removes Super- 

fluous Hair from Face and Aree Pal a 

carefully packed, 4 stamps. Curling Fluid. 


MUsicaL PRESENTS. 
Butler's 
jUSsicaL INSTRUMENTS. 


VIOL Ut CONCERTINAS, BABMORTD as, 
FLL 
UITARS SRS NJ 
AC ¢ ‘ORDIONS FLUTINAS, C ORNETS, 
SAXHORNS, DRU Ms, FIFES, 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
of Everv Description. 
assortment in the Kingdom at BUTLER'S Manu- 
lustrated Catalogue, # pages, 








3s. 6d. Sent post 
6d. ; or stamps. 





The Largest 
factory, 2), Haymarket, London. 
sent post tree 


I ANG TON Ww ILLI AMS’S Newest SONGS. 

* Never Parted.”” (“‘ A vocal gem. "—Review) 2s. net. 

“ The Message trom the Sen oe +» 2s. net. 

‘Sing me a merry lay’ 2s. net. 

‘A Birdie’s Life. Song- Vake.: 2s. net. 
“ANG TON WILL IAMS’ ‘S$ PIANO P IEC ES. 

“ A Passing Thou cht." Impromptu. Just published. 
Moonlight March of tle Elves.” 
“ Premier Tarentelle "’ (Fourth Edition). 
W. Wititams and Co., 221, Tottenham-court-road. 


— published by W. MORL EY, J:m. 


rhe Scout.” _B y Campana. 
" Ragged and Torn.” 





by iumpton. 
. dawn is nearest.’ 


By Dr. Rimbeuit. Net, 2s. 


Gon GS of Unrivalled Popularity. 
*Parted.” By Virginia Gabriel. N 
ve Dear though other days.” 
“ O, trill again, sweet night ngale ! 
“ Pairest maiden led the dance.” 
GONG GS by that Prince of 
JOSEPH P. KNIGHT. 
“ Ralph the Ranger "’ (this day). 
ng The Wi atch man ”* and “ The Anchor,’ 
“Pe epi ita" (the merry sipsy maid). 
WONGS publishe od this fay: 
‘ ne Mill Maid.” W.< 
“A Little Maid Wishes "* ( Waltz- sone), 
e Little Flower-Girl.’ 
Bole Publishe “y W. Moarey, Jun., 


IR DU DAUPHIN 
4 ia Cour, By RUECKEL. 
Harmonium, Orchestra, Organ-Varaphase, b 
Is stamps.—Avuoeven and CUo., 85, Ne wgate- rect, EC 


(JAVOTTE DE LOUIS QUINZE. 
MAURICE LEE Piano Solo, Duet, Violin, 

Organ Transcription, by F. E. Gladstone. 15 stamps each. 

Aveesxra and Co., %, Newgate-strect; and Foubert’s-place, W. 


UGENER and 


Taylor. 


Pt insuti. 1s. id. 


Composers 

Net, 1s. 6d. 
Net, 2s. each. 
Net, 2s. 
Net, 1s. 
yo _ Allen. 


70, eA a N. 


Ancienne Danse de 
For’ jano Solo, Duet, Violin, 
Best. Each 


By 


Orchestra, 


CO."8 UNIVERSAL 
44% cincOLATING MUSICAL LIBRARY is the largest in 
Euro e. It contains 100,900 distinct works. Annual Subscription, 
2 guinea Loudon: 81, Regent-street. Prospectuses gratis. 


(SHARLES HALLE’S PRACTICAL 
. PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, 

Seotion I.—No. 1, Pianoforte Tutor. 
Forsytu Bzaoruzns, London and Manchester 


{HARLES HALLE’S NEW EDITION of 
POPTLAR WORKS. 
For List of Pieces already published Catalogues will be forwarded 
pout free, on application to 
NED Regent-cireus, Oxford-street, London 
and Crows street, ‘South King-street, Manchester. 


FROBERT STANLEY’S “NEW SONGS. 
v DEAR LITTLE FLOWERS. 


Porasyta Brot 


a José soerrtnguen. 
EASTIN 
hy Mr Therley Teale 
B GLON HATH GONI 
yM Alice Fairman. 
ice 2a, each net 
CRAMER ont Co., WI), Regent-street, W, 


WHE NY BY 
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CHRISTMAS ss» NEW-YEAR’S 
HOLIDAYS, 1877-78. 
ON BOXING DAY, DEC. 26, THE 


M00RE and BURGESS MESSTRELS 
will inaugurate their 
THIRTEENTH ANNUAL SERIES 


oF 
FESTIVAL PERFORMANCES 


IN THE 


ST. JAMES’S GRAND HALL, 


which will be specially fitted up for this occasion with a 
SPLENDID PROSCENIUM AND SCENERY. 
THROUGHOUT THE HOLIDAY WEEK 

rformances will be given 
EVERY APTERNOON AT THREE, 


EVERY NIGHT. AT EIGHT. 
But on WEDNESDAY, DEC. 26 (BOXING DAY), the DAY 
PERFORMANCE wih commence a TWO, and the EVENING 
PERFORMANCE at 7.1 


ENTIRELY NEW «x» MOST 
ATTRACTIVE PROGRAMMES, 


sustained by the entire strength of the 
MAGNIFICENT COMPANY, 
NUMBERING NEARLY F'’TY ARTISTS, 
will be presented both a, and night. 


THE ILLUMINATED DAY Line: yy: ay 
will be precisely the same in every respect to those given at 
night, yet terminating in ample time to limit of visitors dining 
and afterwards going to one of the theatres and witnessing the 
pantomime in the evening. 

The Great St. James's Hall affords one and luxurious 
accommodation for nea. 
FIVE THOUSAND VISI T* IRB. 
The whole of the vast Area and Gallery will be devoted to the 
SHILLING SEATS. 
The Balcony Two Shillings. 
The Sofa Stalls 
The Fonte ait. 
No charge Yn Programmes, No aan = "securing the 
Reserved Sea! 

Doors open on Boxing Day at One for, ihe Day Performance ; 
at 6.15 for the Evening Performance. On all other days the 
dovurs will be opened for the a ‘Performance at Two, and for 
the Evening Performance at Se 

tvery West-End Omnibus will oss down Visitors at the doors 
of the Hall. Coratinane ote rut from every railway station in 
London to the doors of the Hall, 


yur 

FL ORSE SHOW, AGRICULTURAL HALL, 

LONDON,.—The fifteenth qrane Horse Show, for 1878, 
will OPEN, as usual, on the SATU AY after the Derby race, 
JUNE}. The same ey List as aT, yt. that the Prize for 
the best Hunter will be Fifty Pounds in “~ ane the Agree 
tural Hall Medal. The Prize Awards of 1877 m: 
application with a stamped envelope. By t onder, 

8. Stoney, Secretary and Manager. 
_Asricultaral Hall Company (Limited). 


Rovar ACADEMY 


OF 
Instituted 1822 
Inoory 





MUSIC. 


rated by Royal Charter "2 
Under the immediate patronage o 
her Most Grec tous Majesty the Queen and the oval Fomily. 
esident—The Right Hon. the Earl of Dudley 
P Lhe cipal—P rofessor Macfarren, Mus. Doc. Cantab 

The LENT TERM will Commence on MONDAY, TAN. 21, 
1878, and will Terminate on S@¥urday, April 2 

Candidates for Admission can be examined at the Institution 
on Thursday, gon. iA at Eleven o'clock 

” Joun Grit, Secretary. 


By 
Royal Academy a "Music, Tenterden-street, Hanover- -square, 





CUNINGHAM BOOSEY'S 
Ux IVERSAL MUSIC. Price 2d. each No. 
/ This splendid Publication, of fall-size Music, printed 
from engraved Plates on the best paper, and to which new num- 
bers are added as fast as possible, comprise: s all the most popular 
Standard and Modern Music of the day. The series contains— 
ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTCH ponas and BALLADS, 
ENGLISH VOCAL DUETS and TRIO 
OPERATIC 80L08, DUETS, TRIO8, a QUARTETTES. 
(Original Words and English Translations.) 
PIANOFORTE SOL OB. sT AED. ARD and MODERN, 
PIANOFORTE DUE Do. 
ILASSICAL PI ANOFORTE. si sIC 
“HE ie Ee} of the I 


"7 With Pianotorte , A... 
New and Enlaiged Catalogue free. 
Cuntnonam Boosey and Co., 206, Oxford-street, W. 


TNIVERSAL MUSIC.—Sir Julius Benedict 

writes :—*‘ I have looked through some of the Numbers of 

the ‘Universal Music,’ and am surprised at their correctness 
and che pes. —(Signed), Jutivs Bexgpicr. 





CUNINGHAM BOOSEY'S “ UNIVERSAL” EDITION, 
| EETHOVEN’S SONATAS. Edited 
by FRANKLIN TAYLOR. The editor has compiled an 
Extra Sheet te accompany each Sonata, containing notes ex- 
planatory of its proper re udering and ite particular difficulties, 
with illustrations in music ty 
1 pie edition is beautifully engraved on large plates and printed 
on fine 
. e each Namber (a No, ¢ ae - all cases, save 
of the very largest, an n E ntire Bona 
Cuntwonam Boosgy, and Co., 296, Oxford- “treet, w. 
CUNNINGHAM BOOSEY'S 
UNIVERSAL TUTORS. Price 
Part. These 
Professors of the variows Instrumen 
Pianofortes, Parts I Violin, Parts I. and Il. 
(or the 3 parts, 7s pas, ‘s.) Ballad, Parts I. and LI. 
Fiate, Parts I. and Violoncello, Parts I. and 11. 
Cornet, Part American Organ and Har- 
Harmony, Part I. monium, heres f. and II, 
German Concertina, Part I. Banjo, Par 
Cusinonam Boosgry and Co., 26, Oxford- street, W. 


FRANCIS and DAY'S POPU LAR SONGS 
BY THE BEST i ctempe coh. 
a "é, 24 stamps each 


6d. each 


The Patriot ( 
The loves of the brave pena free 
Lost and Found 


The Golden Dream 
FRANCIS and DAY’S 
PIANOPORTE PIEC 


8. 
Half price, 18 stamps each. 
Dunster’s Gavotte 
Durister’s Tarantella 
Dunster's Festival March forP iano, Organ, or Harmonium. 
Leon Dore’s Still I love th 
Smallwood's Russian War ‘Vian h. 
Smallwood's Turkish War March. 


FRANCIS and DAY’S DANCE 
for CHRISTMAS 

Half ys e and post-free 

Marriott’ . They all do it Quadrille (on » popular melodies). 4s. 

Smallwood'’s Bonnie Wreath Polka, 

Eaton's vr ihlich Galop. 3s, 


FRANCIS and DAY'S COMIC 
for CHRISTMAS. 

Half price, 18 stamps each. 

Wedding Bells; or, Take him Home. 

We mean to kee pour Suapize in the East. 

Poor Mr. Coppe By Ww. nent, 

The Colorado See ‘ile * ~ bMS Harry Hunter. 

Cleopatra's Needle. By Harry ,vL-, 

Miss Je aay. Ap- tommas, Ap-Shenklin, Ap-Jones. 
( ve continued in our next.) 


No. 5, Vol. II. of the 


N OHAWK MINSTRELS’ 

4 OF PAVvOU RITE SONGS AND BALLADS, price 1s 
containing Six n New and Original Songs, Humorous and 
Pathet ic, by HJ AURY HUNTER, written by him especially for 

this work. 


te ampana. 
Odoardo Barri. 
Odoardo Barri. 
King Hall. 


POPULAR 


MUSIC 





SONGS 





MAGAZINE 


Just published, 


GMAL AL woe 8 PIANOFORTE 
Price 5 ree for 36 stamps) Pronounce 
e the easiest Instruction Book t 
The lessons anc 4 onert inde are well chosen 
and graduated in a most easy manner, 
practice interesting and ple Several beautiful 
original melodies are introduced, as are also many well-known 
airs by ce ated composers, some pretty duets, and a choice 
selection of Sacred Musie 
‘nancis Braornens and Day, 851, Oxford-stre net 
(Hor IN’S 7 POL ISH SONGS. 
net 
Rimbault’ 9 Syntay a w Children 
Bartholomew's Holy Thoughts in Song 
Macfarren’s Lady of the Lake ¢ ~~, 
Lawson's Peoples’ Songs and Ballads. 
Macfarren’ ’ Oratgrio oseph."* 
Sraxcey Lucas, 


&, New Bond- 


TUTOR. 
1 by all who 
have seen it t 
learn from ever issued 
and carefully studied, 
making the 


Bound, 


Bound, 4s. net. 
Bound, 4s. net. 
4s. net. 

6a. net. 

4s. ; bound, 6s, 
Werner, and Co., 

street, London, W. 


Tutors are com piled by the very first living 


| 








J OSEPH WILLIAMS’S LIST of MUSIC. 


“ The greatest succ success in Paris."’ 
I ES CLOCHES DE CORNEVILL2. 
4 Opéra Comique. De ROBERT PLANQUETTE. 
Now ready. 
Polka, by cl omg Ly o. 7 


” Bolo ond L wet. 28. each, net. 
Duet. 2 . each, net, 
watagie ls. . 64, * 
a my 2s. 6d. ne’ 
, by Brinley Richard ,.. 18. 6d. net. 
ndo Valse, by Be Maley Richards. 1° ad. net. 
Valse Brilliante, b Beratey Richards. 1s. 6d. net. 
cers (on mn Aire m Opera;, H. Grenville. 


Selection of Airs, in two Books, we poner , Ia 6d. each. 
lso, Arrangements b; . Ku 

N.B.—The sole right of re presents! Aad &e., ‘for Great Britain 

and Colonies belongs to Mr, oseph Williams. 


NH. NEUSTEDT’S CARILLON 
/ LOUIS XIV. Piano solo, net, 1s. 6d.; Piano Duet, by J. 
7 net, Is, 6d. ; 8 Band Parts, 1s, 6d.; Full Orchestra, 


T GREGH--LES BERGERES 
4e WATTEAU. Piano Solo, net, ls. 6d.; Duet, by J. 











Rummell, net, ls. 6d. ; Orchestra, 2s. net. 


RDITV’S L’INGENUE Morceau a la 
4, Gavotte. %. Performed at the Promenade Concerts with 
enormous success. Orche: stra, 28. 


FLORIAN PASCAL'S — LATEST | 
COMPOSITIONS. 

LBerceuse. 38. Also for Small Band, ls. net? 

La Princesse. 38. (Gavotte). Also for Small Band, 1s. net. 
Performed with great success at the Promenade Concerts. 

Prés le Lac, Deuxiéme Meditation, 3s. 

Les Vieux ‘Tempe (Gavotte). 3s. 

govane Royale de Louis XIV. os. 

Paraphrase sur “ Les Cloches de Cornevillo.” 4s. 

ematic Lists of this eeu Composer's sent free on 


application. i 
FLORIAN PASCAL.—A UTREFOIS 
- (Souvenir de Marguerite de Valois). This charming little 
morceau has already run through several editions, and seems | 
likely to rival the ever pe pular ** Danse Favorite"’ of the same | 
Composer. Post-free, 15 stamps. 
SLORIAN PASCAL.—UN BIJOU PERDU. 
ascal is to be congratulated upon t& aving rescued 
from oblivion this really exquisite little gem, the melody of 


which is so captivating that we venture to predict for it great 
popularity."” As Piano Solo, now ready, 13 stamps. 


PIANO 





SMALLWOOD’ 8S 
PIECES. 
Sweet Home. 
Bockeile _ ety “Militaire). 


Non onl voglio, 2s. 6d. 
2s. 6d. 


lena, . 

Mont Blanc. 2s. 6d. 

She wore a wreath of roses. 
2s. 6d. 

Rhoda. 2s. 6d. 

Verbena. 3s, 


28 
Novara. 2s. 6d. 
Ballad Wo, 2s. Gd. 
Rose Pink. 
Festal March, 3s. 


L , half price. 
__ Carefully ngered throughout. 


Azalea. 3s. 
I TARRY HUNTER’S BAN IO sONGS, 
as sung by Walter Howard with the greatest success at 
St James's Hall. 
Get Out. Poor Thing. 
His Name was JoshuA. 

Post-free, 18 stamps each.—Note. There is no restriction on 

these songs. 


I OW THAT POOR GIRL SUFFERED 
FOR ME. New Song by HARRY HUNTER. Sun 
ab ged by Walter Howard, and always encored. [llustrat 
h portrait of the singer in character. Post-freo, 18 stamps. 
; “‘OBART PASHA MARCH. By 
poe Ty ge Sy Seebrity. . sg 


With splendid 
" ‘ STITITON 
H, WE!ST HILL'S COMPOSITIONS 
7 a oo with great success et the Alexandra Palace.” 
Va Pr ~-. 4 
Alma. in Gertrude. 6d. 
Son Image. = Be — at the’ Promenade. 
True Love 
Gavotte, Madame as Pompagour (beautifully Illustrated). 2s. 
Bashi-Bazouk Galop. 1s. 6 Usmanii March. ls. 
To Paris in 10 = Galop. 
Review—" Marked b; iH more thought and musical ability 
than dance music usu 


BOON TO YOUNG 
. GRENVILLE’S A PRINCESSE. Price 1s. A. net. 
A. GRENVAL LE'S AIR DE BALLET. Price Is. 3d. net. 
. RUMMEL’S BELLONA POLKA MAZURKA. “Price 
ls. 3 t. 


ne 

¢ Ee MMEL’'S Cua ag GALOP. Price 1s, 3d. net, 
UMMEL’'S LI VALSE. Price ls. 3d. net. 

} ET! TE COQU Err E POLKA. Price 1s. 3d, net. 


NEW PIANO DUET S. 
FOUR HANDS, 

Pascal's Gavotte, Louis XIV samen 8 Preciosa (Webor). 
Pascal's Marche ‘Au Tournol. 8 La Siréne (Auber). 
Hill's March. Der  Freischiitz 
Nollet’s La Perle du Rivage. 

Rummel'e Pré Aux Clercs 
é 


Nollet’s L'Heure de Couvre- 
Les Bergéres Wat-| Rummel's Othello (Rossini). 
Rummel’s Figaro (Mozart). 
Price 1s. 6d. each net. 


VAIRER THAN MORNING. 

C.J. Rowe; Music by Signor PINSUTI. Price 3s. It is 

an English version of Dante's “Sonnet to Beatrice,"’ and the 
music is characterised by exquisite tenderness and expression. 


‘HALL I WEAR A WHITE ROSE? 
New Son By EMILY FARMER. Poetry by Saville 
Clarke. This « narming Song is now being sung by Madame 
Trebelli at her provincial concerts with perfect success. Pub- 
lished in E flat and G flat, for Soprano or Contralto. Post-free, 
24 stamps. 


JABMER'S (HENRY) VIOLIN SOLOS, 
with Pianoforte Accompaniment. Each 3s. 
Home, Sweet Home. Last Rose of Summer. 
Blue Be Hs of Scotland. 
Hopes pons a flattering. 
The K Ow. 





PIANISTS. 


Humminel : 
eu. 
L’Gregh, 

a. 


~ Words by 





Swiss Air and Gentle Stella. 
Sounds a0 Joyful. two Gonatinas. ch 5s. 


' LEYBACH'’S POPULAR 

vw. COMPOSITIONS. 

Qustetome Bolero’ Brillant. | Festa Romana. Fantaisie Bril- 

18. lante sur la oo de 

Paladilhe. O 

Le Chant du Pitre, Caprice 
Brillant. Op. 192. 4a. 

Les Bateliers de Venise. Caprice 
Brillant. For Harmonium. 


U'AMiac sienne. Fantaisie Valse. 
Opéra de F, Hérold. 

Op. 118. 4. 
Concert. 


anes. 

Divertimento. 

—.. Galop de 
4s. 


Tancredi. Fantaisie Brillante. 
De Rossini. Op. 189, . 


YUHE’S SILVER THREADS AMONG 


THE GOLD. “A transcription of this popular com- 
poser, who, eaane, sweets vo the coe, increases its richness 
and attraction Review. Post-free, 18 stamps. Also, an eas 
arrangement for small hands, by. "ARTHU GRENVILLE. 
15 staan. 

. r . 
(THE SONG OF FLORIAN (Chanson de 

Florian), Music by B. GODARD, is a ve ‘dmirably 
written Pastoral Song, with a set of tuneful Engush verses by 
Dr. J. E. Carpenter. We have come across nothin more pretty 
in ite unpretending beauty than “The Song of Florian * for a 
long time, and it would occasion no surprise on our part if this 
dainty little production made a great hit asa concert song. Key 
of D; would suit any voice that can take the F sharp. Price Price 3s. 


| LOVE MY LOVE. PINSUTI’S 
most celebrated Song, in A flat and B flat. Free, 24 stamps. 
This, the most effective drawing-room song ever written, is 
continuously sung by all the leading vocalists, both soprano and 
contralto 


YOPULAR COMIC SONGS. 
The Agreeable Young Man 
Don't be after Ten 
Artful Joe . 
Captain De We Hingto n Boots 
The Fairy Queen .. J 
Father says | may 
Ephraim Fox 
G ycerina 
It's very aggray ne 





3s. 
Heureux Pré . Harmonium 
and Piano “o. 


Harry Clifton. 
Harry Clifton. 
Geo. Leybourne. 
Geo, Leybourne. 
Geo. Leybourne, 
Gee, Leybourne, 
Henry Clark. 
Walter Howard. 
@ Hunt 

w. Moore. 

Nicodemus ‘ ee ‘ Fred Coyne. 
Paddy's Dream Ware. 
All the above are Illustrated ; may be Seam ‘anywhere by any- 

body. Sent post-free, 18 stamps each 


NDON: Jos E af , WILLIAMS, 





24, BERNERS-STREE 
123, CHEAPSIDE, ‘BO 


and 


and CO., PIANOFORTE 


MANUFACTU RERS. 


amasting sae 





HOW- ROOMS, 14 and 15, POULTRY, 


CH EAPSIDE. 


{TEAM PIANOFORTE WORKS, 
COLLINGWOUD-STREET, CITY-ROAD, 


pe CHECK - ACTION PIANETTE. 
Compass, seven octaves, Ato A; metallic plate and iron 
tubular support; 3ft. Sin hig h, 4ft. din. wide. In walnut 

ba be neas; or _ quarterly payments of £2 15s., on the 
Three- Years’ System 


HE CHECK -ACTION PIANETTE. 
mpaas, seven octaves, A to A: superior full front, carved 
Gan on extended plinth. In walnut case, 27 guineas; or yt 
quarter! ments of £3, on the Three-Years’ System. 
excellent Instrument, ing a full and rich the, and the 
touch is light and e c, with instant repetition. 


HE CHECK - ACTION PIANETTE. 


Registered keys, motaiiic plates, trichord treble, with 
extra fret and legs. In walnut case, 30 guineas ; or 
quarterly payments of £3 5s, on the Three-Years’ System. 


™ 

THE CHECK - ACTION COTTAGE 
PIANOFORTE.—Registered keys, metallic plates, trichord 

treble, carved bracket trusses on extended plinth, and mounted 

fret medallion. In walnut case, 4 guineas; or twelve ¢ uarterly 
ents of £3 3s. on ow Three-Years’ System 

nstrument, with flute-like silvery tone in the upper ae 

combined with a full rich tone in the lower registers. 

| ticity of Wuch and facility of repetition are perfect. 


YHE SEMI-COTTAGE PIANOFORTE. 

Compass, seven octaves, A to A; ivory keys and fronts, OG 

fall and full tret front, moulded door, octagon legs, metailic 

plates, check action. "In walnut ¢ case, 37 guineas; or twelve 
quarterly payments of £3 10s. on the Three-Years’ System. 


7 " 
(THE SEMI-COTTAGE PIANOFORTE. 
Ivory keys and fronts, extra carved truss legs, full fret 
front, eee plates, and improved check action. In walnut 
uineas ; or twelve quarterly payments of £3 15s. on the 

Three ears’ System A very fine Instrument, with every 
modern improvement, combining durability with perfection of 


| workmanship. 


HE SEMI-COTTAGE PIANOFORTE. 
Seven octaves, A to A; full O G fall, metallic plates, extra 
carved trusses on plin burr walnut reeds and medallion 
front, check action. 45 guineas; or twelve quarterly payments 
of £4 4s. on the Three-Years’ System 
PIANO- 


THE TRICHORD COTTAGH 


FORTE. Ivory keys and fronts, extra large metallic plate, 
with tubular supports, im og check repeater action, swan- 
neck fall, walnut burr ree xtra carved trusses on plinth. 
65 guineas; or twelve quarterly payments of £5 on the Three- 
Years’ System. AS lendid Instrument, elastic touch, with per- 
fect repetition. e beautiful quality of tone ir the upper 
registers, a with oo power in the lower : -visters, are 
worthy of special admiration. 


ILANOFORTES. —BREWER and CO. 
oepects ately, invite all buyers to inspect their Stock of 
PIANOF TES, from 24 guineas upwards. These Instruments 
are made of the best materials, with all recent improvements. 
Elastic touch with volume of tone unsurpassed. 


BREWER and co, 
PUBLISHERS. 


T[{’RAVIS’S AMATEUR ORGANIST may 
be had in Cente -four Rooks Is. 6d. each; or, in Ten 
Volumes, bound, each. e hi gh patronage and extra- 
ordinary success oft this truly boautifel and classical Work have 
caused several imitations. The nobility, gentry, and musical 
poe on are nost respectfully solicited to order “‘ Travis’s Amateur 
rganist 
POPULAR QUADRILLES FOR THE PIANOFORTE BY 


KELLER 
ILLUSTRATED. PRICE 3s. EACH. 
BELLE 8UI8 ; TTLE CONSTANCE. 
AIKIES” REVEL. > ae 
tonnes © LASSIB. i 


RRY ENGL. AND. re 
CARNIV 





MUSIC 





- PUSsSY’S. 
GARDEN PARTY. 
x a . 
N EW and POPULAR POLKAS. 
Mak 8MAL EWOOD. 
Beaut! y Illustrated, >. 
CHARIOTTE, FO 
CORAL CAVE. 
BIRTHDAY. 
PRINCESS sOUISS. 
NEW YEAR'S. vu} 
PRIMROSE. SWEET. BRI. AR. 


PDOLU LAR MARCHES and DESCRIPTIVE 
DIVERTIMENTOS. By J. PRIDHAM. 
Iw eo 3s. each. 
TURKISH GRAND ARCH. 
ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION. 
ARCH OF ,PELHI. 


CH. 
3 IIAN MARCH 
DUKE OF EDINBU ROH 8 ¢ GRAND MARCH. 

ASHANTEE MARCH. 

STONEWALL JACKSON'S M ARE. 
GENERAL HAVEL *S GRAND BApOE. 
ADVANCE OF SIR COLIN ‘CAMPBEL 


(\EMS OF MELODY.—Selected from the 


A most admired works of Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti, Mozart, 
Weber, 4c. Arranged for Flute or Violin, with ani- 
ment for Pianoforte, a Clinton nea Dipple, &c. This Work 
contains a copious Selection of Popular Airs, arranged in an 
effective and brilliant style ~ and, ‘ute, with an Accom vani- 
ment for the Pianofo: uu umberr published. Price, Flute 
ond Fens, 4s. each ; Trio Finte and Piano, 5s. each ; Flute Solo, 


KVENINGS with the BEST COMPOSERS. 
A Collection of Classical Subjects from the vom of the 
Arranged by E. TRAVIS 

plete in one Volume, bound, oy. ; or in 

















Great Masters for the Pianoforte. 
Twelve } yee Sg 


Numbers, 3s 
N USICAL WORKS. By J. T. STONE. 

Messrs. BREWER and CO. would particularly direct 
the attention of Professors and punchare iy the pilowing 
Stan Works for Musical Education. whole Series a 
in general use in the princi poss * Schools throughout 
the United Kingdom, Can: ja, snd Australia. 

FOR THE "PIANUFORT TE. 4. a. 
THE FIRST SIX MONTHS AT _ AO 5 0 
ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTIONS . oe - 60 
FACILE INSTRUCTIONS ee oe oe ee o $8 
CONCISE mene ° ee 3 0 
R THE ORG AN. 

COMPLETE INSTRUCTIONS 56 0 
THE Lay ORGANIST. | fn, ‘Three Vols., oblong folio, 


rNw 
ENTS COMPANION. In Six Vols., 7s. 6d. 
each; or, in es ag fy 
FOR E HARMONIUM. 
COMPLETE INSTRUCTIONS § . 
a | Sane MISCELLANY. 


FOR SINGING. 





ee «+ &0 
In Twelve Numbers, 


TEPORETIOAL AND PRACTICAL INSTRUC- Sa 
ON es ee 

London: Baewer Co, M4 and 15, Poultry, Cheapside ; and 
23, Bishopsgate-street thin 


(THE CLASSICAL ORGANIST: A Selection 
of Celebrated orm th ~ositions from the Works of the Great 
Masters, arranged from t he are hestral Scores for the Organ, with 
pedal obblignto, by J. 
n Three Vols., PSS, falta, ‘Zl Is each; or in Fifty-four 
Numbers, 2s. each. 

A Catalogue ot the Contents of the Complete Work, Nos. 1 to 
ow, wen te Sewegees on application to the Publishers, Messrs. 
Baewe md Co., 14 and 15, Poultry, Cheapside; and 23, 
Bishopsgate- street Within. 


HRISTMAS MUSICAL PRESENTS. 
List of Musical Works, forming useful Christmas Presents, 
all handsomely bound in cloth : 
LIEDER OHNE oo we E. MENDELSSOHN. With Portrait 
of the Compose 
"8 ‘OF At L NATIONS. W.H.CALLCOTT. Two 
Two 


gg nee 
Vols.. 

PSALMODY. WESTROP. 
at Se OF PRAYER AND PRAISE. Mrs 


DOMESTIC 
IA Sa, 
EVENINGS Dade THE BEST COMPOSERS. 
Two Vols., ach. 
ORGAN bc HOOL. RINK. 2s, 
A COLLECTION or ww KELLER. 10s. éd. 
ats ARMONIA DIVIN A Collection of Sacred Songs and 


ty’ A 
ane GLASSICAL ORGANIST. J.T. STONE, Three Vols., 
21s, each. 


j 


Vols. 5s. each. 
BAR" THO: 


TRAVIS. 





THE NEW 

. Students, and 
LisT of 400 
irs. 


Lodger PRESENTS FOR 
tAR.—High-Claes Music for Amats 

others. Ka be nee gratis and postagc-i ne, @ 
CLASBIOAL, | Ly RKB. boand, at greatly red ip 
le Publishers, Roperr Cocks an. Uo, 
USIC. dea issued, gratis u nd post age- 

free, a CAT ALOGU E of more the leu 4, on or PUB- 
‘AT yf y by Bi. NL EY Lic HARDS 
and GEORGE FREDERICK WI 


Sole Publishers, neoes er Cocks and Co. 


NONCERTS, PENNY READINGS, 

/ POPULAR SONGS, VOCAL DUETS, T RIOS, 
QUARTETS (Part-Songs), selected from Messrs, ROBER 
COCKS and CO."8 CATALOGUE, This List may be had, pm 4 
and post-free, on application. 
THE LOOK-OUT QUADRILLE. For the 

Pianoforte. Cuanpesed by COTSFORD DICE, 4s. (Quite 

equal to the popuiar Osborne Quadrilles), Also, a the same 
Composer, A Singing Quadrille. 4s. ; and L’ Eclair Galop, 3s. (all 
with Illustrated Titles); and his Contre Danse, 3s. 1 post- 


free at half price. 

| EETHOVEN’S SIX FAVOURITE 
WALTZES for the Pi ANOFOR TE. Edited and fingered 

by GEORGE FRE Dit RIC K WEST h. Moza art’ 3 favourite 


&e. 


ped 


tcceptable.” 
“ATEST “SONGS “TSSU ED by ROBERT 


. we nag and CO, 


H. Smart "he Cackoo’s Concert. Danks. 
Bs. 


jun ane Light. 
H. PF. Bieee 


e Life Boat. 


an ake. 
So far away. 
U nforg tten Day . 


Steering. F. Cowen. 
Ay orNo. F., ah a m 

Lertha. 

Summer 
Pontet. . 

Spring Morning. F 
siddy Malone. W. 
38 


Stephen AGome. i 
$3: Roeckel. 


J. Blu- 

Song of the ‘Bailo r Boy. S8te- 
phen Adams. 4s. 

Post-free for half price, in postage stamps. 


YOPULAR QU ADRILLES 


Pianoforte, as Solos and Duets. 4s. each 


‘ 
ie -Y H. 


Abt. 3s. 
Russell, 


1 ‘ow ake and dream. 
mentha 


The Pussey. 
i retty Polly. 
The Canary. 4 
The Goldfinch. R. Linter. 

The Garden Party. W. Small- 


wood, 
The True Friends. &. Glover. | The Moselle. W. Smallwood. 
T O ORGANISTS.—tThird Edition. 
HOPKINS and Dr. RIMBAULT’S great WORK on the 
OUNSTRUCTION of the ORGAN. New Edition, with man 
additions, =e yp Price £1 lis. 6d. postage-free. ‘The bool 
stands alone of its kind, and cannot = So meet w ith increasin 
demand.""—Vide Illustrated London N Altogether one 3 
the most generally interesting of technical works that we could 
name.”’—Vide Graphic 
SONGS OF THE WOODS. AN 
of E popans woe Original Pieces for the Piancforte. 
post-free for 15 st 
1, Come to the Woods. 
2. Among the Bluebells. . Wood-Ny . 
3. Waving Ferns. 6. Whispe ring Leav 
DANCE MUSIC.—Just issued, gratis and post-free, a L 1st of 
PIANO SOLO8, Duets, Trios, and Marches, 


LIST of 500 ONE SHILLING PIECES 

fer the PIANOFORTE, arranged and fingercd by André, 

Bellak, John Bishop, W. H. Callcott, Czerny i 
rinley Richards, W. 

ge Frederick West, &c. Al 

Shilling Duets for the Piano. This valuable 

gratis, post-free, on application to the Publishers. 

ndon : Rorerr Cocks and Co, 


THE ENGLISH FLEET. New Quadrille 
on Popular Melodies. Illustrated. Composed for the 
Piano by J. PRIDHAM. Post-free for 24 stamps. 


THE SENTINEL’S MARCH. Composed 

by JOHN PRIDHAM. For the P epateste, Finely Ilius- 
trated Title ; post-free, 18 stamps, Als the same Com- 
poner. THE SOLDIER'S DREAM and THE xAll OR’S DREAM. 
8. each ; post-free at half price 


7 IRS WIT > 

I ALF-HOURS WITH THE ORATORIOS, 
and other Sacred Compositions. Brae ribed for the 
Pianoforte by GEORGE F RE JERICK WES Elegantly Illus. 

trated T itles. k ; all at half’ pr , bost- -free. 
Ropert Cocks and Co., New Bur- 
shers to her Most Gracious Majesty the 
Queen and ii. R. H. the Prince of Wales 


T‘HE Popular Song, LOVE D AND LOST. 
The Ww wds by Percy Fitzgerald, adapted to Miller's beau- 
tiful waltz, “‘ Geliebt und Verloren.” Sold by all Musicsellers in 
the Kingdom. 
Post-free, 23.—Dvurr and Stewart, 147, Oxford-street. 


ye HAPPY BIRDS (Obitt 
fogelein). By F.GUMBERT. Sung at 
Covent Garden Theatre. This favourite Song, with 

German Words, post-free, 1s. 6c 
Durr and Stewart, 147, 


Datta r 7 ‘ s\n T 
a 1W WALTZES by OTTO MULLER, 
Gomer of the famous “Geliebt und Verloren” 
x ved anc ).—In making the present announcement, 
Du and Stewart beg to point to the unprecedented success 
and (for the few months it has been published) 2 a sled sale 
of “ Geliebt und Verionen,”’ and they have now vleasure in 
submitting for publ ic approval OTTO MULL pity 3 WO NEW 
SETS OF WALTZEs, entitled 
BETROTHED. 


TE Seat AND TRUE, 
Post-free, 2s. each.—Dvurr and STEWART, 147, Oxford-street, W. 
A PRETTY PRESENT for CHILDREN. 
4 WATCHING FOR PA. Juvenile Quadrille on Popular 
Melodies sung by the Christy Minstrels. Beautifully Illustrated. 
Arranged without octaves, and fingere a throughout, by JULES 


ROCHARD. 
Post-free, 


Service, F. 
he Osborne. 8.G Glo over. 
The Globe. 

The Gipsy. 8. 
The Holyday. 8. Glover. 





Yew Series 
Each 


¢. The Ripp ling I Lake. 
up 


a Series of One 
ist may be had, 


euch liebe 
Arditi's Concerts, 
English and 


Oxford-street. 


23.—Dvurr and Srewart, 147, Oxford-street. 


TNDER THE MISTLETOE. Juvenile 
Quadrilles'on Popular Melodies. By CHARLES GODFREY. 

“ Very pretty and very easy. Just the thing for juvenile players, 
The ihustrated titiepage is exceedingly good."’—Orchestra. 
Solo or Duet, sent for 28.—Durr and Stewakt, 147, Oxford-street. 


_) ULIETTE. New Waltz,’ by LAMOTHE. 
Played at Arditi’s Promenade Concerts. One of the 
prettics of Lamothe’s Waltzes, full of melody and easy to play. 
Post-free for 23.—DuFr and Stewart, 147, Oxford-streat, London ; 
and of all Music sellers in town and countr ry. 


y yr ) 
pe ULAR WALTZES. ~ Easily ‘arranged, 
without octaves, for the Piano, by JULES ROCH: AD, 
Doctrinen. Strauss 
Morgenblatter. Strauss 
Thousand and One 
Strauss. 


Loved and Lost, 
The Last Kiss. } yi 
Réve d'Amour, Lamothe, 
Manolo. Waldteufel. 
See Denese. Strauss. 
Post-free, 1s. each.—Dvurr and Stewart, 147, 


GHEARD’ S LIST of NEW MUSIC. 
QGHEARD's 8 ANNUAL OF DANCE MUSIC 


for 1878, contains 12 of the most yy Waltzes, Quadrilles, 
Polkas, Galops, &c., published during the past twelve months, 
Post-free, 14 stamps. 


QHEARD’S CHRISTY 
\ MINSTREL SONGS AND CHORUSES for 1878, contains 
21 of the most popular “Christy Ballads,”’ with all the Words 
and Pianoforte Accompaniments, published during the past 
twelve months. Post-free, 14 stamps. 


QHEARD'S COMIC ANNUAL 
U contains 18 of the most popular Comic 
during the past twelve months, with the Ch« 
forte Accompaniments. Post-free, 14 stamps. 


Nights. 


Oxford-street. 


ANNUAL OF 


for 1878 
Songs published 
ruses and Piano- 


QHEARD'S S EDITIONS of CELEBRATED 
INSTRUCTION BOOKS. 
Czerny’ 8 101 Exercises 
Czerny’s Etude de la Vélk cite 
Czerny’s Pianoforte Ins tructor 
Garcia's Singing Tutor 
> sron’s Celebrated A B C of Mt 
Ti s Violin School (condet sod) « 
SHEARD, 192, High Holborn ; ¢ 
»kseller, or Stationcr in the Wwe 


CHRISTY -MINSTREI Ss’ — 


» oan animents. 
ew & 4 r 


2s. Gd. 


eller, 


EW 


N 


The Some and rk 

Prince of Ww ales 

The Queen's Minstrels’ 24 

The United Christy's Album, 24 Songs and ( horuses, 
St. James's Hall ( ‘hristy’ 8, 3 Books (25 in each), 1s. each, 


, ra 
HEARD’S CHEAP MUSIC.—The 
' MUSICAL BOUQUET NEW CATALOGUE for 1878 f®now 
ready. Post-free, 14d stamps. It contains the Vocal and Instru- 
mental Gems of Eur pe and America, by the best Masters 
12,000 distinct Works, by 1000 Composers. Single Sheets, 3d. ; 
ae Og 6d.—C, SuHearp, 192, High Holborn, London ; and most 
Book and Music Sellers in the United Kingdom aud Colonies, 
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J COHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
GOLD-MED. 
piARoveasne 
were awarded 
GOLD MEDAL-AND DIPLOMA OF HONOUR, South Africa, 
1877, &e. 


THE GRAND PRIZE MEDAL AND DIPLOMA OF HONOUR, 
! 1876. 


THE GOLD MEDAL, Paris, 1870. 


THE HIGHEST AWARD—THE GRAND DIPLOMA OF 
| HONOUR, Paris, 1874. 


LA MEDAILLE D’HONNEUR, Paris, 1867. 
THE PRIZE MEDAL. London. 182 


LE DIPLOME DE LA MENTION EXTRAORDINAIRE, 
Netherlands International Exhibition, 1869. 





OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PERFECT CHECK REPEATER ACTION PIANOS 
FOR INDIA. 

Patented 1962, 1968, 1871, and 1875, in 

GREAT BRITAIN, AUSTRIA, 

PRUSSIA, ITALY. 

FRANCE, BELGIUM, and 

AMERICA. 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
GOLD-MEDAL PIANOs, 
with the Patent Perfect Check Repeater Action. 

“This most tageniows and bays 
invention canno’ fail to meet 
with success ~ 

“ The touch is absolute perfection.” 

“A very clever and useful inven- 

Batyisr Ricwagps. { =. an. likely to be extensively 

Op" - 


Sire Jvuivs Bewepicr. 


Sypwey Surrs. 





OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
GOLD-MEDAL PIANOS FOR INDIA, 
with the Patent Perfect Check Repeater Action. 


ye en poem te perfection of ‘manual expression ' 


“The tone of the grand now 
quatities ¢ — 4 JT 
action w: 
octaves wee — 4 of special 
“Sir Julius Benedict played his well-known Solel ent 
‘Where the Bee Sucks,” one of Messrs. John Bri 


BeeCseEyY and cov”sS LIST 


(CHRISTMAS PRESENTS in MUSIC, 
THE ILLUSTRA RATED BONGS OF 4 spt songs with 


)._. 10s, 
BEETHO 8 SONATAS. Eiited 


SCHUMANN AN LBUM. 
CHOPIN'S WALTZES, NOCTU BEES, nnd i AZURKAS, 4s, 
STRAUSS'S WALTZ ALBUM (18 sets 
THE ROYAL eacewe. 

RUBINSTEIN’'S % SONGS. 4a. 
RUBINSTEILN’s 18 VOCAL DUETS. 4 
BEETHOV!-.'s 76 SONGS. 4s. 

ENDELSSOHN'S 6 SONGS. 4s. 
SCHUMANN'’S 75 80. SONGS. 
THE SONGs OF GERM ans 4s. 

The above have all German and English Words. 

THE SONGS OF “ENGLAND. 4s. 
#8 OF SCOTLAND. 43 


above collection of National Songs 
SACRED SON Gs ANCIENT AND MODERN. 4s. 
HUMOROUS SONGS. 4s. 
CHOICE DUETS FOR LADIES’ VOICES. 4s. 

__Alll the 4s. vo! volumes can be had in paper covers, 2s. 6d. each. 
[HE 

BOOSEY 





a SONGS OF 
Deg to anounce a new a4, a su 
A. Hant, 
P. dke! 


Vv olume, eae 8vo, wen} benutifully bound ‘in 

price los. 6d. 

(THE ROYAL EDITION OF OPERAS. 
All with English and a Words, except where 


a 
of Killarn 
6 —;-% ne he. 


wa amermoor |. 
— age ee 
Martha 





Ballo in Maschera .. 
Barbiere di Siviglia. ee 
Bohemian Girl (Eng. > oe 
Crown Diamonds . ee 
Dinorah 


Mo ny 8 cack CEng.) -. 
un’ 
Médecin =e 





Flauto Magico 
> Dutchman “Eng. 
ap 





omy 
enabled him to -f-— 4 tones with 
variety ef effect in the Tieht 8 and nade of, a. § 
xtreme delicacy of touch is required.” ou. 





J COHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
SHORT IRON GRAND PIANOS. 
Six feet six inches in length, with the Patent Perfect Check 
Repeater Action. 


“ The admirable repetition. perfect sestenuto, and luscious tene 
Times instrument fully justified the performer's choice.""—Sunday 


“ Magnificent, pu, the air telling ont with almest vocal 
clearness and sweetness to the bell-like treble arpeggio accom. 
paniment, which contrasted excellently with the extraordinary 
P>-wer produced in the forte passages.’’"—Illustrated Sporting 

and Dramatic News. 





OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
SHORT IRON GRAND PIANOS FOR INDIA, 
with the Patent Perfect Check Repeater Action. 


“ An immense improvement in arpeggios. passages 
in the upper register, the Denutifal flute-like tone, ade quick and 
perioct repetition, are very effective.” —Figaro. 

“ The tone is rich and pure. a’ +. etek being the ae 
of the ingenious action and Cou 
Cireular. 

“ 8'r Jalius Benedict, now seldom heard asa soloist, “the Bee 
the public once more by arrangement 0: “Where the 











Gone ww Bwedee wert wereredwrndwnw? 
WD BDeDeDeececeCreDeccenonNoRD coconsepencs os 
HD SAAHARKOHAAAAGRAGR SAACAG o™ 


Guillav me Teil 
H ote 


Ger., 
Also in cloth, gilt cages, Is 6d. and 2s. 6d. each extra, 
Price Is. each. 


CABINET OPERAS for 
PIANOFOURTE SOLO. 





Boocsers’ 














Périchole. 
ert le Diable. 














Price 
OOSEYS’ CABINET CLASSICS. 
RUBINSTEILN’'S Slee (11 best pieces). 13, 
STEIN'S SIX STUDIES. 1s. 








Sucks." He played upon a new Patent Grand by Bri 
possessing a y loud and clear tone."’"—Echo. 





BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
GOLD-MEDAL PIANOS, 
the Patent Perfect Check Repeater Action. 


“The anright Iron Grand Piano, with sostenente orenting- 
bho- 1 prad-ees the obvious result of a fuller and richer tone 
Morning Advertiser. 


orn BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
gnoer IRON GR > PIANOS, 
with the Patent Perfect Chec k Repeater Action. 


made in English pianos have cansed this 
tride ropidly to increase, until one pianoforte manufactory after 
another | as been built to r= the growing demand. One of 
the ‘arges* of these, lately erected by Messrs. John Brinsmead 
and Sens of Wigmore-street. covers nearly = acre of ground in 
the (ra‘ton-road, Kentish =e : led to accom- 

workmen. These w« alone can su ly 3000 pianos 

= Tilustrated London News. — 

“A metal bridge of a peculiar form is used to produce the 
treble and a mnch finer tone is elieited than if a wooden bridge 
were used.""—Morning Post 

~ A perfest check, great power, and quick repetition.’’—Times 


ot India. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
e GOLD-MEDAL PIANOS. 

with the Patent Perfect Check Repeater Action. 


J OHN 





“ The improvements 





“ Produces a better quality of tone, greater durabilit fect 
ition. with a check (never before attained), with f Py 
and Water. 


nty of the instrument never blocking.’’—Land 
JOHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
e GOLD-MEDAL PIANOS. 

with the Patent Perfect Check Repeater Action. 





I nay = Oy light, and elastic ¢ touch, and an instant repe- 
“The softest touch is sufficient to 
ond facility of repetition are coal porlech. See oo 
“ The touch is very sure, light, and elastic.”"—Musical ‘Times. 
J OHN BRINSMEAD and SOND’ 
GOLD-MEDAL PIANOS, 


with the Patent Perfect Check Repeater Action. 


“ This invention is simplicity itself.""—The Queen. 
L, + ee and improvements 
cn greatest pro ents in the Pianoforte.”’ 


™ Receive the greatest 
The Standard. { everywhere of pl mn 
manufacturers.” 


“Greater volume and rich 
The Engineer. f tone are produced with ‘incoeneed i 
a durability.” 


J OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT “ PERF 
REPEATER ACTION” _ 
oe every : ption, manu- 
a € K ndia 
extreme Climates. ~ ems 





‘ILBERT L. BAUER’S Prize-Medal 

OBGAN-VOICED ENGLISH HARMONIUMS 

FOR INDIA. 
5 On the Three-Years’ System. 
Jou BRINSMEAD and SOND’ 
PIANOFORTES. 
GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS. 

Eibpstoated Prien tists ond tg I with mded peat hoe a 

18, ‘WIGMORE-STREET, LONDON, W. 


MANUFACTORY, 
THE “ BRINSMEAD WORKS,” GRAFTON-ROAD 
KENTISH TOWN, N.W. 





STEIN'S SIX PRELUDES. la 
including - waltzes). Is. 


ao 
HELLER’ Kar? LIT AIRE. Is 
40. HELLER’S EWENTY FOUR sTU 
117. GHOPIN’ plete. 
Hs. CHOPIN'S OE 
71. CHOPIN'S NOCTUBN 
— 

2. F "3 TEN NOCTT all the best). 18. 
lit, BEETHOVEN'S WALTZ ALBUM 145 eelezes’. 


Price 1s. each. 


PIANOFORTE. ALBUMS 
| Bach s album 














OOSEYS’ 
Rubinstein’s Album. 
Raff's Album. Field’s ‘Nocturne Album. 

’ Album. Beethoven's Waltz Album. 


OOSEYS’ SHILLING ORGAN BOOKS. 
SMART'S 3 PRELUDES AND INTERLUDES. 

JOHNS NE 8 CONCLUDING VOLUNTARI 
BATISTE'S 61 PRELUDES, INTERLUDES, &c. 
ays - SA LL ORG. BOO. 
HIL ORT VOLUNTARIES (WITHUUT PEDALS). 
WELY'S OPFERTOR IES. 
ANDRE AND HESSE’S VOLUNTARIES. 


OOSEYS’ SHILLING BALLAD BOOKS. 
Santley’s 10 New Songs. 
santley’s Foli's 22 Songs. | Siar ae 
Arthur Sullivan's 10 Songs. bn 
Gouncd’ 5 ty fone. 


Hatton's 10 New Songs. 
Longfellow & Balfe's 10 Songs. 
COSEYTS SHILLING INSTRUCTORS. 
CAL ‘any 8 Dest OF MUBIC. 


BOOK. 
NIUM TUTOR. 
R THE VIOLIN. 
AR De FIRST LESSONS FOR THE PIANO. 


L 
POPU LAR PIANOFORTE TUTOR. 
'Y¥-BOOK OF CHORAL SINGING. 


TUTU 
GING METHOD eeneat | Solteagt. 
NG TUTOR FO OICES. 
on TUTOR FoR MEN’ 8 VOICES. 
CLA! ET TUTOR. 
WakD HOWELL'S 3 FIRST BOOK FOR THE VIULON- 
R. 8. PRATTEN’S FLUTE TUTO 


R. 
STANTON JONES'S CORNET TUTOR. 
CASE’S ENGLISH CONCERTINA TUTOR. 


; 4a., cloth, gilt edges, 
_|f} UMOROUS “SON GS.—A Third Edition 
(making the twelfth thousand) of this popular book is 


ublished, contain seventy-two of the cest cones for 
ing -roumn, eained’ by J. L. HATTON. Among the con- 




















A. 8. Gatty. 


THE BEST INSTRUCTION- BOOK FOR CHILDREN. _ 


L ILLIE’S Finest MUSIC- BOOK. With 
LIE'S 


2. 
LILLIES AL ape 2: BOOk. DANCE a Titustrated. “2s. 6d. 
BoeeCseEY and CO.”"8 NEW SONGS. 
2s. eaeh net. 











HE BETTER LAND. F. H. COWEN’S | 


How Vergen of Mis. Memanis otpattes Gong. 
Sung by Antoinette Sterling. 


RvANt LOVE. By F. H. COWEN. 
a3 Sung by Mrs. Osgood x 
T LAST. By F. H. COWEN. 
Sang by Anns Williams. 
[HE TAR’ S FAREWELL. By ‘STEPHEN 
ADAMS. Sung by Mr. Santiey. 


AND AGE. By STEPHEN 


OUTH 
cen seaetetRe Ue tat, 


| 
| 
| 


((RAMERS’ 


and B. CRAMER and CO.’S 


. PUBLICATIONS. 


VOCAL MUSIC, SONGS, DUETS, &c. 
ABT (FRANZ).—SIX VOCAL DUETS FOR SOPRANO AND 
CONTRALTO 


No. 1. The ‘Monntain Church. No. 2. Welcome here. 
3. Now re ae ‘4 land. ‘2 evo < earth. 
8 love. 


5. Tru God 
BARRI (ODOARDO}, —Belov ign . on) 
The Fa —f-y gy %, ve's 
t = ~? still -), 48. 
Song of the Old Bell, pee or 4s. Haul on the bowline (C. 


or B.). 
BEN SDIO? ace it home in cloudland, 4s. The Two 


idea past keys) 4. 


oozancen a 4 Ky Love Wakes and Weeps, 4s. 

) 

GABRIEL fain bere) te. Wait, and Pray, 4s. for 
ver (2 keys) 


e 
GOUNOD (CH.).—Constan keys), 4s. The Veiled Picture, 
4s. Ghristmas Morn, r<é Watchman, What of the 


GRAY y LOUIsA). —My White Rose (2 keys), 4s. After so Long 
MAKRI (c. H. R. ).—Thy Face (2 keys), 4. Sweet Rosabelle, 
MOLLOY W).— Sie benahites. “ta. Two Little Wooden 
Posey: (CIRO).—I Fear no Foe, 4s. Good-by, dear Love, 4s. 


I, 48. Unrequited, 4 
ROECKEL (J. L.). mw N Midnight Song, 4s. Still Boge On, 4s. 
SULLIVAN (A.).—Oh! Ma Charmante (3 keys), 4s. Sweet 


ee 4s. 
TOURS (BERTHOLD).—I "ll Crown Thee Queen (2 keys), 48 


UMOROUS SONGS. 
Lay of the Chicken, “Creole.” Offenbach. 4s. 
The Warbling Cobbler, *Creole."" Offenbach. 4s. 
Ton Jolly Slavery Set Little Docts Faust.” Lutz. 4s, 
ver wv Faust a 
The Conti Tittle ‘Doctor Faus Lutz. 


’ “Offenbach. 4s. 








OPULAR DANCE MUSIC. 

bam oe gh? Needle Waltz. Albert Hartman. 4s. 
Madchen Lieder Waltz. Albert a 4s. 

German Love Waltz. Ey wd 

He is oulangere Came 


La rade Polka. [oratio Tu \e 
La Créole Quadrille. Oliver 7 wanes te. 
La Créole Polka. Arban. 








GTANDARD WORKS for MUSICAL 
Sir John Goss's Harmony and Thoragh Bass. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
Dr. G. A. Macfarren’s Rudiments Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
eS Glew Edition). Edited 


. irs. 
e-Finger Exercises, Daily Studies, Useful Extracts. 
aemtion and F ressive 
Jinasical and ular Pieces and Short Studies for 
Executive facility. 


J B. CRAMER and CO. 

e supply SHEET we tony at half Pee | ant free, 
recei om Lib: lor Town ‘and 
Coun’ TG phe Muneal’Bones 6 uitars, Zithers, 
Conce! oD Metronomes, &c.—201, Regent-street. 


a 
RAMERS’ THREE-YEARS’ SYSTEM See 
the HIRE of PIANUFURTES, Harps, Harmoniums, 
aud Reed Organs, &c., has been ado; and is edvertised +4 
other firms, but was originated by C a ares ou 
on a thorvughly liberal scale only by es roe 
Regent-street, W. ; and Moorgate-street, E.C. 











RAMER and CO. cannot too frequently 
that their THREE-Y + A SYSTEM of HIRING 
PIANO: ‘ORTES is not os ences & those of their own manufac- 
ture—altho' osany, and better than most— 
but includes lnctremsente all i t fact 
Broadwood, Collard, and —of whose Pianofortes 
and Co. have always in stock a very extensive and comp 
selection, ready to be sent out at any time. Il) 
with prices, terms, and other information, on pplication to 
either of Cramer and Co.'s Ware-Reoms, in Regen » OF 
Moo: “sepemnter City. 








"| Cpa RS’ are ly to be recommended 


= char ot tone, facility of touch, durability 





PIANETTES éuign. solidi uty of construction, “cad meotiosgtion 
= price. Tr. are | hire, —\% on 
ramers’ ree- 4 ~~ F 


Regent-street, W.; and Mox reet, E.C. 


EWER, and 00.'8 


NOVELLO, 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


HRISTMAS CAROLS—NEW AND OLD. 
, M.A.; Music edited 

beautifully [1) ‘and 
wd List af pb editions may be 


(oAnous FOR CHRISTMASTIDE. Set 
Music for a by GEORGE FOX. With Illus 

trated Title and Cover, 2s 
[HE SUNLIGHT OF SONG. A Collection 


of Sacred and Moral Songs, with Original Music by the 
Composers. Beautifully Iu and 














must eminent lish Com, 
elegantly | bound, 6d. 


GACRED SONGS FOR LITTLE SINGERS. 


. AY }3 Bpnste, Guam 
gantly pound, gilt edges. 


ATIONAL NURSERY RHYMES AND 


SONGS. Set to Music by 3. W. ELLIOTY. With sixty- 
uve IL y bound, gilt edges, 78. 6d. 


ME ENDELSSOHN’S SONGS. The only 


piete Edition. Edited, and re-trans.uleu, , 
Na CALLA Ace ARREN. With Kote it of Composer. bu- 
guntly bound, gut edges, folio, 2is. 


N ENDELSSOHN’S SONGS. The only 
J complete Edition. Lound in scarlet cloth, giit edges, 
octave size, 68.; pape: cover , 48. 

For Deep 


ENDELSSOHN’S SONGS. 
LYE Voice. Bound in scarlet cloth, gilt edges, octavo size, 8. ; 


peper cover-, 6s, 
NV ENDELSSOHN’S PIANOFORTE 
WORKS. oi. Four Vee. Elegantiy bound in scarlet 


cila, galt edges, folio size, 


MM BEDELSSOR®’ S _PIANOFORTE 
p\ WORKS. In Five Volumes. Bound in scarlet cloth, 
gut edges, octavo size, each és. ; paper Covers, 48. i 

: OHNE 


ENDELSSOHN’S LIEDER 
WORTE. The best and only compicte Edi . con- 
0 sine, ae pertai, of cumpucer. Jegantly 


7and 

Bilt edges folio stn 

ENDELSSOHN’S LIEDER OHNE 
WURTE. The best and only cumpiete Edition, con- 

tauung Books 7 and 8. Bound in scarict cloth, gi edges, 

octave size, Ge. ; Payer covers, 40. 


N ENDELSSOHN’S SYMPHONEZS. The 

omy compiele Edition, Gane revised and corrected. 
iu vue Voiume. Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges. fuliv 
size. Solo, I2s.; Duet, lés. 


ENDELSSOHN’S OVERTURES. The 
only complete Edition, gaetally revised and corrected. 
iu Une Volume. ey bound in cloth, gilt edges, f liv 
mze. Solo, 12s.; Duet, lds. 


EETHOVEN’S SONATAS. New and 

comnpiete Haition. Edited and tingered by AGNiS Zin- 

Sateen. Handsomely ky s "Soth, gilt euges, fotw 
size, 2is. 


EETHOVEN’S SONATAS. New and 

compiete calition. Edited and tingered by AUWeS ZiM- 

ot ohh Mh ANN. Mando bogmd in cioth, gut edges, octave 
size, 73. } paper cuvers, os. 


N OZART’ S SONATAS. New and 
a — Edition. Edited and fingered by AG Nid Ziam- 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt eapes, tulio 




















laning 
bound, 





—— 
\ CHUMANN’S SONGS. Volume I. 
bated, aud mm part 


¥ . 24, 2, 27, and ww. 
by . , . BMandeomely bod 
in cloth, gilt edges, | folio size, lus. éd. : : 
JCHUMANE 5 VOCAL ALBUM. 
taining # of his most ce sebrateu Dongs. mondenenaty 
peel gilt edges, ¢ octave size, 4s. Ud. ; paper co. ers, 2s. 


wCHUMANN’S PIANOFORTE ALBUM 

(Up. 63 and Up. 10). New kdition, containing 13 additional 

pecces us 5 jeces in ali). Handsomely bound, gilt edges, octavu 
axe, 48. i Duper covers, és. id. 


‘ ERMAN VOLKSLIEDER ALBUM 

Goning & Songs, with the original German Words ; 

Qud an wh Version, by John Oxenford. Handsomely bound, 
frit edges, uctavo 0 size, 4s. od. ; Paper covers, 2s. 

ANDEL’S MESSIAH. — FACSIMILE 

of the AU eoenees a IF ag Vhote- 

Palece, 6 AA h, gilt lettered, red red edges, ae An 

Edition on su paper, gil. euges, 26s. 


HE HARMONIUM TREASURY. Vol. I. 








COTTAGE PIANOFORTES. a 

SUPPLY UPRIGHT og at of oa. “Ho oe 
ae, Pian forte Gallery  Caaget in "Europe, a0 Sot and ee Ber 
Regent-street ; 43 3 to 46 . Moorgate-street, E. 


RAM E R 8’ “MIGNON” 
(REGISTERED) PLANOSORTS, 45 gs. in Rosewood ; 
ov gs. in Walnut. A very remar le instrument. 
between the Pianette and the Cottage. It check actix 
prides, end brass studs, with a power aan brilliancy "of tone 
itherto unattained by any ordinary upright instrument. 


(\RAMERS’ ‘BOUDOIR OBLIQUE, 50 gs., 
ot which the leading Musical Journal writes:—‘ The best 
&-guinea Obiique ever produced.'’—Orchestra. 


RAMERS’ BOUDOIR GRANDS, in 
Walnut or Rosewood Cases, can be HIRED for the Season 
oo and 20, Regent-street, W.; and 43 to 46, Moorgate-street, 


G RAND PIANOFORTES, ‘best GERMAN, 
0 gs. 
7 woBARD PIANOFORTES, Pest Rastich. 72 gs. to, Mn 








In size it is | 


i by 3. Ws ELLLOTE. {iSndeomeiy bound in cloth, 
po folio size, 10s. 6d. 
‘THE HARMONIUM TREASURY. Vol. II. 


A Seton of Select Secular Pieces, arranged for the Mar- 
nenium ~~ F. W. ELLIOTT. Handsomely bound in cloth, 
gilt edges. lolio size, 10s. 6d. 


JRUBINSTEIN’S EIGHTEEN TWO-PART 


SONGS. German and English Words. Payer covers, 2+. 6d. 


DICTIONARY OF MUSICAL TEsMS. 
Baited by Dr. STAINER, M-A... and W. A. BARRETT, 





| M.A., Mas. Bac. 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 


M USsicaL MYTHS AUD FACTS. By 
@ARL ENGEL. Two vols, demy #vo, cloth, price 12s. 
TOVELLO, EWER, and CO.’8 MUSIC 
PRIMERS. Edited by Dr. STAINER. The following are 
ay :— 


now Fe 





HE PIANOFORTE. ” PRIMER. By 
ERNST PAUER. Price 2s. 


% Second Edition 
| pe ORGAN na hors By Dr. 


Price 2s. 


[HE RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC PRIMER. 


By W. H. CUMMINGS. Price ls. 





Ores and | CO. have a large Stock 

of Secondhand Gothic and Grecian Borys, § diti 
ual to new instruments, from Migs. to 100 May also be 

ited on the Three-Years’ System, from £3 10s. Seo £9 Iss. 6d. per 


‘RAMERS’ SCHOOL CHOIR ORGAN, 
in stained pine case, with Sows stops, 3H gs.; or £3 per 
quarter on their hree- Years’ System 


{RAMERS’ CABINET ORGAN, with 
four stops, containing M6 pipes, beautiful design, with 
Goqens front ines: 6ft. high. 5 it. wide and 31t. deep. Price, 
n dark-stai @&gs.; in Black Walnut, 70 gs. ; in Oak, 
jg and in dark ‘Mahogany, 85 gs. with two manuals, seven 





sto and pedals, containing 20 pipes same dimensions as 
above. ce, in Stained Pine, 9 gs. ; ‘black ' Walnut, 100 gs.; | 
lo gs. 


Oak, 106gs.; dark Mahogany, 1 


RAMERS’ CHURCH, 


Cabinet ORGANS for SALE or MIRE, on Cramers’ Th: 
Years’ System. Illustrated 4% with full a on app: 
No. Di, Regent-street, W. ; or 43, 


AMERICAN ORGANS, 
from 7 to 200 gs. These Instruments are manufactured by 
Cramer and Co., are —— in tone, have more of 4 of stops, 
and are generally superior to all imported goods of this class. 
They are sold, hired, or supplied on Cramers’ Three-Years’ 
System 
J. B. Cramer and C oom n supply instruments with any required 
combination of st amd Co. manufacture w dnirty dif- 
ferent kinds. An iiustrated | L ist furnished on applica’ 


J. B. CRAMER and CO., 
199, 201, 207, & 209, REGENT-STREET,W. ; 
43 to 44, MOORGATE-STREET, CITY ; 
* 35, CHURCH-STREET, LIVERPOOL. 











Chamber, ant 


| Glack's ipbigen ‘a in Tauris. 
| | ane I * b 


and complete in existence. 
a 


Secund Edition. 
(THE ELEMENTS OF THE BEAUTIFUL 


IN MUSIC. By ERNST PAUER. Price ls. 


HARMONIUM VOLUNTARIES 
Arranged by J. W. ELLIOTT. ls. 





QGixTY 





VN ENDELSSOHN’S ELIJAH.— 


for the Pianoforte by BERTHOLD TOURS. Folio size, Ss. 


} ANDEL’S MESSIAH.—Arranged for 
the Pianoforte ‘by BERTHOLD 7 TOURS. Folio size, be. 


NOVELLO'S OCTAvO EDITION OF 


Auber’s Fra Diavolo. 
Auber’s Masaniello. 





Rossini’s Li Barbtere di Siviglia. 
juillaume Tell. 4s. 
so ga 








Bellini’s I Puritani, 
—— « Lucia di Lammer- 


Donisetti’s Lucrezia a. 
——_ sla noes bays, [8 
viotew' s Mart! 


med. 
higenia in Aulis. 3s. Weber s Oberon. 
= Clovenal. Weber's Der Freischitz. 
"os covers, 2s. 6d. each; scarlet clot It edges, 4s. 
paver (except whave ¢ - a tedicated). 


N OV ELLO, EWER, and CO.’S 
CIRCULATING MUSIC LIBRARY. The most valuable 
Subscription, Two Guineas per 





r ONDON : 


NOVELLO, , EWER, and R, and 0O., 
4 1, Berners-street, W.; and #0 and 61, Queen-steeet, B.0, 





